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PEEPACE. 



Daily experience teaches us that the empire of the soul is in 
the hand of Christ. The first faint knowledge of this fact, waking 
into the endeavour to serve Him, soon passes on to the desire 
to absorb Him and live in Him — to be His alone ; until the 
gracious day comes in which we perceive that every act of 
enduring influence we perform is the act alone of the Christ 
in us. 

Having become satisfied by such personal experience that rule 
over the inner kingdom is in the hand of Christ, I have been 
anxious to pass outward and search for, and if possible recog- 
nize the same hand exercising a like controlling and absorbing 
power in society — ^in the social man — in social order. 

The imperial crown I could not help weaving for Christ 
with the busy fingers both of day and night, seemed but a 
weeping tribute if I could not twine amid its sprays emblems 
of an outer as well as of an inner power ; and in the search for 
the social leaves of an eternal green I needed, no course 
appeared so full of promise and so attractive as to follow the 
imaginary history of a Seeker after God planted amid our 
social conditions and observe whither he was led. 

Such has been the motive suggesting the tale in the reader's 

hand, and such the Seeker endeavoured to be portrayed 

therein. With how much success and faithfulness the pro- 
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VI PREFACE. 

gramme has been followed the reader must judge. Hoping he 
will find that in setting forth my theme I "Nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice," I at the same time fear he may- 
esteem the view of life the tale contains staid and sombre in 
its colouring. 

My chief critic indeed, to whose advice and help I greatly 
owe any merit the tale may possess, and to whose pen I owe 
some pages even of the tale itself, suggested " A Gray Day " 
as a name made suitable for the tale by the sober colouring 
it gives to life. 

If the reader esteem this name appropriate I would have 
him attribute all the grayness he beholds to the mists which, 
clouding round a being dwarfed through the fear of evil, shadow 
and veil from me the Imperial Light above. 

Until " A Sunny Day *' has been written, we should perhaps 
forbear all dogmatism ; but if we do so forbear let the reader 
esteem it at all events possible that an essentially sunny day 
is reserved for his knowledge who, filled with a love of Christ 
for which I but hunger has grown to the full stature of man ; 
and thus regards scorn, contempt, crucifixion, death, as mere 
mole hills of time, and not as mountains to circumvent whose 
vast circumference we are excused if we avail ourselves of the 
petty lamp of expediency, or the delusive light of any lesser 
luminary than Christ ; let him see, in short, in the grayness of 
the light about me a probable sign alone of extreme feebleness 
in devotion to Him who has overcome the world. 

HORACE FIELD. 



30 Thurlow Boad, 
Hampstbad, N.W., March, 1872. 
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BOOK I. 



** Gh>d that mftde the world and all things therein . . . and hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be not far 
from every one of us/* 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHURCH BELLS. 



"At last,** said Thornton as the church bells of Crowtaire 
burst in merry peal across the houses the village and the 
village green. 

The speaker was a small man with hair slightly gray and 
dressed in a black tail coat with black trousers and waist- 
coat. The words were uttered to himself as he walked 
up and down a pretty room with a bay window which 
commanded a view of the green and of the picturesque 
schools on its farther side. 

Thornton was one of the two mill-owners in the south 
of England village of Crowtaire; he and Truman the 
owner of the other mill carrying on the only manufacture 
in the village — ^that of carpets. 

" I knew that Truman was busy getting those bells rung," 
he continued, when, moving to the side window his foot 
became entangled in a thread, and he looked down to see 
a ball of wool rolling on the ground. 

The wool proceeded from a couch on which lay a delicate- 
looking girl of twenty, who, notwithstanding the thoughtful, 
earnest expression of her face, looked scarcely more than a child. 

She was dressed in a simple white frock and her curls of 
light brown hair were kept off her forehead by a blue riband. 
She was Grace Thornton, his only child, the sole living 
memorial of a wife he had dearly loved and who had died 
Boon after the birth of Grace. 

" There is your wool, child ! " he said. 

" Yes, papa," said Grace, " Maria will be in just now. Never 
mind it" she continued, as he stooped to pick it up; but 
Thornton had it in his hand and threw it somewhat im- 
patiently beside his daughter, who added, after a pause, — 

B 



2 GLITTER AND GOLD. 

" You see the green nicely from here, papa. The children 
are come home from their excursion " and she pointed to two 
spring waggons standing before the school from which a few 
of the eldest children were descending while the mothers and 
friends were gathered round. 

Her fiather took no notice, and Grace continued, — 

" I was afraid Mr. Truman had forgotten to have the bells 
rung. I am glad he has not, I love to hear them." 

Thornton still made no reply, and again Grace said, — 

" I hope none of the children have been lost in Brocklaw 
wood as they were last year. I am glad, papa, you find my. 
room useful to-night." 

" Why, Grace, do you remember those children being losti" 
said Thornton, " I thought you had been too ill to have re- 
collected it. These bells stopped in the middle of * Life let us 
Cherish,' as I finished my dinner and completed the tune, 
clashing and clanging about midnight when the two renegades 
were brought home, just as I was going to sleep." 

"I remember quite well," said Grace; "I was not so very 
ill, papa, but wakeful, and Maria wrapped me up and laid me 
here on the couch, and I saw Mr. Truman cross the green 
with a lantern after he had been looking for the children, and 
became very anxious." 

"Truman looking for the children!" exclaimed Thornton, 
laughing and patting Grace's knees. " Bless you, child, he 
didn't look for the children." 

"But he was there with a lantern, papa! I saw him 
myself as soon as the shutters were opened," said Grace. 

"You foolish child!" exclaimed Thornton. "And the 
window opened too I dare say." Grace did not reply, and 
Thornton continued "Well, if you did see Truman that 
explains the clash and clang which woke me. He came from 
the direction of Coltscray didn't he] not from Brocklaw 
along the Ridgway?" 

" That is true, papa," answered Grace as she stopped her 
knittings " I could not understand that." 

"Then I'll explain it childie," answered Thornton, con- 
temptuously. " He search for the children ! Certainly not ! 
He had offered a reward of one pound for the renegades, if 
brought in before midnight — ^and Bodman got ten shillings 
of it; — ^but as for searching himself! Why, Grace, from the 
tower at Coltscray you can see a mile of the Ridgway, and 
Truman was doubtless told that Bodman signalled with lan- 
terns the safety of the children and so hurried off to have the 
bells rung." 
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" How do you know papa?" replied Grace doubtingly. 

" You saw Truman with a lantern " cried Thornton; "that 
tells the whole tale." 

" I did see him papa " answered Grace. " And then I sat 
and watched the stars and longed to know the wee things 
were safe when I heard the end of the tune with the clash 
and clang you speak of and saw the cavalcade with their three 
or four lanterns and was so glad." 

"Ah, you see, just so! Truman had the precise time 
before the calvacade arrived to reach the church," said 
Thornton exultingly. " Truman is as fond of the bells as you, 
besides loving all other noise and bustle, as much as you 
love quietness. Why Crowtaire is not a big town. The 
children can pick handfuls of buttercups any day, and see 
lots of cows and sheep; but fiiss and noise! — that's what 
these pic-nics are for — nothing else." 

Thornton again became silent in the window, through 
which Grace could see against the bright evening sky three 
figures on horseback — one lady and two gentlemen. They 
approached the children when a horse becoming restive they 
wheeled round, cantered across the green, bowed to Thornton, 
and disappeared. 

"Amelia Truman, Geoffrey, and young Heron, did you 
see Grace?" said Thornton. " The two horses Amelia and 
Geoffrey are riding must be Rodman's. He has got them for 
Amelia and Geofirey." 

" Indeed ! papa " said Grace. " I thought they had horses 
of their own." 

"Well! they hire of Rodman," said Thornton. "When 
I heard he was borrowing to buy these horses I meant to 
have told you to warn nurse. They are valuable horses — and 
Hodman you see looks to me. He should have remained 
coachman here and not married nurse. Confound it! — I 
shall have to leave him to take care of himself." 

" Why papa?" said Grace. 

"It is a mere trick of Geofirey's " cried Thornton. " Tru- 
man stints himself in nothing, whether he can afford it or 
not and will never let his children ride beside Heron on 
bired horses; so Rodman is made a cat's paw." 

" I did not understand about it " said Grace who in her 
girlish love had faith in a goodness deep in her father's heart 
which made such suspicious words as these appear, even to 
him, mere angry ripples on waters they belied. 

"Truman," continued Thornton, seating himself "'leads 
too many into trouble, and his son is following suit. But I 
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need not tease you about this, need IV* he added rising 
again and patting her cheek. 

*' See, papa," said Grace, " Mr. Hardy has finished the list 
and the children are all here. I am so glad." 

" They don't go home," said Thornton. 

" No," said Grace. " There is Mr. Truman himself holding 
up his hand." 

*^ She pointed to a tall gentlemanly man in a black frock 
coat, light brown trousers and waistcoat, gold chain and 
white hat all well fitting and carefully put on who came 
bustling round the comer by the schools while a clear voice 
echoed through the open window saying, — 

" There are the bells children now ' God save the Queen ' 
before you go." 

" Oh, papa do save them " exclaimed Grace as the children 
tried to gather together. " Only look, one half should have 
been in bed two hours ago. Do tell Mr. Truman." 

" Mr. Hardy has told him " said Thornton ; " see I he will 
be satisfied to set the band going," and as he spoke the notes 
of the "National Anthem" burst in loud if not very har- 
monious strains over the green while the children separated 
and wandered homeward and the bright after-glow spread 
over the evening sky. 

Thornton held the face of his watch toward the sky saying 
" A quarter to eight " and adding, as he put the watch back 
into his pocket with a jerk, " what «a fool I am with my 
impatience; any one would think the three years I have 
possessed my own mill had made me forget the seven during 
which I was partner with Truman, not to mention the fifteen 
when I was with him and his brother Griffith and his 
father William. He has a dozen things to do yet. I know 
it as well as I know a Brussels carpet from sackcloth. There, 
he has feed the band, and now has got the Curate's arm in his. 
Bah ! He cannot keep an engagement for the life of him but 
lie will spend a week to get up a testimonial and talk of 
schemes in a day which would take two lives to complete." 

Thornton now bustled out of the room while Truman was 
heard sayiag loudly, — 

" Think about this, Mr. Hardy, and see if any better plan 
strikes you. Something should be done. No man should 
be allowed to devote his means to the parish without some 
acknowledgment. We ought to raise a testimonial for you. 
My help you may rely on." 

A loud double knock now shook the door and Truman's 
voice was heard talking to Bover the house dog. 
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Her father gone, Grace sat for a time absorbed. Her 
knittine then fell from her hands and she sazed at the 
heaveii still bright and with one or two sta^ appe(mng. 
The darkness stole on apace and the green became obscure, 
then lights crept into the cottage windows and the heavens 
were bespangled while with the growing darkness the 
quiet girlish expression again stole over Grace's face. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TOUNO KINSMAN. 

With the same free and easy air as that with which 
Truman had walked across the green he strode into 
Thornton's house. Merely saying to John with a nod " Is 
your master within 1" he gave a slight tap upon the door of 
the business room which was close to the hall door, and 
entered. 

Holding out his hand and taking that of the angry 
Thornton his first words were, — 

" Why, Thornton, what a mess your papers are in ! " 

" They are," said Thornton, biting his lip. 

•'Bless me!" continued Truman, getting up and looking 
round. He saw books piled together papers labelled and 
unlabelled intermixed — a small writing table with old 
account and order books upon it and under it specimens 
of carpets and designs ; a model of a loom on the chimney- 
piece — ^and the two candlesticks, the proper chimney ornaments, 
placed on the top of the book-shelves. 

On the writing table at which Thornton sat more papers 
and designs also lay in disorder and a drawing of a loom. 

"If it had been my room" said Truman seating himself 
" all this might have been, — ^but you do want help." 

" If my want of help had been news " answered Thornton 
with some bitterness " you would not have been here to-night, 
I suppose." 

" I can't tell " said Truman; " I was close by." 

"I've been expecting you upwards of an hour" answered 
Thornton angrily taking out his watch but eyeing Truman 
"and have seen you hovering about quite careless of such 
a thing as an appointment, though it is one of your 
own making. You seem intoxicated with schools and 
levelling." 
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" Why, Thornton, the schools are yourbuilding," said Truman. 

"I built them! Yes!" answered Thornton with some 
vexation; '^and, after all to teach the children is one thing. 
It was Grace's fooHsh whim — ^poor girl ! Left to the clergy- 
men they might do the minimum of mischief — even 
possibly instil a little respect in the children for those 
above them but you swoop down even on them." 

"You know we differ" answered Truman "let us not 
discuss these things. If I spend money made by the men's 
labour and give time their time affords in making some 
return, selecting what is best for them, why not? But 
to your business Thornton. Since I saw you I have laid 
before the young man — whose name I could not then mention 
— ^the great temptations an engagement with you offers." 

" What temptations Truman ] " said Thornton quickly, 
interrupting him. 

"What should they be" answered Truman looking up 
sharply and adding ^fter a pause, "your experience, and 
skill, and the efficient opening of services being much 
wanted." 

Thornton looked at Truman saying, — 

" And his reply? " 

" He desires to come " said Truman. 

" He has none of your new fangled children-fateing reading- 
room-establishing cricket-club-forming notions?" 

" I said he had had a college education " answered Truman. 
" That having associated with the rich, titled, and ambitious, 
it was my fear he might be above our work." 

" So you think he will suit me " said Thornton. 

" I may say I am sure " replied Truman. " Industry and 
steadiness I can promise. All his youth he has had a grievous 
need of moneys and once burnt twice cautious, he has 
resolved to get on in life." 

" I should be afraid of a university man " exclaimed 
Thornton. 

"Well well," answered Truman moving. "You know 
where you will find what you want, I don't " and he rested 
his hand on the back of his chair as if about to rise; and 
then again seating himself continued, — "You are afraid of him 
because I name him; but that is nonsense. Submissiveness, 
cleverness, industry, not too great familiarity with the men, 
what can be better? You will see him Thornton?" And 
Truman rose. 

Thornton eyed Truman eagerly and shook his head while 
Truman played with a pen ; at last he said, — 
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** Who may this young man be]" 

" He is one you know something of " said Truman looking 
up. " Grace was fond of his mother." Truman paused and 
Thornton cried, — 

*' Ernest Heath! your nephew! do you mean? I wonder 
you mention him." 

" Ah dear," said Truman with a sigh " may not those old 
grudges be buried in my sister's grave ]" 

Thornton walked down the room and back pressing his 
hand against his mouth then stopped aud said, — 

" Her husband, the artist — ^that grand man — ^left her with 
small means I think] " 

" He left her worse than nothing," answered Truman. 

"And she leaves Ernest]" 

" Penniless 1 may say " said Truman. 

" Her interest in your mill, left by your father's will, was 
that a life-interest then]" 

" Not exactly " repKed Truman with a little hesitation 
" but it has been bought over and over again. Her husband 
left her some debts and at my request — and Ernest's too for 
the matter of that — she determined to give her son know- 
ledge and education for his inheritance rather than aim at 
leaving a few hundred pounds." 

" I heard that Dr. Greme assisted her with money for 
Ernest's college expenses]" 

" I believe it was so " said Truman; " I believe so." 

" It always puzzled me. You had not quarrelled with her 
then]" said Thornton looking up suddenly. "Your name 
occurred so often with your hundreds for churches and so 
forth." Truman winced but Thornton took no notice 
adding " The lad must have had some hard training. I 
will see him." 

" Then I will send for him " answered Truman "and will give 
him a home in my house for the present. I shan't see your 
room like this when I next call I'll be bound. Good-night, 
Thornton " and he shook hands and left. 

Thornton rang the bell and as John closed the door he 
said to himself, — 

"Ernest Heath! The stock from which he comes is 
independent — ^fearfully; but he has had a hard time of it 
poor lad and we must not condemn him at once, because of 
. the blood in his veins." And now hearing Truman's step in 
the drive he added " Ernest Heath ! Depend on it he has 
more interest in Truman's business than he knows, if any 
one could unravel it. But," he added, shaking his head, 
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" this won't be until the time the parsons talk of when all 
the past is laid bare; and this tells for me, Ernest Heath 
must know something of his uncle — or will soon find it out — 
and then I shall have in him a steady helper, for Truman and 
I stand opposed, I may say, from head to heel. I must see the 

These thoughts had hardly subsided and John was lighting 
the lamp when Truman's step was again heard on the gravel 
and his knock on the door, a little less loud and jubilant than 
at first. John set down the lamp, Thornton reseated himself, 
and Truman again stepped in. 

" I think I may have a little misunderstood Thornton " he 
said. 

" I was afraid you had " replied Thornton. 

" With Grace's life so frail " continued Truman " and no 
chick or child dependent on you and yourself not young I 
had in my head that sonie sort of positive hold might be 
given any one who suited you." 

" It is possible, one day," said Thornton. 

"Just so! All! that is better," said Truman quickly. 
"That is perhaps quite sufficient. I told Ernest you were 
in want of a man who if he suited might one day become 
your partner. If he suited, of coui-se — ^nothing else. Then I 
was justified in saying this." 

" I— I— I— don't know," said Thornton. 

" A college man is not without his ambition " continued 
Truman eagerly. " Then I have not done wrongly? I 
suppose a letter — ^possibly to the effect that should he suit 
sufficiently to remain with you say, four or five years, a 
{»ernament share would be given him — might be got, one of 
these days)" 

" I can give no sort of promise " said Thornton. 

" I know you can't " answered Truman. " You have not 
seen the lad. For a young man without capital to take up 
with our business which needs so much and throw aside the 
many chances which appear so plain to the eager eyes of a 
university graduate in professions where no capital is needed, 
is a serious step, or seems so to him. In my business 
Geoffrey is coming forward and I have many calls — and so 
I dare not hold out any prospect with me." 

" I quite understand " said Thornton. 

" Then we must — ^we must wait and see, Thornton," answered 
Truman. " I am very glad. Good-night." 

"Good-night** said Thornton and Truman now took his 
final departure. 
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Jolin removed the lamp into the library and Thornton 
followed and seating himself read a few pages of RcberisoT^s 
History of America when the book filing on his knees he 
fell into a reverie losing himself in the fax distant scenes of 
his youth. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 

Truman's house — Coltscray — ^stood half a mile west of 
C^owtaire on ground elevated as compared to the country 
stretching away from Crowtaire but in a valley as compared 
to Crowtaire itself. The view from its windows looking north- 
west had for a foreground a few hundred yards below the house 
a lake embosomed in trees. Over the lake rose a blue distance 
enclosed on either side by hills, well wooded; and until the 
eye fell on the middle distance, a mile away, the whole was 
part of the estate held by Truman. 

Coltscray was an old manor and among its treasures any 
labouring man would point out a ruined chapel in a dell so 
thickly girt with trees that though the chapel stood a few 
yards only from a bridle road which wound for a mile through 
the grounds it needed such friendly guidance for its reveal- 
ment. The chapel was the reputed scene of a tragic incident 
in the life of one of the Kings of England recorded in many 
histories every one of which could be found in the library 
at Coltscray. Should any local topographer project a work 
he would not fail to hear from Tiruman of the ruin and its 
legend nor to find in him his best subscriber if he received 
the history with thanks and approval; and this without 
enquiry as to the cost or value of his work. 

A visitor to Coltscray from the village or town turns off 
from the descending high road a quarter of a mile from the 
last cottage, passes by Truman's lodge and through his antique 
iron gates, with their massive stone piers. Still descending, 
he traverses a road embosomed in trees, whose stems, exhaust- 
less in front of him and of every size from twigs to giants of 
the forest, form a belt only on his left and show between them 
the distance on which Brockton also looks shining with a blue 
made doubly vivid by their hoary bark and purple stems. A 
quarter of a mile farther, and, with the trees still lacing and 
interlacing and wandering away before him interminably, the 
visitor turns sharply to the right round the stable quadrangle 
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and enters the courtyard of the house where the prospect 
changes from green leaves waving branches and smooth and 
knotted stems to a rambling mansion two stories and an attic 
only in height with walls clothed in lichen-covered stone, a 
Tudor porch, antique gables, lofty roofs and grinning gur- 
goyles; and with the offices rambling away from the main 
building on the left. 

There has been a steady descent from the village and yet a 
mile of the Ridgway — the highest road out of Crowtaire — ^is 
visible from the mansion. To see it however a climb on to 
the roof of a square tower at the comer of the house on the 
right hand, up which a turret staircase crept, had to be 
made. This turret rose above the tower roof and perched 
on it again a slender flagstaff reared its capped head against 
the sky, from which, on those frequently-recurring days when 
the green park was dotted with gay revellers a flag bearing 
the Truman arms unfurled its delicate colours. 

Excepting one large tier the windows seen from the court- 
yard were for the most part small. The large tier, glazed 
with antique glass, coloured and stamped with coats of arms, 
lighted the staircaise, while to the others small rooms and 
passages alone belonged, for on the opposite side of the house, 
overlooking a broad terrace and the lake were placed the 
principal rooms. 

Such was Coltscray, from which Brockton was very different. 

Thornton's house was for the most part Italian or Italian- 
Gothic. It would have been altogether Italian had not a desire 
for economy induced the incorporation of an old house in its 
erection; the chief benefit however being a partial pictur- 
esqueness — and no small benefit was this. Its rooms were lofty. 
It had a central hall of large dimensions reaching to the roof 
and lighted by a partly glazed dome and with a wide easy 
stone staircase winding upwards. 

Hanged round the hall were the reception rooms ending 
with a billiard room on the west. Grace's boudoir and bed- 
room were reached by a wide level passage from the central 
hall which passed the servants' staircase and one side of the 
billiard room. 

Below Grace's rooms and the billiard room were the kitchen 
offices, below the others cellars only. The ground fell so 
rapidly westward that while two steps only conducted to the floor 
of the house from the carriage drive height sufficient was pro- 
cured at the west end to place the kitchens upon the ground 
floor and Grace's rooms one storey above the ground though 
their floor was level with the hall. 
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The one beautiful window of the house was the bay window 
of Grace's boudoir or sitting-room. Its aspect was west and 
from its ample circle, into which Grace could be wheeled on 
her couch the whole country could be seen from south-east to 
north-east. On the north was the village and the village green 
touching the very walls, while on the south and west the 
holmfield, dotted with trees and quiet with grazing cattle, 
formed the immediate foreground conducting the eye to the 
well cultivated and wood interspersed land of Thornton's 
estate with its sparkling river and thence to the down and 
heather which formed the blue distance crowning the view. 

From one window of this bay a long and easy flight of 
stone steps conducted to the terrace below. 

In the breakfast room at Coltscray on the morning of the 
day after the children's f^te Truman, with a heap of letters 
and papers at his side, was seated at a table covered with a 
white cloth, a hissing urn and breakfast service, reading the 
local paper when the rapid movement of the servant Biggs 
as he set before Truman a cup of tea made him raise his eyes 
and greet a stout, pleasant-looking, bright-complexioned, middle 
sized lady of three or four and twenty, with black hair 
and restless black eyes. She was dressed in a mauve coloured 
silk fitting close to the figure an ample crinoline and had the 
hair drawn from behind and distended by large puffs. 

She was Amelia Truman and was shortly followed by a 
young man two or three years her junior having dark brown 
hair and eyes, and florid complexion. He also tended towards 
stoutness. He was dressed in a brown shooting jacket and 
waistcoat and trousers to match. 

"Where is Heron 1" said the last comer, Geoffrey Truman. 

" I haven't seen him " answered Amelia. 

"He cannot be gone to see the pointer's pups which Tom 
has brought or he has stolen a march on me." 

"You needn't fear " said Amelia. "He sat up last night 
reading Pickwick, I heard him whistle Floss as he passed 
my room and then the stable clock struck twelve." 

As she spoke Biggs came in with hot dishes under covers, 
and Geoffrey said, — 

"Is Mr. Heron in the stables. Biggs 1" 

"No sir " said Biggs. "Manfred has just taken him his hot 
water." 

" What makes you think that Heron cares so much for these 
pups?" said Truman, looking over his paper. 

"He intends one for the Heron's nest " answered Geoffrey. 
"He vows his keeper shall make the finest dog of him on his 
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estate, or Crowsfoot either, by tbe time lie comes of age;" and 
Geoffrey helped himself to toast. 

''The finest dog in the whole county was his boast/' said 
Amelia, laughing. "He believes his, the only real keeper in 
the south of England I think." 

" Does he already talk of coming of age?'' said Truman. 

" Talk ! I should think so " replied Geoffrey. " He seems 
to look on his guardian — on you — as on a dragon." 

" Papa " exclaimed Amelia, "only one of his queer moods. 
He is up and down like a feather." 

" This mood has lasted a week," said Geoffrey. " In it six 
different times — I can count each one up " he said, pausing — 
"he has lamented the death of his namesake my uncle 
Griffith. He thinks, had he lived, his estates would not have 
been kept from him for the full legal term as the governor keeps 
them." 

"He is just a fool" said Amelia. " As men of sense are 
supposed to come of age at twenty-one his coming of age 
should be deferred till twenty-five or thirty ; and if he doesn't 
wish his property run away with on some ridiculous display or 
blind folly I should advise him to amend the law in his own 
favour and leave it safe in papa's hands till then." 

Truman looked uneasy behind his paper while Geoffrey 
said, — 

"Tell him, Amelia. Tell him what you say." 

"I have, a dozen times" answered Amelia. 

" I wish the governor would get you to persuade him " 
said Geoffrey while he took a second kidney from the dish 
replacing the cover. "I shan't like losing the shooting over 
the Heronry. Do you hear what Amelia says 1" he continued, 
addressing Truman. " She says the Heronry will be all in the 
hands of Jews an'd money lenders in less than three years." 

At this direct address Truman put the paper down and said 
angrily,- 

" It is now ten o'clock Geoffrey and your breakfast hardly 
begun while you go on chattering nonsense with Amelia." 

Truman rose and was reaching the door when a tall young 
man of twenty carrying a struggling ItaHan greyhound, 
entered. 

The new comer had a sallow face, dark hair and eyes, and 
was carefully dressed in a gray shooting suit with a gold 
chain and many ornaments. 

The two absorbed men would have rushed violently to- 
gether had not a loud whoop halloa such as is heard on a 
fox hunt made both start while the greyhound jumped from 
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Heron's arms — for it was Griffith Heron, commonly called 
young Heron — and leaped to Amelia's side and Truman re- 
coiled backward and then recovering himself held out his 
hand to the astonished Heron saying as he moved on, — 

" You are late Griffith " to have his ears greeted a second 
time by Geoffrey calling now, — 

"Hie ! hie ! here are your letters.*' 

Truman returned and picked them up while Heron took 
his seat. He was again going when handing a letter to 
Amelia he said, — 

" Ernest Heath will be here to-day. Let Thomas meet him 
with the carriage at the station at four. I cannot make his 
letter out but that must be the train." 

"Then he is really coming?" said Amelia. 

Truman did not answer but seemed about to point out 
something in a local paper to Heron when he changed his 
mind and repeated, — 

" At four at the station. You'll not forget. You forgot me 
last time." 

"She'll not forget " said Geoffrey laughing. " Ernest Heath's 
name gave her too great a start. She almost spilled her 
coffee and if you knew the thought bestowed on that dress, 
you could value the agitation which nearly spoilt it." 

" For shame, Geoffrey. How impertinent you are," cried 
Amelia rising and pretending to box his ears while Heron, oc- 
cupied with Floss and his breakfast, said with a slight lisp, — 

"What ith Amelia punisthing you for thith time, 
Tstheffery 1 " 

"For nothing " said Geoffery stooping and putting up his 
collar as if hurt. 

Truman stood with his hand on the door observant while a 
sad haggard look stole over him when Heron, handing the 
toast to Amelia, said, — 

" Will your cousin board here ath long ath he workth at 
Thomtonth milll" 

Amelia did not answer; but the lock turning, called out, 
" Papa ! papa !" 

" Well, Amelia?" said Truman. 

" The schools, papa ! about the schools. Mary Green leaves 
you know to-day for a fortnight." 

" For two or three months " said Geoffrey. " That aunt 
will be two or three months at least dying." 

" Don't tease Geoffrey " cried Amelia; " and I cannot pos- 
sibly attend to the schools myself, two hours every morning." 

" Make one of it," said Geoffrey. 
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" What a trouble you are, Geoflfrey," cried Amelia. " Re- 
gularly every morning at all is so difficult " she continued ; 
** there are callers and archery meetings and so many things, 
for this next week or two particularly." 

" When Ernest Heath is coming," said Geoflfrey. 

" Ernest Heath ith coming to work at Thomtonth mill " 
said Heron. 

" And not to be an hour late at breakfast " said Truman. 

" And not idle about all day after pheasants " cried Amelia. 

" And make us all turn over a new leaf " said Geoffrey. 

" Do as you like, Amelia," said Truman. " Close them if 
you please; a week or two can't matter." 

" A month or two," said Geoffrey. " I should like to have 
the room for hatching pheasants with artificial heat as you 
suggested. It would be capital. Amelia should close the 
school, it does not suit her active habits, and let the girls go 
to Grace Thornton." 

" Nonsense Geoffrey," cried Amelia. 

" It would make a good room for pheasants," said Truman, 
laughing. " We should astonish the neighbours." 

" I would have some hens sitting in part of the house," 
said Geoffrey. 

" Don't talk such nonsense " cried Amelia. " There are 
school f^tes and many things. I shall not abandon the chil- 
dren altogether to Grace Thornton. You needn't think it." 

" Get out the harmonium " went on Geoffrey ; " part off a 
place for the stove, remove the forms and make some into 
pigeon-holes; and as for Mary Green's aunt I'll insure her 
life for three months or six whichever you like." 

" Do what you please Amelia, but let Mr. Hardy know in 
good time " said Truman, leaving. 

" Thank you papa" cried Amelia; " I will write Mr. Hardy 
at once." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE OLD MAN AND THE YOUNG. 

At five minutes to six on the morning of the same day a 
young man was walking leisurely along the platform of one of 
the large London railway termini He was about four-and- 
twenty, and had light brown hair and a scant beard, quiet 
earnest gray eyes, a quick and eager walk with features 
marked by resolution and yet gentleness. He was rather 
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above tlie middle height, dressed in a gray waistcoat and 
tronsers and black coat and with a wide-brimmed soft felt 
hat having a broad black ribbon upon it and he carried a 
knapsack the worse for wear and an oak stick. 

He was about to take his seat in a third-class carriage when 
lie was hailed by an old gentleman with gray hair, broadly 
made and tall, well wrapped up in an overcoat with a large 
handkerchief about his neck and carrving a hair-covered 
raUway rug. 

" What Ernest Heath I" said the old man; " where are vou 
goingr 

" Dr. Greme ! you here?" was the reply in a voice indi- 
cating a little annoyance. 

" Third class ! never mind man " said the doctor. " 'Tis 
coldish though this bright May morning and not very recom- 
mendable for prospect seeing how it rains. Run lad and 
fetch my books and hot water bottle, they are there " and he 
pointed to the open door of a first-class carriage while he 
began stepping with the stif&iess <^ old age into the carriage 
before them. 

" But doctor you will be so cold " said Ernest. 

" Dearie me boy ! we '11 keep each other warm ; make 
haste." 

Ernest did as he was bid and he and the doctor were soon 
seated opposite each other, — ^the doctor with his back to the 
engine and in a sheltered seat and then the bell rang the 
whistle shrieked and the train drew off rapidly amid walls and 
houses with smoke just rising firom chimneys while the draw- 
ing of bolts opening of windows and the appearance of 
brushes at front doors betokened the awakening yawns of the 
giant town. 

'' Dearie me man," said Dr. Greme ; " now tell me about 
it. How is it you are here travelling in the cheap carriages 
and with that stick and pack 1" 

" Crowtaire," said Ernest. 

''No more; I know," said the doctor interrupting him. 
" Mind you get on with Thornton," 

'' My going is uncle Henry Truman's doing unasked by 
me," was the reply. 

" That's right ! Be grateful lad," he added patting Ernest's 
knees while a scarcely perceptible smile passed over his face. 
" Thornton's grievance against your mother was a bitter 
grievance " and the doctor's fstoe grew serious. " At her 
request when he was a young man he persuaded your grand- 
father to let her take lessons in sketching from your father 
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Theodore Heath who was at Crowtaire; and the artist there- 
upon, besides his beautiful sketches, took home the affianced 
bride of Thornton, the belle of Crowtaire. 

" Indeed!" said Ernest looking enquiringly at the doctor. 

"Yes indeed" replied the doctor. "You don't believe 
because I dash into mj subject like a goose into a pond. 
Thornton was very spooney upon Elizabeth Truman. I 
remember the whole affair. Men do get spooney at times as 
you will find young man. You need not look at me as if 
Crowtaire wqs already wrapping an undreamt arm about you. 
I have had my spooney days too thoiigh I am a foolish old 
bachelor. Stick your feet on the bottle, man, there's room for 
two. Henry Truman's a wonderful fellow." 

" Indeed I owe him much " said Ernest. 

" "We won't say no " said the doctor. " He was too late to 
see your mother before she died I think?" 

"He was doctor," answered Ernest; "but he came imme- 
diately after her death." 

" Well then, don't let us be sad " said the doctor quickly. 
" And he helped you with the funeral and paid expenses and 
debts and bid you stay at college and take your degree. I 
have heard say however that he didn't pay those expenses " 
added the doctor with a twinkle in his eye. 

" I fancy it is so doctor " said Ernest, eagerly. "But I 
must at the time have given up college and turned an honest 
penny someway except for my uncle's assurances." 

" Ah, ha ! he has the knack of doing a deal with his assur- 
ances " cried the doctor. ** Even me, this cool-headed mate- 
rialist, he has overcome before now and won thanks while he 
took away a mountain of mine to spare his fields a mole-hill. 
I can't tell you to be like your uncle from head to heel. You 
don't mean to be angry with an old man who has a warm rug 
and a hot water bottle to beftiend an orphan lad on a cold 
day] to say nothing of an odd pound or two when he wants 
it. Not a word about what you owe me. If we ever have 
any accounts to settle it will be when you have plenty and 
I'm in want. How I go gabbling on. Had you travelled as 
a sensible lad should and not made me get on these hard 
boards over those rattling wheels I should have sat as silent 
as a mouse and never let a garrulous old tongue pour out a 
volley of love on a young rogue. Remember this when you 
find a first-class ticket and a two-horse fly from Crowtaire 
station would have made you more welcome at Coltscray 
than a cross-country walk with a pack on your back. Do you 
mind me boyi Where do you get down?" ^ ^ 
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" At Brookside," said Ernest. 

*' Fifteen miles away," said the doctor. " Yon are going to 
a large honse, Ernest, my boy. Wealth's a very good thing, 
and I can understand that you care for it. I have not seen 
my mother drop from ease to poverty as yours did. Henry 
said that the eight hundred or nine hundred a-year she 
received during Griffith's life was Griffith's gift not a share of 
the profits of the mill left by your grand&ther's will. Did 
not he]" 

" He did, doctor," said Ernest. 

"Well, well, man, scold your wrong-headed grand&ther, 
ivho never replaced the name he had struck out of his will 
•when she married Theodore Heath, — ^no one else." 

" Uncle Henry would have had it replaced," answered 
£mest, somewhat indignantly, " but my grand&ther was too 
imbecile up to the last." 

"Well, well," replied the doctor soothingly; "this same 
uncle, I think, on your mother's death, gathered all your 
papers together and took them awayl" 

" To put with the family papers," replied Ernest, angrily. 

" God bless you, boy," exclaimed the doctor, " I only ask. 
How many years did your uncle Griffith }>ersuade your 
mother, poor soul, that the annuity he paid was her proper due?" 

" You mean, how long was it between my grand&ther's 
death and that of uncle Griffith?" said Ernest, getting a little 
mollified. 

"Well, of course, lad," answered the doctor; "but I can 
tell myself. Some ten or twelve years, nothing less. Your 
uncle was a bachelor like me, lad, remember. Well, well, 
you '11 pass an old Koman camp within half a mile, some five 
miles from Brookside. You should trudge across and look at 
it. Don't forget. Are there any spots of interest you have 
marked on the road?" 

** I only thought of joining this train last night, so Fve not 
studied my route. One spot I look out for near Coltscray." 

" Now, m guess lad(Ue ! " cried the doctor, interrupting 
him and patting his knees, "the spot where your fatiier's 
picture which hung in your mother's bed room, was taken ? " 

" Well, doctor ! your guess is right," said Ernest smiling. 

" It was there your father's umbrella tent was pitched. It 
was there your mother found the dreamy artist among his 
colours and his brushes. I^one of us thought then of the 
struggles she would have to go through, crowned with the 
loss of your young brother at sea where he would never have 
gone but for her poverty. Do they know you at Coltscray? " 

c 



** y[j tmcie doen, I baire seen, no cme else,** answexed Ernest. 

** I wisih I wafl thirty years 70Y£Dg<a^ and going with yoa," 
continued the doctor; ^ bat I fear I mi<^t be tempted to 
make my entrance the showy way — ^with a fly and psir, — 
thoQsrh I made my nncle pay for it. YouTe got one pretty 
thin^ to see, I can tell yon, besides pretty country. I would 
pay the fiy for yon myself now, if yon'd taike it, and pile your 
Ingj^age on it. Bat I shoold make a gay, ahoold not I! if I 
con Id graft an old head on yoong ahoolders. Henry is a rich 
man they aay. His Either lired as yeariy tenant of the 
Coltacray hoose, Henry talks as if he had booght the hoose 
and many acres of ground abont it since his brother Griffith 
died; bnt his speaking does not make it so, — does it ladl 
Come ! come ! I'm bat a chatterer so don't get angry again. 
Where are they palling np now for the fiftieth time with that 
horrid break 1 Dearie me. Brookside! Brookside, lad. 
Now take out my books my rag and my bottle; pat them 
back where jou found them and come here again and help 
me if I hare not meanwhile contrived to get my old feet out 
of this tower." 

The train stopped and Ernest settling the doctor in a well- 
padded seat started on his walk. 

The church clock in the Tillage pointed to half-past seven 
as he left his old friend and soon after twelve he reached 
Brocklaw lane, two miles from Goltscray. 

The rain which had fallen almost continuously upon the car- 
riage roof and window had now ceased and the sun shone with 
splendour overhead while the muddy roads were fiill of blue 
reflections, though floating clouds still threatened rain. 

Ringing in a low cheery voice he turned a comer to find a 
little girl sitting on a stile crjdng bitterly. 

" Why, girlie I " he said stopping from his song, — " tears 1 
this gay May morning while the larks are singing and 
buttercups so bright? " 

The girFs tears ceased but her eyes fell upon her dress 
muddecf from a fall into a puddle. 

** I see," cried Ernest, stooping with his pack upon his 
bnok and gathering dead grass, 'Met me try and clean it. 
Whati mother will be angry ! " 

" No not mother sir," said the girl. 

*' Who theni father?" asked Ernest. 

'* No sir — the lady," answered the girl. 

" What ladyl" said Ernest as he rubbed. 

** The lady, sir, at the school," sold the girl watching him 
with a mixture of alarm and comfort. 
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You go to sdiool then?" said Ernest. 
Yes sir," answered the girl shaking a piece of the frock 
and touching it. " The school begins to-day and the lady 
will be so cross" she continued, bursting into fresh tears at 
ber wofrd plight. 

" Won't mother put on another frock? " said Ernest, rising 
from his hopeless task. 

'* I haven't got no other," said the girl, getting down and 
shaking her dress while the tears continued to £dL " This is 
my school frock, and the lady will scold so." 

'^ The lady seems of the dragon sort," said Ernest. ** 1 
think you must not mind her claws to-day ! " 

" Oh, sir, I am afraid," cried the girl with a fresh burst of 
tears as she surveyed the extent of her disfigurement. 

" Well ! well; don't cry," said Ernest. " It will get dry in 
a short time in this bright sun. Come and Fll tell you how 
IVe walked all the way from Brookside. Do you know 
where Brookside is?" 

Yes, sir," answered the girl ; " fisither goes there mowing." 
So you have a fisither girlie? that 's well," said Ernest as 
they trudged along between hedges and under spreading trees. 
" I left Brookside at half-past seven having come by the 
roaring train all the way from London. In half an hour 
when I had picked up a good deal of the mud on my clothes, 
I stopped at an inn and had some breakfast of eggs and 
bacon and brown bread and coffee ; and I watched out of the 
window the kind hens who had layed the eggs for me; and I 
found the brown bread very hard and not very nice. You 
know what brown bread is I suppose? " 

" Oh, yes, sir," said the girl brightly; " I like white best." 

*' So do I," said Ernest. ''After breakfast I came to a high 
hill with ditches and mounds where years and years ago 
some soldiers who had oome a long way across the sea lived. 
Soldiers who did many things the people living here then did 
not like, and taught them many wise things too. And now 
let me look at your frock again. What is your name, girlie ? " 

" Mary, sir," said the girL 

" What other name? " said Ernest. 

** Gray, sir. Mary Gray." 

*' I am afruid it is a bad business," said Ernest; *^ but I 
hope the old dragon won't scold much." 

" Oh, she aint old, sir; and she's a pretty lady, — ^but, oh! 
she will scold," cried Mary, the tears again flowing down her 
cheeks ; " she always scolds more I think at dirt than any- 
thing." 
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" You must rub it yourself when it gets dryer," said Ernest. 
" If you did your lesson badly or played in school she would 
scold more, so you must try and do your lesson well and then 
she won*t look at your firoc^, perhaps." 

" Oh, yes, she will," cried Mary indignantly; " she don't 
mind half so much about lessons as Miss Green does." 

" Well," said Ernest laughing; *' your pretty lady seems to 
make everybody want to look as nice as herself. What ! have 
not I hit it now?" he cried, seeing that the little one shook 
her head in violent denial, exclaiming, — 

" I don't think it's that, sir, at all. Beatrice Spink is the 
prettiest girl in the school and she had such a lovely hat with 
flowers in, her mother bought her; and Miss Amelia scolded 
ever so, and took the flowers out, and put them right in the fire." 

"Well, she must be a dragon," said Ernest; "but don't 
you be afraid, you know she can't eat you." 

The little girl shook her head doubtfully but despairing of 
further sympathy in that quarter she wisely hid the rest of 
her fears, and began ruefully to smooth the poor stained frock, 
when Ernest said, — 

" But now, tell me, Mary, do you know a footpath which 
takes you beside a lake and over an old wooden bridge some- 
thing like thati" and Ernest, with some inherited skill, 
sketched with his stick on the mud of the road. " Will this 
footpath do]" he continued, pointing to a stile partly closed 
with thorns and a path almost obliterated; "and don't I see 
a lake down there ] " 

" Oh ! you must not go there, sir," cried Mary ; " the gen- 
tlemen would scold ever so." ~ 

" Poor little woman," exclaimed Ernest ; " this seems the 
land of dragons for you. I hope I shall find it less dreadful. 
Well, I thini,! shall try at any rate," he added walking to 
the stile and feeling the tightness of the thorns. 

" Don't you go, sir, don't you go," cried Mary taking hold 
of his coat, " the gentlemen are often out there after the 
game. The bridge has fallen down and no one goes that 
way. If they was to catch you they would scold ever so. 
They put Johnny Gibson into the stocks the week before 
last and he is only an idiot." 

" An idiot ! what a shame ! " said Ernest. 

"Yes, sir; so father said," continued Mary; "but they 
said he ought to be wise enough to keep out of other folk's 
grounds." 

"What, the path went through the preserves, did iti" 

"^id Ernest. 
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** Oh, yes, sir," said Mary ; " and there is a path farther on, 
sir," and Ernest leaving the stile they walked on and Mary 
contintied) " oh, yes, sir, that is where the game is ; and the 
young gentlemen broke the bridge down, so father says," and 
Mary blushed and looked frightened at her words. 

" Don't be afraid of me, Mary," said Ernest, resuming his 
cheerful air ; "I don't know the gentlemen and the gentle- 
men don't know me and so I shan't tell. Then they take a 
deal of care of the game ? " 

"Oh, dear, sir, they do," said Mary; "the other path up 
here, sir, goes over a wooden bridge, just like that you wrote 
on the mud, and we all go along that path," and she now 
pointed to a style and well-worn path. 

" And where does this go, MaryV he said. 

" To the squire's house," said Mary. 

" What is the name of the squire's housed' said Ernest. 

" I don't know sir," said Mary. 

" What is the squire's name then? you know that," he con- 
tinued. 

" Squire Truman, sir," answered Mary; " it is down there 
I go to school." 

"Is it?" said Ernest, and giving the last rub to Mary's 
frock still irremediably dirty, he put one hand on the stile 
and clearing it at a bound trudged along the path with pack 
and stick and bespattered clothes in excited search after the 
spot where the white tent had been pitched. 

He soon found a brook and a bridge but not the ones he 
sought. 

He wandered from the path down the stream in pursuit of 
outlines round whose familiar forms many a fancy of- child- 
hood and youth had twined when he suddenly heard two 
voices among the trees. The first said, — 

" You've got enough for thith morning I am thure. Let 
me look in the basthket 1 " 

" Come on then," said the other. " This one more cover 
and then up the hill." 

" No, I protestht," was the reply. " If you talk of going 
up the hill, I thall jutht go home, and have luntheon with 
Amelia. Let me look in the basthket 1 " 

" Come then," was the answer ; when Ernest heard the first 
voice again say, — 

"Thatth capital. Two or three momingth thutsth ath 
thith, and what with thothe the keeper getth, we thall have 
pheasanth enough in all conthienth. If you can only hatth a 
fourth of them, thtove, knd henth, and all included ; we thant 
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wtitti ft/r phoananth. But I don't mean to come out again mj- 
ih^tlfth, tfiatth thertain. It ith too hard work." 

Thirro WON now a crash among the boughs and two youn^ 
fttt^u a|;|;rrmchod Ernest, — the one tall and slim, the other 
HUfitU^r tttul more florid. 

** Hy iUifVOf* Maid Heron, for, as the reader will conjecture. 
It wtm ho and Geofrrey; '^here ith thome fellow in the 

** Ho ihore in" was the rejoinder. 

** ThotfUi jMJcUor tsthap," added Heron. 

Knumi leant against a tree gazing at the brook with its 
rnnUiiH and pools on which the glittering May sun shone in 
lirteN and Hpots through a canopy itself the home of playful 
moMmiH an(l dots of sunshine caught on leafy boughs and 
uumny stems, while over him in a tall fir tree a squirrel 
gambolled and leapt from branch to branch. He was whistl- 
ing a tune in contemplative scarce audible notes when aloud 
*' Ifalloah " made him turn round and find himself in presence 
of the drcfMled owners of the ground. 

Jf n slightly raised his hat while Geoflftrey shouted angrily, — 

" What tiro you doing here, off the pathi" 

** Disthturbing the game, and breaking down the fenseth," 
added Heron. 

" KxouHo me if I have done wrong," was Ernest's reply; 
** I was looking for a spot where there is such a bridge as 
this hy a lake where large bullrushes grow and tall sedges. 
My father made a sketch of it some thirty years ago and at 
that time there were many large-leaved docks in a grand 
cluster on the left and a bit of orange and brown rock here, on 
the right. If such a spot be on your grounds, may I look for 
it f 

"No, indeed, you can't,'* said Geoffrey in a surly voice, 
holding Heron's arm unconsciously. 

" I am sorry," said Ernest, taking a step back. " I will 
tread as gently as yourselves among the covers." 

" Don't you trustht him," said Heron aside to Geoffrey. 

** Among the covers," burst out Geoffrey. 

" It ith impossible," said Heron. 

" Could I not reach the spot and avoid the covers ?" said 
Ernest after a pause in which he had turned partly round. 
"The colour of the bit of rock was a most brilliant orange, 
like that. It was close to the bridge," and Ernest .moved 
forward to point with his stick, when Geoffrey stepped before 
him and- cried, — 

^* Hang the rock, I don't care whether it is orange or blue, 
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or yellow or green you can't go there. So the sooner you 
trundle back again over the fence and away home the 
better.'' 

" And think yourself lucky," said Heron, " not to be athked 
to trudge along with uth in the opposite direction." 

Ernest did not press his request further but reflecting that 
the country had fallen into hands that valued pheasants more, 
and artists less than of old he rose the hill to Brocklaw lane 
kearing, — 

An orange rock 1 bless us ! " 

With his impertinence 1 " was the reply, spoken in a voice 
plainly intended to reach his ear. " The vagabond ! he 
wantth thome eggth for hith pack, or a leveret I'll be bound ! " 

Ernest heard no more but when he was out of sight, 
Oeoffery turned round and exclaimed, facing Heron so sud- 
denly that his hat was knocked off by the basket, — 

"That fellow is like the photograph the Governor had 
which you blew into the fire." 

" What photograph 1 " said Heron as he lifted his hat and 
cleaned it. 

"Ha! ha!" continued Geoffrey; "the one Amelia teased 
you with." 

" What photograph," repeated Heron, putting on his hat, 
" I teased Amelia with ? " 

" Why Ernest Heath ! the one you put in the fire before 
she had seen it," continued Geoffi:ey. 

"Ernest Heath!" cried Heron. " Nonsenth ! that would 
be a joke." 

" And his father was a poor devil of an artist and sketched 
about here," continued Geoffrey. 

" Nonsenth ! double dyed nonsenth ! " exclaimed Heron, 
"a gentleman looking like that ! Therve him right, if it 
wathhim! Didn't it Tsthefferyl" - - 

" I'll tell Amelia what you shouted after him," exclaimed 
Geoflfrey. 

" You teathe me worth than Floth," cried Heron, turning 
round and putting out his arms slowly in order to seat him- 
self on a large root when Geoffi:ey set down his basket and 
coming quickly from behind put his arms under his shoulders 
lifted and pushed him so violently that he ran down the hill 
and only saved himself from falling by catching a young tree. 
Kecovering, he turned round, following Geoffrey (who was 
convulsed with laughter), adjusting his hat, and crying, — 

" Confound it, Tstheffery ! you'll have to get me a new tile." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GREAT HOUSE. 

Ernest reached the lane to find Mr. Hardy the curate, 
who volunteered to conduct him to Coltscray where he was 
bound. Passing through the outlying districts of Crowtaire 
the two reached the courtyard as the stable clock struck one, a 
sound followed by the loud tolling of a bell firom a turret 
announcing to trees and fields and all the rest of the world 
that the hour of lunch had come to the great house. 

In obedience to the summons Amelia rose firom the perusal 
of the last new novel, crossed the hall, and reaching the 
dining-room found Truman making a rapid luncheon while 
Mary Green — a gentle middle-aged woman — ^who appeared 
half a domestic, half an equal, was attending on him. 

" You are early, papa," said Amelia. 

" Yes," said Truman, " I have to meet Lord Bluegrove 
across the park about the testimonial to Granger." 

''I see Mr. Hardy and a strange man coming into the 
yard," added Amelia. 

" Indeed ! I don't want to see Hardy again," exclaimed 
Truman. " He hindered half an hour of my time this morn- 
ing ; " and Biggs entering he bid him show Mr. Hardy into 
the drawing-room and then continued addressing Amelia. 
" It is the schoolmaster." 

" A master ! papa," exclaimed Amelia. 

" Yes," answered Truman, " you have complained of imper- 
tinence several times you know Amelia." 

" Surely, papa, Mr. Hardy will do nothing without advising 
with me," exclaimed Amelia. 

" I suppose not," said Truman, " and yet I understood him 
that the girls were coming to-day." 

" Dear! I hope not" cried Ajnelia, " to-day is most incon- 
venient ; Ernest Heath coming and all. I had intended to go 
in the carriage and do some shopping." 

" Well, Amelia, I don't know," said Truman; " I must leave 
you and Mr. Hardy to manage," and he stepped out of the 
window into the park. 

Biggs meanwhile opened the hall door and ushered in the 
visitors ; when Mr. Hardy pulled two or three cards out of 
his pocket saying, — 
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" Here, Biggs, are some tickets for a penny reading. You 
mil like them]" 

" Much, sir ; thank you," said Biggs taking the cards 
which would give him the opportunity he wanted to call on 
an old aunt and a dearly loved occasion for patronage 
among his fellow-servants. 

" If you have any difficuty with the tickets " continued 
Mr. Hardy " you complained you had last time, mention my 
name; or, stay, 1*11 give you a card. I haven't one with 
me," he added feeling in his pockets, " but you can mention 
my name." 

" Oh, sir, I thank you, we shall manage," said Biggs, and, 
lost in contemplation of the tickets he turned away to the 
window when Ernest handed his card saying,— 

" Will you take that in, if you please 1 " 

Biggs looked at Ernest, and nothing doubting that he 
was the schoolmaster Truman had called him took the card 
and hurried to show Mr. Hardy into the drawing-room 
putting the tickets and the card together into his pocket and 
not even noticing as he again crossed the hall that Ernest 

waited- 

For a time Ernest expected momentarily a summons, but 
none came. He let his knapsack down gently and his eye 
w^andered round and round the hall and aided by the quiet- 
ness of the large house observed at every passage more and 
more of the home of his mother's youthful womanhood. 

There was the massive oak staircase with its turned ballus- 
ters heavy handrail and carved newels capped with 
griffins bearing banners and with W «x,lumn^5arried arched 
passages on each story. The sun shming obliquely through 
the windows now startled Ernest by casting a bright light, 
coloured in spots and patches, on ike staircase wall which 
reflected, gave momentarily to a flag held. by a griffin the 
appearance of being waved, and then, like a long echo from 
the past, a weird tale with which his mother used to sing him 
to sleep and of which this flag was the burden came back to 
him. 

His mind thus tuned he read old and familiar knowledge 
and strange stories in the coats of arms and curious mottoes 
which he spelt one by one walking on tiptoe lest he should 
disturb the sanctity of the place even by the noise of a foot- 
fall. The window alone swarmed with distant and strange 
memories, which, drawn by the sun, crept upon it in clusters 
like flies. 

Wearied rather with abundance than exhaustion, he noticed, 
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it seemed for the first time, the ceiling with its carved beams 
and the massive fire-place with its iron dogs and great framed 
chimney-piece reaching to the ceiling, in the centre panel 
of which— doubtless some modem innovation — a looking glass 
was fixed. 

Tapestry on each side the chimney-piece representing 
hunters, in antique dresses with dogs and stags (a purchase 
of Truman's), next attracted him. Beyond this a family- 
portrait which Ernest seemed to recognize enticed him into 
a recess where he stood with his quiet serious fe.ce forgetful 
of his unrecognized presence filled with reverence for the 
house for the state about him and for the family which 
owned the house and were ministered to by the state — ^the 
state which left him thus forgotten. 

Meanwhile, her father gone, Amelia, having fed the gold- 
fish said, — 

" You were early at breakfast; and, oh ! Mary, have you 
told Jane to get the green-room ready for Mr. Heath 1 " 

" It is ready," said Mary, " that dress sits very well, and 
does become you." 

" You recollected the drawers which would not open in the 
green-room I daresay 1" said Amelia as Mary retired a little 
way, looking at her. 

" I spoke to the carpenters but they have been busy all 
day for Mr. Geoffrey," answered Mary. 

" What does he want them forf* exclaimed Amelia. " I 
am sorry to hear about your aunt." 

" Thank you," answered Mary. " Will Mr. Heath occupy 
that room for many weeks?" 

"For many weeks! I don't know," answered Amelia. 
" If he is here when you come back you mustn't be surprised. 
Mr. Thornton is old and papa thinks greatly of Ernest Heath. 
If nothing comes to stop me I will go with you to the station. 
But, oh ! dear," she nqw cried as raising her eyes to the park 
she saw ten or twelve children approaching. " What is to 
day] The fifteenth I declare," she added seizing a newspaper. 
"The school was to open to-day. How stupid!" and with 
these words she hurried out of the room to meet the girls 
flocking into the hall, crying, — 

"How can you let them in here. Biggs, with their dirty 
feet," and not noticing Mr. Hardy, who crossed the hall 
quickly from the ante-room, saying, — 

" You must excuse us Miss Truman to-day. The girls live 
far apart and I had not time to stop them so I came myself 
.to take charge." 
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**1 like the opening to commence with a hymn," cried 
Amelia, " and I am in no way prepared." 

I am very sorry, Miss Truman," said Mr. Hardy eagerly, 

but really 1 had no choice. I have been telling Mr. 
Truman, indeed, how much I should regret to have the school 
closed during Miss Green's absence, throwing so much trouble 
on Miss Thornton who is quite unfit for it — or having our 
choir altogether neglected." 

** Dear me ! " exclaimed Amelia, shaking her head and look- 
ing a good deal like the dragon Mary Gray had reported her. 

" So I proposed to Mr. Truman — Miss Truman I am sure 
you will excuse it," continued Mr. Hardy. 

Amelia looked round from Mr. Hardy uneasily at Ernest 
who sat on one of the large old chairs quiet and observant 
and as if ready to be spoken to should she desire, and then 
exclaimed with the greatest anger, looking at Biggs, — 

" Biggs ! why do you keep that door open? Children, come 
in," and Amelia took hold of Mary Gray whom Ernest 
recognized at once and pulled her into the house and her 
hand falling on the mud, she looked down. 

The terrified child burst into tears and raised her eyes to 
Ernest who rose from his seat but Amelia turned a sur- 
prised and angry look upon him and Mr. Hardy himself 
advanced and said, — 

" You will not I hope. Miss Truman, object to the master." 

" Object to the master," she cried, letting Mary go. " I am 
sure I shal]. I am surprised, — I do object." 

" I am really ashamed. Miss Truman," Mr. Hardy began. 

" Grace Thornton can do nothing poor thing," cried Aiielia, 
interrupting him, '' but lie on the so& all day; that she is able 
to teach at all is a great mercy. It would gratify her to take 
charge of my pupils for any time. Do ask her Mr. Hardy 
and let me hear no more about the matter." 

" If you don't like the master," he continued, apologetically. 

" Don't like him," cried Amelia, while she gazed fully at 
Ernest. ^* I don't indeed. I don't like him at all," and then, 
as if fearing she had been too outspoken^ she added " it should 
be a mistress for girls." 

" I will try and find a mistress, then," said Mr. Hardy 
eagerly, " but I should be sorry for this young man. It would 
be a charity to him and he is skilled in teaching. Ho taught 
in Mr. Thornton's schools for some time and knows some- 
thing of the girls. He has been lately in a training school 
for masters. He returned to Crowtaire only to-day. He is 
poor, too. I may almost say brings his worldly wealth on his 
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back. Miss Green's absence seemed to me proridentiaL Em- 
ployment here for a time would enable him to look about. 
I almost promised him your support." 

Ernest, interested, had looked on eagerly during this account 
meeting Amelia's frequent glances with a half smile. 

Frowning a little Amelia now said, — 

" Your opinion is a great recommendation, Mr. Hardy, but 
if we should open the school at all I do prefer a mistress. 
You must make holiday for a time." 

" Have you re-arranged the score for Sunday Miss Truman?" 
said Mr. Hardy collecting the girls. 

"Indeed I have," said Amelia in a conciliatory voice; "and 
now you are here," she added, "I should like to try it. 
Biggs, the key of the school-room." Biggs pulled up his 
collar and looked uneasy but did not move and Amelia 
repeated more imperiously, " Get the key. Biggs." 

" The door is open miss," said Biggs, standing on one side 
and pulling more and more at his collar as she went by him 
with Mr. Hardy and the girls began to follow. " But miss — 
Mr. Geoffirey — miss," he added, "has had the harmonium 
removed into the servants' hall." 

" Mr. Geoflfrey ! the harmonium ! surely," exclaimed Amelia 
colouring. 

" But he has, miss," said Biggs, bowing and twisting his 
head round. 

" Into the servants' hall," cried Amelia; " and — ^and — ^the 
forms 1" 

" Are partly removed too — I believe," said Biggs. 

" You cannot mean it !" cried Amelia, " all this tapping I 
have heard all morning ! You cannot — — " 

Amelia waited for no more but hurried across the yard 
followed by Mr. Hardy. She opened the school door to 
see a scene of destruction which filled her eyes with tears 
while Mr. Hardy standing behind dared not utter a word of 
consolation. 

Thus standing gazing they heard from behind a screen of 
boards across the room, — 

"That'll do Tstheffery; thothe eggth are quite a picture. 
Come along now I'm fainting with hunger and the lunth bell 
hath rung an hour I'm thure." 

" What has happened"?" cried Mr. Hardy as Amelia lifted 
her eyes from between her hands exclaiming, — 

" Oh ! the desolation ! the maps gone ! the harmonium ! the 
very texts from the walls! Oh! it is one of my brothers 
freaks. I a/m angry. But our practising you see is inx- 
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possible and for a few days at all events tlie school cannot 
reopen," and they returned to the hall, when Mr. Hardy 
led the children away. 



CHAPTER VI. 



UNCLE AND COUSINS. 



Amelia was now crossing to the dining-room when Ernest 
rose from his seat and leaving his knapsack and stick 
approached her and said, — 

" Miss Truman, I don't think you know me." 

" No, indeed I don't," cried Amelia startled. 

'* Your father has not perhaps told you. He asked me to 
come," said Ernest. 

" Papal" cried Amelia, "no he didn't tell me." 

" I am sorry," said Ernest between his reverence and 
his dismay getting a little confused. 

" I don't understand," said Amelia, " not in the least. I 
have been called out from lunch by these children already. 
If you want to see papa come when he is at home or go to 
the mill, — the mill I should say is best. Really I know 
nothing about it." She then turned angrily to Biggs, crying, 
" How did you not tell me what the carpenters were about] 
It was very wrong," and then recollecting herself she added, 
" be sure that Thomas has the carriage ready to go to the 
station and call in Crowtaire," and she now went into the 
dining-room and shut the door; when Ernest turned to Biggs 
and said, — 

" I don't think Miss Truman knows who I am." 

"Don't look like it, does it]" said Biggs. 

" I had better go across to the mill, I think," he added, 
after a moment's reflection; " shall I find Mr. Truman there]" 

" Most likely," answered Big^. " Do you know the way] 
The footpath is the shortest. That is your best plan; and 
look you, if you want so see Miss Truman come about twelve 
to-morrow or the next day. Don't try her again to-day," 
and Biggs winked confidentially. 

Ernest took up his knapsack his stick and his hat much 
more sadly than he had put them down his mortification and 
grief, indeed, were intense. 
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He went out of the door and walked across the yard and 
turned round into the road. 

Meanwhile Amelia at last at luncheon was about to speak 
to Mary Green who helped her when Heron came in through 
the window looking round as if he thought some one was close 
behind and saying eagerly,— 

" Amelia. Thuth a queer thing hath happened — ^thuth a 
queer thing." 

" The queerest thing, far, I think," cried Amelia, " is what 
you and Geoffrey have been doing." 

"What, about the thkooll" said Heron, "ah, you mutht 
thpeak to Tstheffery about that." 

"Indeed I will,*' exclaimed Amelia." 

" But thith other thing," said Heron, looking behind, " I 
want to tell you about that." 

" Tell me then," said Amelia, " and if either of you want 
any luncheon for goodness' sake come I do want to see 
Geoffrey." 

" Well, thith young nian, Amelia," said Heron, and there 
was certainly a noise of a footstep on the gravel, " Tstheffery 
thaith he wath Ernest Heath." 

"Ernest Heath!" cried Amelia starting up and pressing 
her hand on her forehead. 

" Tho Tstheffery thaith," continued Heron; "he thaw the 
photograph." 

" The photograph ! Ernest Heath ! Where was this ? 
What was the man like?" exclaimed Amelia, in the greatest 
trepidation. 

" A tallish man," said Heron, " a brown beard and a wide- 
awake hat with a broad ribbon, dirty trowserth and a big 
thtick, just like a pedlar or a poacher, he wath indeed." 

"Biggs! Biggs!" cried Amelia, hurrying out of the room to 
find Biggs still standing at the open door. He started and 
recollecting the lunch and the cold dishes closed the door and 
turned quickly round when Amelia cried, " Is that gentleman 
gone? — ^that young man? — ^that schoolmaster? — ^is he gone?" 

Biggs stood aghast, and said at last, — 

" Yes, mum ! gone ! yes mum." 

" Make haste and catch him ! Kun after him Biggs," cried 
Amelia. 

Biggs started though the order was one more easily given 
than obeyed. He had but taken three steps however when 
he turned round and said, — 

" Catch him did you say Miss?" 

" Oh, dear," cried Amelia, " run after him ! bring him back !" 
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Biggs again started when luckily spying the stable boy he 
pressed him into the service and Ernest was caught and 
the message delivered. A moment's hesitation and he came 
back. 

Amelia met him from the porch, saying, — 
Ernest Heath ! why did you not tell me who you were?" 
I sent my card/' said Ernest looking at Biggs. 
Did you have Mr. Heath's card?" cried Amelia. 
Mr. Heath's card ! I didn't have no card," exclaimed Biggs, 
relapsing into bad English in his excitement, and feeling in 
his pockets he pulled out the tickets Mr. Hardy had given 
him when Ernest's card flew on to the floor. Biggs stooped 
slowly and picked it up, saying, — 

" He oomed with Mr. Hardy and I thou't " 

''Thought," exclaimed Amelia, ''without thinking at all 
another time bring all cards direct to me. Now, take Mr. 
Heath's luggage," she continued, and Ernest handing his 
knapsack Biggs ascended the stairs turning it round and 
round with wondering contempt; and Amelia taking Ernest 
into the dining-room cried "Some warm plates, Biggs, at 
once." 

When Heron saw Amelia rush away he stood stupifled to 
have his ears greeted by Geoffrey's loud laugh as he emerged 
from behind the window crying, — 

"It was better even than I expected, and you had 
not told her the worst. Ha! ha! ha! I shall be before 
you; come along man and finish those eggs," he continued, 
dragging the unwilling Heron away; " I have had to rearrange 
all yours, come along." 

Amelia and Ernest thus found an empty room. Biggs 
brought warm plates and luncheon over Ernest retired into 
the bow window. 

" You may be sure, Ernest, I had no idea of your taking a 
cross country walk," said Amelia, " or we would have met you 
at Ashtown Cross or Beechwood. We often drive that way. 
I am very sorry but you do not blame me much I hope." 

" No, indeed," Miss Truman, he would have said, but her 
more familiar address checked him. " I think it was not quite 
right of me to come into the house as I did but I was thought- 
less. If you will let me I should like to make myself fit for 
your rooms before my uncle comes." 

" He won't be here till dinner ; he never is," answered 
Amelia. " Indeed, I won't let you go. I am quite used to 
any untidiness, though I made such a fuss just now — so many 
things happened to deceive me." 
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" Your brother and Mr. Heron will be in directly]'* asked 
Ernest still not at ease. 

"It is unlikely before dinner. If they come they will be 
quite as untidy as you are. By-the-bye there is a letter for you 
from Mr. Thornton. I have looked at it so many times and 
wondered what was in it; do open it." And she handed a 
letter from the mantle-piece. 

Made alive again by Amelia's cordiality Ernest's old faith 
returned. He seemed, indeed, to have alighted upon the 
golden summit of his earthly dreams. He opened the letter, 
nevertheless, with some tremor while Amelia withdrew as 
Heron again entered. 

" Amelia," he said, " you did not thtop to hear my tale." 

" Your tale," exclaimed Amelia with surprise. 

" Yeth, my tale," continued Heron speaking low and con- 
fidentially; "I don't think it wath your cousin you know; I 
feel thure it wath not. Tstheffery only thaid it wath to teath 
me. He wath beating about with hith thtiok in the preservth 
whistling. He wath more like a poacher than anything." 
Heron paused as if he heard Geoffrey, " I with you had theen 
him." But while he yet spoke Truman himself entered hold- 
ing the arm of Geoffrey, quite serious now, and Amelia with 
her grievances became attentive also while Geoffrey said, — 

"If you think so much of Handyside why did you let 
Thornton have him?" 

" For many reasons, Geoffrey," answered Truman. 

'^ What is it, papa?" said Amelia anxiously. 

" Granger tells me that Handyside has invented a new loom, 
that is all," answered Truman. 

" One of value, papal" said Amelia. 

"He says so" answered Truman; "one that will bring 
gold enough into Thornton's coffers if it does not empty 



mine." 



"But we really know so little about it," said Geoffrey. 
"We have merely Granger's report and Thornton is very 
close and cautious." 

" Yes, yes. We want to be posted up in Thornton's affairs." 
answered Truman. " I can have Handyside at any time. Is 
Ernest come]" 

" Yes; here he is papa," said Amelia, as Ernest walked from 
the window. 

Truman shook hands. Heron stepped back while Geoffrey 
said, — 

^* Is this my cousin, Ernest Heath]" 

" Yes, indeed, it is," answered Ernest, shaking Geoffrey's 
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hand heartily. '' I have led you into several mistakes, I find, 
this morning." 

" You must excuse Heron and me,*' said Geoffirey with a 
smile, bringing Heron forward. 

" I am sure he will," said Amelia, " I have won my excuse 
so easily. He has been mistaken for a poacher, papa," con- 
tinued Amelia, " and turned off the grounds — ^and for a school- 
masier and ordered out of the house; but I interrupt you." 

"I am glad you are safely housed now, any way," said 
Truman. " You have your letter from Thornton I see. May 
I look at it?" 

" Oh yes," said Ernest. " I am to be with him at nine to- 
morrow." 

" Be punctual," said Truman. " This afternoon I will show 
you my mill and tell you about carpets." 

'' And about this new loom," said Amelia, " and then we 
shall hear whether Mr. Thornton has found a California." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

"Well done, Amelia," said Truman the following morning 
as Amelia entered the breakfast-room where he and Ernest sat 
at half-past eight; " must we thank Thornton for this?" 

" If you please, papa," answered Amelia, looking at Ernest. 
" The change however will be of short duration if I find you 
gentlemen with these business faces." 

"Don't mock at Ernest," said Truman; "I am delighted. 
His head is as full of carpets looms- designs and textures as 
if he had been bom among us. I believe that paper I saw him 
put in his pocket was some business sketch." 

" What paper," said Amelia as she poured out her tea. 
** Come, Ernest, I must see it." 

" It is nothing," said Ernest, colouring slightly. 

"It is a line, as he names it, of what Heron calls the 
'oranth rock* which Geoffrey showed him yesterday, be 
sure." 

"Come, Ernest, who is right?" said Truman, sending his 
cup for the rare honour of being filled by the hands of Amelia. 
" I can't let you take my secrets to Thornton." 

Ernest hiuided a paper saying, — "Here are the secrets, 
unde." 
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Traman received it with a hmaorons smile while Amelia 
rising, exclaimed, — 

" Papa you are right," and snatched it, crying, " I protest 
against business here." 

" Please, Amelia, give it me," said Ernest, holding out his 
hand. *^ It is only an attempt to understand a particular 
loom." 

"It is a simple piracy," said Truman, "a plot to carry 
information to the enemy's camp. Tear it up Ainelia." 

" No, indeed, I won't," said Amelia handing the paper to 
Ernest who received it and blushed. "I'll provide Ernest 
with a sop to throw the bear — that greedy Thornton who is 
determined to keep Handyside from you." 

" As for Handyside," said Truman, observing the two before 
him with gratified curiosity, " he would most surely have been 
back with me long ago without any action of mine but for 
the fancy he has for that poor girl Grace." 

" For Grace !" cried Amelia, with a laugh, putting a lump 
of sugar into Ernest's cup; " Handyside, Ernest, was the son 
of a Scotch gardener whom my uncle Griffith imported to 
Crowsfoot, his estate, when this hero was ten or eleven years 
old. He was clever, taught of an evening and employed by 
the firm, and the partnership being dissolved he left with Mr. 
Thornton. How was this, papal" 

" Thornton claimed him as a piece of his own manufacture," 
answered Truman. 

"Oh, that was it, was it?" said Amelia. "He is the 
strangest funniest dreamiest man," she continued, addressing 
Ernest, " a man with a rough address. Grace Thornton loves 
his voice I've heard her say but it is the most ungentlemanly 
voice to me. He never allows * Sir' or * Miss ' to slip through 
his lips even by accident. He dresses half like a working 
man half like a gentleman. He is, I mustn't say cadaverous, 
but not healthy looking — some say he is consumptive. He is 
very fond of flowers — of all things. Don't they say he is 
learned in botany, papa?" 

" You see what fun she makes of this bone of contention, 
Ernest," said Truman, looking over a newspaper he had taken 
up whether really to read seemed more than doubtfal. 

" At one of our school fStes, any way, he had got that care- 
less little girl Mary Gray," continued Amelia. "She is as fond 
of flowers as he is and he was telling her all the names. We 
met him one day with a bag strapped round his neck and papa, 
or somebody, would insist on offering him some biscuits we 
had in the carriage. He opened his bag, and, instead of 
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luncheon a common nettle popped out or something exactly 
like it. The bag was full to the mouth of flowers leaves and 
such an omTdum gatherum, I burst out laughing and he has 
never liked me since. He goes long walks himself on a Sunday, 
away from his wife." 

"Amelia does not approve of that, you see Ernest," said 
Truman again glancing over his paper. 

" There is some excuse for Handyside, however," said 
Amelia. " She's a horrid worrying creature. People say she 
drinks whenever Handyside gives her a chance, and, scare-crow 
as he is, I do think he deserves a better wife. Some say she 
married him against his will and others that he sacrificed 
himself to save her from drink; that would be rather like the 
conceited old fellow. They have no children alive but a little 
grand-daughter, Alice, lives with them; but, oh dear, they are 
altogether such strange people. I called one day wanting the 
little untrained thing to come to my school that I might give 
her some sort of polish and whether he thought Alice was by 
I don't know, but there the great tall thin fellow was amid 
the smallest bantam poultry you ever saw calling them ' my 
lord this, my lady that, little Harry the other, Jannikins,' 
and I don't know what. At first I was sure he did not see 
me but when I spoke he just held up his left hand behind 
him towards me while he finished his speech to *my lord,' 
and put him into a pen. He could only have heard my voice, 
but when he tvirned round there was no surprise nor the least 
humility in his face. He is altogether the maddest queerest 
creattire. We can't find his match in these parts; we must 
go to your great city for that. When I think of it, papa, if 
Grace — ^that helpless dreaming thing — ever was to have an 
admirer I don't wonder Handyside should be the man." 

"It is twenty minutes to nine," said Ernest, looking at 
Truman, "I think I must be going; thank you Amelia." 

" That all your gratitude," said Amelia. " Not even a desire 
to hear the end of my tale which is more than half business." 

" Ten minutes will bring even me to Brockton," said Truman, 
putting down one paper to take another; "you must not 
despise the petty politics of the place." 

" Of which I am so beautiful an exponder," said Amelia, 
laughing. " No, Ernest, I won't accept thanks wrung out of 
you; but you will like to hear the rest?* 

" If you please," said Ernest, with an impatience growing 
upon him through a business hunger made eager by the 
uncertain hold he had on Crowtaire which Amelia's very 
confidence made him feel the more acutelv. 
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"I'll wait till you come home if you answer me so," said 
Amelia. 

Pray do tell me," said Ernest, more warmly. 
This strange man is the one thing they tight about," con- 
tinued Amelia. " Why, you'll soon perhaps know better than 
myself. To Mr. Thornton, who follows and watches Handy- 
side and picks up anything which drops from him he may do 
some good. Geotirey holds him in the utmost contempt and 
for my part I think papa wants him out of envy." 

"You see what fun she makes of me now, Ernest," said 
Truman, putting down his paper and placing the letters 
in a heap. " Handyside would carry everything before him 
was he not the veriest fool of a child with no business desire 
about him. It is quite time to be off now, however. Take 
the sop for the bear," he added, picking up Ernest's sketch, 
" I'll put you in the way." 

Truman showed Ernest the stile and the footpath and in 
ten minutes he reached Brockton to be shown into the 
billiard room. 

Thornton, meanwhile, engaged in the business room with a 
gentleman, a stranger in Crowtaire, was saying, — 

" I have always been puzzled that a number of gentlemen 
themselves mill-owners, can even feel entitled to listen to the 
complaints of the men employed by another mill-owner like 
themselves, much more to encourage and consider such com- 
plaints; but it is late in the day to talk like this." 

"Indeed it is," was the reply; "the Masters' Association has 
now existed many years. to the mutual benefit, we are assured, 
both of masters and men. By our Mendly negotiations we 
have averted numerous strikes in this country and in Scotland 
and kept the whole carpet-weaving trade in unusual content." 

" And can you mean, Mr. Barker," continued Thornton, 
" that, should my men complain to you about the reduction 
in their wages — as you seem to hint they will — ^their complaint 
will really be entertained and considered?" 

" Assuredly," answered Barker. 

" Their wages, when reduced, would far exceed those of the 
agricultural labourers their neighbours brothers uncles and 



cousins." 



"I need not say," answered Barker, "that anything you 
urge per contra will procure equal consideration." 

"But I object to the tribunal," said Thornton; "I object 
altogether. It is a self-constituted affair. I ask to be left 
alone to settle my disputes myself with my own men." 

" I must again repeat," said Barker, politely, " that your 
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objection to interference is only equalled by our unwillingness 
to interfere. We have no real power, as you know, beyond 
argument." 

"Argument of a very potent kind," exclaimed Thornton, 
" while our mills are alike and our mode of work alike. 
Dear me, Mr. Barker, you revive strongly my great desire to 
find a special carpet of some sort; some special manufacture 
which would give you no more title to interfere with me than 
you have to interfere with a weaver of cloth or calico. You 
do indeed." 

"Let me again urge you," continued the stranger, sooth- 
iiiglyj " *o be with us at oxir meeting to-morrow. Your fellow 
mUf-owner Mr. Truman will be there. He proposes no similar 
reduction to yours. He works with our association wonder- 
folly." 

" I dare say," said Thornton, angrily. " How he can do as 
he does, and flourish as he does, were a problem would puzzle 
a dozen wise heads. I will be with you, Mr. Barker, but pro- 
test beforehand against any interference; however much the 
north may want you, we're a different people. But for your 
support no strike would ever be dreamt o£ Here you intro- 
duce insubordination and discontent, where, but for you, all 
were subjection and peace. I can resist you. Yes, and be 
sent to Coventry ! hey ! Barker. But I will not quarrel with 
you, so let me show you the vine of which I spoke." 

Thornton shortly now dismissed his visitor and was stepping 
into his carriage when John informed him of Ernest's caU and 
was bid to direct Ernest to follow him to the mill. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW STRANGE AND UNEARNEST. 

At the mill Ernest was shown into a room with benches 
against the walls which he concluded to be the waiting room. 
In it, beside two or three others, stood a stout man in white 
clothes much bespattered with grease watching a door into 
an inner room through which came a tall, thin, pale-feu^d man 
of about fifby-five, whom Ernest at once rightly supposed to bo 
Handyside. 

The man in white, who was plainly the engineer, met 
Handyside and said with a motion of his thumb toward the 
door, — 
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" In a bustle?" 

** Aye, indeed," was the reply. 

" How aboot the wages?" 

" They are to come doon ;" but, the inner door again open- 
ing an old grey head was visible which made a slight motion 
and Handyside re-entered. 

Swift resumed his watchful posture, and Handyside re- 
appearing continued, pointing with his thumb as before. 

"A little uneasy aboot it?" 

"Bother uneasy," said Handyside. "What hae I to do 
with it? I go next month." 

" Don't he take that kindly?" said Swift, in the same under- 
tone, studying Handyside's face. 

" Don't take it at all," answered Handyside. " Talks to me 
as he would to a boomerang which seems to go but always 
comes back again." 

" Does he think that the men will write to the masters if 
he lowers the wages?" said Swift. "What do you say?" he 
added. 

" Dinna say anything," answered Handyside. 

" I don't think it. I know," continued Swift, " I've had a 
pretty 'bout with 'em. I've staved it off by speaking doobt- 
ful and promising a sure answer on Thursday and they don't 
like to break with him till they know for s\ire. What do 
you say?" 

" Dinna say anything," again answered Handyside. 

"But I daren't tell him," continued Swift. "He thinks 
they are to be handled like machines not like critturs with 
wills of their own. If there be one thing would set us all 
wrong here it would be this letter, so I say. What do you 
say?" 

" Dinna say anything," answered Handyside. " Canna 
make him oot no more than I can my auld bantam; and he's 
the cunningest ci'eature I know; if there's a thing he likes in 
this world it is thae black rape seed and ye canna keep him 
from them, nor from telling idl the ithers aboot them too." 

" But he's off somewhere, isn't he?" said Swift, again mov- 
ing his thumb. 

" Yes," answered Handyside. 

"Where to?" said Swift, eagerly. 

" Well, if ye ask me," answered Handyside, " I dinna think 
he's going after what he likes, but after what he most dislikes; 
but I dinna ken." 

" To the masters' meeting?" said Swift, in a lower tone, 
nodding toward the door. 
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** Well, I think it, and I dinna think it," answered EEand j- 
side. 

But now Thornton himself entered and was walking 
quickly to Swift and Handjside when Ernest stepped forward 
and said, — 

" Mr. Thornton?" 

" My name is Thornton," answered Thornton. 

" Ernest Heath, sir," said Ernest; " I am Ernest Heath." 

** I beg yonr pardon Mr. Heath," answered Thornton, 
putting his hand to his forehead, ''I had almost forgotten 
you. Here, Handyside and Swift is Mr. Heath. Show him 
round the mill I'll join you presently. I am pressed for 
time to^iay Mr. Heath. When did you come?" 

^* Yesterday," said Ernest with a conciousness that he was 
being studied by the trio before him. 

" By raU to Crowtairel" asked Thornton. 

" No, I walked from Brookside," said Ernest, with a half 
smile. 

"Well done! a long walk," said Thornton, reflectively. 
*' Handyside will sympathize with you there. Walked from 
Brookside! We cannot have nothing but business in our 
bead when there is no business at all to put there. Can 
we Handyside] ha! ha!" and Thornton walked slowly away, 
muttering to himself, — " He'll never do for me. Independent ! 
I might have known it ! Cheek-by-joul with the men depend 
on it." 

Ernest watched him thinking his unusual walk and desire 
to save his uncle's purse had, by making him peculiar, raised 
another bar across the path he so desired to tr^Eid. 

While Swift said to Handyside in a low tone, " Made up 
bis mind agin' himi" Handyside did not answer, but turning 
round and looking Ernest in the face said, — 

" Ye've not been over our mill before?" 

" No, I have not," said Ernest. 

" I'll show ye some pretty things if ye ken onything aboot 
our work " continued Handyside. 

" I was over Mr. Truman's mill yesterday," said Ernest. 

" Ah ! well ! then ye're not altogether a stranger," answered 
Handyside his face brightening. " That is my aidd mill 
where I go again verra soon," and he and Swift now led the way. 

They passed in review many looms and much machinery 
and after muddled explanations full of technical words repeated 
by Handyside with exhaustless patience and listened to by 
'Ernest as unweariedly, they came to a loom which Handyside 
patted as he said, — 
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" Now if ye were at Mr. Truman's mill yesterday ye saw a 
loom lie is verra proud of verra like this.'' 

" I did see the loom/' said Ernest, *' but could not quite 
make out its action." 

" If ye couldn't make him oot, ye can't this, for I hae added 
to this as I hae to all the others I showed ye." 

** Wait a moment," said Swift, '^ Muster Heath sees through 
it noo.** 

" I think I do," said Ernest. " It was the part here which 
puzzled me in Mr. Truman's, but this I quite understand, it 
is simpler." 

" I told you so," said Swift with a little triumph. 

f Ye think ye can see through it then?" said Handyside. 

" Indeed I can," answered Ernest. " It wias precisely here 
I was puzzled. See," he added, pulling his sketch out of his 
pocket, ^' I was trying to draw it at home last night." 

" Is this your sketch?" said Handyside while Swift studied 
it over his shoulder. 

" Yes," answered Ernest. 

"Without having him before ye?" said Handyside. 

" Yes," answered Ernest. 

" It is very good,** said Swift. 

" It is well he was not before ye," said Handyside. " Ye 
should do it with a T square, a board, and a scale. It is well 
he was not before ye. Put it in your pocket. If ye are 
coming here, ye should bring pencil and paper up here, 
and your rule, and draw them oot, inch by incL But if ye 
were never in a carpet mill before yesterday what ye hae 
done is verra fair." 

In the pattern room Swift left them. And a gentleman 
was saying to a designer he was leaving, — 

" Tlus is raw, this form stiff, it will never do." 

" One of our great customers," whispered Handyside as he 
left. " He almost boards here at times looking after one freak 
or another." 

But now Thornton coming drew Handyside aside while 
the designer said to Ernest, — 

" That man's the plague of my life." 

Ernest, with his readiness to help, and his artist's tastes all 
alive discussed and suggested and became absorbed in the 
study. 

Thornton watched Ernest and his £skce became more lowering 
and his manner more uneasy and when the designer, dropping 
a pencil, Ernest stooped and picked it up he said in a low 
voice to Handyside, — 
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" Swift seems to like tlie young man. What do you sayl" 

" I should say he will do," answered Handyside. 

" You should !" exclaimed Thornton. " He seems to think he 
knows everything — and to be ready to tell everyone about it." 

"I don't think any worse of him for that," answered Handy- 
side. 

"A man raised from the ranks," continued Thornton, 
" would know better his own place and how to keep others 
in theirs." 

" And where will ye find such a man, Mr. Thornton 1" said 
Handyside. " He isn't onywhere in this milL" 

" I don't know," said Thornton. 

" I do," said Handyside. 

"Well, well. Think again," said Thornton. "My mind 
is not made up; I would well like to oblige Truman but 
would like better to row my own boat with my own oars. 
I don't want to lose you for one." 

"Well, as for that," said Handyside, "I belong to Mr. 
Truman. I come off his estate and I always reckon myself 
his whenever he wants me. I came wi' ye at his bidding, 
and now it is settled between us that I go next month. I 
could hae put some one up to my work had ye got them 
six months ago, as I told ye, but now the time is over short. " 

These words did not increase Thornton's equanimity who 
muttered, — 

" I'd almost sooner take my greedy cousins. How could I 
trust this patronizing man to help me through such a 'bout 
with the men as the one before me." 

He now approached Ernest who looked up with a smile 
while Thornton said angrily to the designer, — 

" Has Mr. Greatbill been here?" 

" Yes, sir," was the startled reply. 

" Have you satisfied himi" asked Thornton. 

" No, sir, he returns this way." 

"Come, Mr. Heath," said Thornton; "his time is precious. 
The practical work of design requires years of study. This 
way. I leave in ten minutes." 

" Mr. Thornton, one word," said Greatbill's voice at their 
side. 

" Ah ! Mr. Heath," exclaimed Thornton, " I cannot even 
give you that ten minutes. How do you find our work?" 

" I think I shall like it," answered Ernest. " I tmll do so." 

" Ah !" said Thornton, drawing in his breath, " it is meaner 
and fuller of drudgery than you think." 

"Indeed," answered Ernest, inquiringly, "I do not dread it." 
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"There is little here to call for the culture a college 
developes," continued Thornton; "a power is wanted to 
understand machinery and govern men and keep them in 
their place." 

" Indeed !" said Ernest. 

" Little else, little else," cried Thornton. 

" And may not college education aid a man even in such 
work?" said Ernest, modestly. 

" Perhaps yes, perhaps no," answered Thornton. " If you 
want to see me again — ^to-day is Tuesday — call on Thurs- 
day say at the same time. Give my compliments to your 
uncle." 

"If you want to see me!" repeated Ernest to himself, 
staring at Thornton. 

" In order to assist you in your consideration my mill 
meanwhile is open to you if you like," continued Thornton, 
looking on the ground. " You will not carry its secrets to 
your uncle, ha ! ha ! And you know both Swift and Handy- 
side." But here Thornton turned sharply round on Swift and 
Handyside (who entered) crying, — 

" I'll not hear another word Swift. Those can go and 
those stay who like, — no wages are reduced yet." 

" But they think, sir," said Swift, eagerly. 

" Let them think, then," cried Thornton. " Think ! who 
tells you that they think? You don't know the leaders, you 
say, and yet you hear what they think!" 

"They — ^they — they speak to me in turns," cried Swift, 
uneasily. 

"Well, well, well," cried Thornton. "7 shall pounce on 
them, be sure. I'll manage my mill in my own way against 
you all." 

" They are quite unsettled," said Swift with hesitation. 

"Unsettled!" exclaimed Thornton indignantly. "Let the 
foremen settle them again, then. Can't they do it?'* 

" You said it was to be determined to-day," continued Swift, 
detaining Thornton. 

" It won't be. Do you hear?" cried Thornton angrily, as 
he opened the door and disappeared. 

"It is a'most time I did join the men, or found a master 
who knows his own mind," said Swift. " "There'll be a pretty 
row on Thursday I'll be bound." 

Swift now left and Ernest gazed after Thornton moodily 
and turned to see Handyside's pale earnest face beside him. 

" The auld gentleman is a wee cross," said Handyside, " and 
others suffer for it beside you; but if ye' re going into the 
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carpet trade come to me while he is away and I will teach ye 
many pretty things it is not every one knows." 

" Thank you, Mr. Handyside," said Ernest. 

" And remember, Mr. Heath, there *s many a worse thing in 
the world than not getting jist what one wants the verra first 
grab at it," he added as he left. 

Ernest now wandered away homeward and in spite of 
Handyside's genial words the foundations of his dreams ap- 
peared to him £eiding away. 

It was early to form judgments and yet the little dip into 
life at Coltscray — the place where the most conspicuous worldly 
success seemed gilded by thought and consideration for others — 
had made him feel vaguely that things may glitter and not be 
gold j while his reception at Thornton's mill had been cold to 
a degree. 

His aspirations had surely been at fjEiult for Ernest felt the 
world out of joint while no place he could desire appeared 
inviting him; and the old hunger for real business returned 
with renewed vehemence, when he became conscious that the 
large outline of Thornton's house and the trees about it stood 
between him and the sunlit sky; and then he heard the sound 
of wheels, and Thornton's carriage passed him, and immedi- 
ately out of the open window of Grace's boudoir sounded first 
a few notes of the harmonium and then floated in melodious 
stream through leafy trees and over the green, sung in a voice 
rich but child- like, the words of the Agnus Dei. 

He stood hidden from the house by the stem of an old elm 
tree which adorned the green and listened — and as he listened 
the world of business faded away and the city of colleges, the 
cradle of his spiritual dreams, rose vividly before him; and in 
spite of the contempt with which Amelia's sneers had been teach- 
ing him to regard Grace Thornton he became aware that he had 
already attributed the miisic which was enchanting him to her. 

" Oh, Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the 
world !" he repeated to himself, in echo to the words he 
heard, feeling the air full of Sunday bells. " Oh, Lamb of 
God that takest away the sins of the world ! " he again 
said. '" To hear these words yonder, with its traditionary 
legends, its antique lore, from which it cannot shake free 
did not surprise me — ^but here, here in Crowtaire, where 
sin were surely a name unknown and only the desire to grow 
rich and respectable worshipped — ^here, in the midst of the 
mills and houses of its mill-owners while the carriage-wheels 
of one yet grate in my ears, is strange indeed ! Oh, Lamb 
of God that takest away the sins of the world !" he repeated 
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as he strolled onward, and, remembering that Truman would 
not be home till dinner, turned his steps along the Kidgway, 
sought Brocklaw wood, traced its paths and grassy glades, and 
wandered away along brooks and river sides and through vil- 
lages, gaining peace at every step, and with peace recovering 
the echoes of the moming's*hope followed soon by a conviction 
which brought the notes of the Agnus Dei with it — a convic- 
tion slight, perhaps, yet still a conviction, that his chances at 
Crowtaire of finding work which was life fauit and fading as 
they might be, were not fallen and dead. 

On reaching Coltscray Ernest was shown to Truman's room 
where he was dressing for dinner. With coat and necktie off 
he paused holding the water-jug and said, — 

" You have been with him all day ?" 

" No, indeed !" answered Ernest. " Mr. Thornton hurried 
ofi' at twelve for the train." 

" Indeed ! Why, the masters' meeting is not until to-mor- 
row," answered Truman, reflecting; and then added, "how 
did you get on with him?" 

" Badly enough," said Ernest, biting his lip. 

"Indeed! Why, what was the matter ]" said Truman, 
setting down the full jug. 

" I don't know," answered Ernest. " He did not seem to 
like me." 

"That's bad!" exclaimed Truman. "But you are to go 
again ?" 

"If I wish. Yes," said Ernest, looking hard at Truman, 
" on Thursday mominir." 

"Of couJyou wisS •' said Truioan, again raising the jug. 
" What do you do to-morrow?" 

" Mr. Thornton says I can look over his mill if I like," 
answered Ernest, " and Mr. Handyside invites me." 

" Then you'll go, of course," said Truman poimng out the 
water, " and see Thornton again on Thursday. If you should 
never want your knowledge directly it may be of use in- 
directly. So Handyside took to you?" continued Truman, 
turning up his sleeves. 

" Yes, he seemed to do," answered Ernest. 

"I shall see Thornton to-morrow. Well, Ernest, I have 
done what I can. You will not feel I deserted you," he 
added ; looking at him as he dried his hands. 

" No, indeed !" said Ernest, gratefully. 

" I shall meet several of our men to-morrow," continued 
Truman putting on his coat. " Twelve months ago Brown 
was wanting help. I should like to have got you with 
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Thornton. I must go now," he continued, pulling on his 
boots, " or I shall not get a mouthful of dinnel*. Handyside, 
you say, takes to you ]" he added, passing Ernest, and going 
quiqkly down stairs. 

Ernest was not dressed and entered the dining-room ten 
minutes late to hear a busy buzz of conversation suddenly 
cease. He was helped in a silence broken by a loud laugh 
from Geoffrey who said,— 

" So you found the old fellow as crusty as ever ! I always 
told the governor good from him was moonshine." 

There was no rejoinder and Truman shortly left. Ernest 
withdrew into the drawing-room but was soon left alone and 
strolled into the park. In the distance he saw Heron swinging 
back in a chair smoking while Geoffrey lit a cigar by his side. 
Amelia, he afterwards learned, had gone to tea with a Mrs. 
Liucas in the town. 

He reached the stream near the scene of his first interview 
with Geoffrey and Heron when he saw a tall sitting figure, 
with knees drawn up, a thin book on them, and on the book 
a piece of paper over which the figure pored. 

His wonder at the intrusion was lost in admiration at an 
ease and grandeur in the figure almost attaching it to the 
gnarled roots of the oak on which it sat with a stillness like 
that of the trunk itself. 

The rain had laid bare the roots and rolled the coloured 
earth in spots and lines toward the stream, which babbled with 
its thousand tongues below, while the setting sun cast a red 
glow round and lined the bank with long purple shadows. 

Ernest had watched perhaps five minutes and thought his 
presence undiscovered when a hand beckoned him and, 
approaching he saw the pale earnest face of Handyside. 

"I hae got a regular puzzler here, Mr. Heath," said Handy- 
side mthout raisSig h£ head. " The arm of that engine ye 
saw the day has broken mony times and I hae been trying, to 
work oot the equation which will show its right curvature. 
Ye* re a college man ; ye ought to give me a lift." 

Ernest was delighted. It was like the balm of heaven to 
find he had knowledge of value to any one and the man before 
him was plainly by no means no one at Crowtaire. 

The conditions given he soon produced the equation and 
the curve. 

Handyside raised his eyes and took Ernest's paper and 
said, — 

" You must teach me how to do it that way. Look here ! 
I was getting at it but ye hae done it all in half the figures 
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I want to finish. How it does buzz in my head," he continued, 
leaning back and stretching himseUl '' I get a strong hold of 
a notion and see it must come oot somehow ; and then all the 
figures drop down one after the ither; it minds me of a swarm o' 
bees settling aboot the queen. They buzz, and buzz, till I'm 
almost crazed ; but it comes — ^it always comes — ^the Lord be 
praised. There is a deal of order somewhere, Mr. Heath, if it 
is not in my head." 

"A deal of order somewhere !" murmured Ernest surprised ; 
but the depth of the idea escaped him firom its very simplicity 
while he wondered to see 4i dreamy reflective light in the 
speaker's dark earnest eyes as if they sought the order of which, 
he spoke. 

Ernest was as communicative and patient as Handyside had 
been with him in the morning and more lucid or Handyside 
more fiimiliar with the subject. He appeared, indeed, to pick 
up Ernest's teaching by intuition and had become master of 
his mode of working before the pale grey light made more 
study impossible when Handyside rose, saying,' — 

" Thae colleges must be wonderful places. I shall see ye 
to-morrow and give ye a bit of my learning. Good-night. 
You know how to save pencil and paper, anyway, and if your 
hive," he added looking at his paper teeming with figures 
" be a smaller one than mine they must be the new kind o' 
bees for they get jist as much honey. Good-night, Mr. Heath," 
and they parted. 

While Griffith and Heron smoked the evening pipe Ernest 
learnt that Handyside enjoyed the run of the park. Only on 
one occasion however, Geoffrey observed, had a rare plant or 
fossil been known to cause disturbance of the game or there 
would have been rebellion against his privileges. 

Altogether Ernest was much drawn to the strange old man, 
and did not fail to appear at the mill next day; nor, as we 
shall see, to profit by his diligence. 

On Wednesday Truman and Thornton returned, and on 
Thursday morning Truman said, — 

" You go to Thornton to-dayl" 

" Yes ; at half-past nine," said Ernest. 

" Put it off till twelve," said Truman. 

" The appointment was for half-past nine," said Ernest, sur- 
prised. 

" The appointment !" exclaimed Truman, with a slight con- 
tempt, " never mind. Be there at twelve. I should perhaps 
tell you," he added, stepping back, "there is a Masters' Asso- 
ciation in the carpet trade which arbitrates to some extent 
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between masters and men. With this Association Thornton 
is, as usual, at loggerheads. He would reduce his wages, but 
his men have, unknown to him, written the Association — ^and 
— ^and — this matter came up at the masters' meeting which we 
both were attending yesterday. You may find Thornton ex- 
cited and angry. You need say nothing about all this. 
One of Thornton's queer crotchets has been to patent a loom 
and so procure a manufacture peculiarly his own which he 
considers, rightly or wrongly, will free him frt>m the control 
of this Association," and Truman patted Ernest on the back, 
and left smiling. 

The revival of hope and the renewed confidence of his 
mysterious uncle gave a changed feeling to Ernest as he sat 
in the drawing-room. Amelia's engagements, too, were either 
not so pressing to^ay, or she let them weigh less on her. 

Somehow and in some way external success appeared to 
affect the air at Coltscray and thus poison his own mind so 
painfully that regarding his uneasiness at first with wonder, 
he became at last compelled to struggle even vigorously with 
himself against the rising excitement. 

At twelve precisely Ernest again appeared in Thornton's 
waiting-room to find hunself present with Swift and Handy side 
at a strange scene in which the angry Thornton, plainly over- 
awed by ti^e invisible Association, dropped all present idea of 
reducing wages and then handed Ernest to be nourished be- 
neath the capacious wings of Handyside. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AFLOAT AT LAST. 



« 



'*How does Ernest Heath get onl" said Truman to Thornton, 
one evening about a month later. " Is he steady ? " 
I won't grumble about that," said Thornton. 
What will you grumble about 1 " asked Truman, turning 
from the prospect and eyeing Thornton closely. 

They had just retired to Grace's room from Thornton's 
dining-room and as Truman paused the quick sound of the 
knitting pins of the recumbent Grace became audible. 

" What will you grumble at 1 " repeated Truman. 

" At what you would not," said Thornton, seating himself. 

" You find him steady, hard working, intelligent, quick, a 
gentleman ? " and then approaching Grace, Truman added, — 
'< I know your papa's lips abhor praise, so I must find it for 
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him, and he cannot deny, you see. I speak of the young man 
who has come to help your papa." 

Grace looked at Thornton and smiled £a.intly and Truman 
continued, — 

" When am I to have Handyside ? He was to have come 
back a fortnight ago." 

" Not at all, I hope," said Thornton. " He'll get over his 
mediaeval attachment to your firm." 

" You would spoil him for your daughter," said Truman, 
laughing, " and for Ernest Heath. We won't have our lion 
transformed into a poodle dog." 

" I would make the poodle into a lion," said Thornton. 

" But how has he glossed over his defection 1 " said Truman. 

"Why don't you tell him, papa]" said Grace, laughing. 
" Mr. Handyside would give some reason for anything an infant 
could call disloyal to Mr. Truman." 

"Oh, the reason," said Thornton, contemptuously, "was to 
take charge of his other pet." 

" Ernest Heath !" exclaimed Truman, laughing. " I might 
have guessed that," he added, striking his head. " That 
makes my mind easy. By-the-bye, Thornton, have you 
thought again about any assurance upon Ernest Heath's 
prospects]" 

" A man that goes long walks with Handyside — with one 
of the men?" exclaimed Thornton, indignantly; "that treats 
him like a bosom Mend. This might be policy," he added, 
striding into the window and then returning ; " but he does 
not insist on hats being removed in his office — I saw this 
myself. He plainly does not care that men should say *Sir' 
to him. Bless my soul ! He thinks us all equal before God 
and man I do really believe. The fellow is well enough 
in himself, and good meaning enough, and hard working 
enough, and resolved enough to get on ; he has amazing per- 
severance and great cleverness — ^but^ — bless my soul!" 

" And are those other qualities so very bad, papa] " said 
Grace stroking Thornton's hand. 

" Well, they make the men rude and disorderly." 

" One thing they seem to have done," exclaimed Truman, with 
an impenetrable smile still curling about his face, " a thing 
for which I must scold Ernest, — they have induced the faith- 
ful Handyside to stay on with your papa and desert me — ^but 
here comes my parcel," he continued as John entered. " Now, 
Grace tell me what you think of this ] " and he untied and 
displayed a framed water-colour sketch of Turner's. 

Grace looked at it in silence and said, — 
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" I've no doubt it is very beautiful, Mr. Truman. I can see 
much that I like and can feel there is far more than I can see. 
Did you not tell me it was a Turner I still might have passed 
it by — I must own ** 

" You are too honest for presents," said Truman covering 
the picture. " I meant this for you, but I must think twice 
before I give it." 

" Oh, Mr. Truman, I am sorry," said Grace j " and yet so 
much obliged. All really beautifiil things want study — like 
beautiful music — and they do, so reward the study. Pray 
leave it me a week and then let me have it if my praises con- 
.tent you." 

"Well, you shall have it on trial," said Truman taking 
away the paper. " Have you seen Ernest?" 

" Mr. Heath 1 No," said Grace looking up. 

" Ah !*' continued Truman laughing. " You should see 
him hold his hand before his eyes, and cover a bit of the pic- 
ture with his fist, and talk about the depth and the dis- 
tance." 

" I have such fancy dreams about him," said Grace. " I was 
quite afraid of him till I heard you talking just now with 
papa, but now I do want to see him." 

" I'll send him to you. You are such a quiet patient Kttle 
thing on your sofe. all day," said Truman, again seating him- 
self beside her, " with nothing but the click, click, click of 
those knitting pins." 

" Oh, but I do hear many other things," said Grace. " I have 
my choral class every day, and sometimes Mrs. Jones about her 
baby, or Mrs. Rodman about her sick child and her husband's 
new horses, and I give lessons in geography ; that is why 
those atlases are out. And then I draw a little, as you 
know." 

" I know your taste that way," said Truman. " For my 
part," he continued, more loudly, to Thornton in the window, 
" I should like to see that young man settled here, if we could 
manage it between us, and the two businesses united by a 
bond as close or closer than the old. I hope you'll like Ernest 
Heath as Amelia does," he contined, looking for his hat, "and 
make papa treat him in a fatherly spirit and not be too hard 
on his failings," and he stooped and kissed Grace and saying, 
" Good-night, Thornton," leffc. 

" What did he mean by uniting the two firms, papa?" said 
Grace, ob Thozgaton approached her. " Will that be? " 

" Ohy childie," exclaimed Thornton, taking Truman's chair, 
** the most barefiEbced joke ! A hint to take his nephew into 

E 
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my business and then perhaps he will marry him to his 
daughter." 

'' Indeed !" said Grace ; '^ that is what he means ? Amelia 
does like him then very much indeed." 

" Oh, that may or mayn*t be," said Thornton, taking hold 
of Grace's knitting. " Truman wants Heath to grow fet and 
lazy on me. It is the lean dogs, Gracy, which hunt." 

Grace only shook her head and pressed Thornton's hand. 

" Well, well," continued Thornton, " we won't judge will 
we 1 So I will take a turn round the garden before it gets 
dark," and Thornton kissed Grace, and descended into the 
garden. 



CHAPTER X. 

SUNSHINE AMID CLOUDS. 

Ernest was leaving Coltscray the following day, when 
Amelia's hand falling on a packet she exclaimed, — 

*^ Dear me ! Here is poor Grace's music, and papa has 
taken Thomas. What shall I do 1" 

" I pass Brockton," said Ernest. " Let me leave it." 

" Oh, if you will," said Amelia. " I know you have a love 
for carrying something. You can give it to John there will 
be no need to lose time by seeing Grace." 

" No indeed ! I hope not," said Ernest. 

" You always are short of time," said Amelia. " I do 
believe you would like a life's experience at business made 
into a draught that you might swallow it." 

" That would be a potent draught," said Ernest laughing. 
" I doubt it would put me out of the doctor's hands alto- 
gether." 

** Did I think however I was robbing you of anything you 
would miss I should have had a message for Grace in spite of 
your hurry — ^that you may depend." 

" Thank you," said Ernest, making a low bow as he closed 
the door and then trudged along with the roll of music, 
whistling ''My heart's in the Hielands, my heart is not 
here." 

" And yet," said Ernest with a laugh, " if my heart is not 
here I'm sure I don't know where it is ; " and he called to 
mind Amelia's last words, and her half-kind half-saucy 
look, and thought what a pleasant thing it was to be on terms 
of such intimacy with a pretty cousin. 
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He readied the front door of Brockton to find his knock not 
answered by the kindly-faced John but by a maid, who hear- 
ing the name of Miss Thornton would show him, in spite of 
protestations, into the billiard-room, where she disappeared. 

This escapade might not have been so easy had not the 
strangely attractive notes of the harmonium been heard in the 
distance. 

These notes ceased, however, as he reached the billiard room, 
when the brightly caparisoned Maria appeared followed by a 
companion who hopped rather than walked — a little fellow 
with a red breast and a pert gait which would be impudent 
were it not so coaxingly trusting. 

Ernest stepped forward. His movement, however, seemed 
offensive to the bright-eyed follower, and the rustle of the 
music still less approved, for with a stoop and a bound he was 
on the wing fluttering and beating against the window 
panes. 

" Oh ! dear, dear," cried Maria. " There is missus's tame 
robin ; what shall I do 1 " 

" We must catch him I suppose," said Ernest. " Does not 
he fly about the house 1 " 

" Oh no," said the girl. " The last was killed by the 
cat." 

"Well the cat won't catch this before our eves," said 
Ernest, as he approached the bird softly and spoke to it caress- 
ingly. " Did you let the last one out ] " 

« I did, sir," said the girl, almost crying. 

" Well, don't be afraid," said Ernest, as putting out his 
hand very gently he grasped the little panting thing and held 
it to her. 

But the girl was frightened and the bird escaped, and now, 
more alarmed, beat with vain urgency against the unyielding 
glass, and then, with a scraping sound against glass and walls, 
slid to the floor. 

Ernest ran and picked up the motionless bunch of feathers 
with anxious care. 

" It is not dead sir?" cried the girl, peering into his hands. 

" No, I think not," answered Ernest. " See, it opens its 
little bright black eye&i. I must take it in this time, for a 
third flight and all were over," and he followed the girl, 
watching the scarcely breathing robin till he stood in the 
middle of Grace's room. 

He looked at Grace and at the robin and said, — 

" I have brought your pet ^th me, Miss Thornton. I was 
afraid he was killed, but he seems all right again.'' 
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" My little Bobby," said Grace, putting down the ceaseless 
knitting ; " pray let me see," and Ernest carried the bird to 
the couch. 

" I am so much obliged," cried Grace eagerly ; " but open 
your hand and he will fly away ; " and Bobby, flying towards the 
window rested on the floor near a saucer of water and seed. 

Grace watched the bird, when Ernest said, — 

" I called to bring some music from my cousin." 

" Thank you,** said Grace. 

" I am Ernest Heath," continued Ernest. " Your father's 
new clerk," and Ernest's eyes wandered over the pretty room, 
and glanced at the reflned but sadly delicate girl. 
. " Oh yes," said Grace, " I knew it must be Mr. Heath." 

" I was quite afraid about your robin," continued Ernest, 
his interest growing with the sight of the harmonium, and of 
her, the lines on whose mobile face recalled its fascination. 

" You should have opened the window," said Grace, more 
interested than distressed by the intentness of his gaze, " and 
Bobby would have fled out, and come home when he liked. 
Bobby is no prisoner, though he does seem so sad upon the 
floor. My window is open you see," and Ernest looked just 
as the robin perched on the sash, and with a flap of his wings 
seated himself on an overhanging branch. 

" And will he come back soon 1 " said Ernest watching him. 

" Perhaps he will and perhaps not," said Grace. " We al- 
ways make him welcome when he does come and try not to 
grieve when he does not." 

" Ah Miss Thornton," exclaimed Ernest after a pause in 
which his eye had again wandered round the room, " here is a 
mighty magician," and he put his hand on the harmonium. 
" I have already been deep, deep in his debt." 

" Indeed ! " said Grace. 

" Yes indeed," continued Ernest quickly. " It has already 
worked wonders through my brain, — it or the fingers which 
moved it, or the brain and heart which animated the fingers, 
or all combined, — and there is that Turner my uncle bought," 
he added, observing the sketch which stood on an easel, 
" and how many beautiful pictures on the walls. This room 
is a shrine indeed at which I am fain to become a wor- 
shipper." 

^^It is a beautiful room," said Grace almost startled. 
" Papa had it built for me, with this grand window looking 
all ways. I call it a lantern," she added, becoming more at 
her ease ; " and when I sit in it I £uicy myself the light 
inside." 
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This was said so simply, Grace meanwhile observing the 
view, that Ernest could but feel strangely that a truth far 
deeper than she understood lay in her unconscious words. 

" I sometimes think this beautiful room," continued Grace 
almost more to herself than Ernest, '* is the form into which 
papa's love to me has grown, and comfort myself when I add 
pictures and flowers and vases and ornaments, by sa3ring I am 
making his love more beautiful. Is not it a strange fejicy, Mr. 
Heath 1 — but you see I want some excuse for being able to do 
so little except think of myself." 

" But all your thought is not of yourself," said Ernest, ob- 
serving some drawings on the table partly finished. 

" You mean those designs," said Grace, following his eye. 
" No, I hope not. I had a strong desire to help papa one day, 
and I made those. I thought he could not get designs which 
pleased him and I fancied I could draw some. I love pretty 
patterns so much, and I don't understand why papa laughs." 

" You need to know how carpets are made to draw designs 
of practical use. Miss Thornton," said Ernest, taking up thd 
patterns almost reverentially ; " and it really wants a good 
deal of study. My taste has taken me especially to design, 
but I have only made one — ^and that the ugliest I think — 
which the designer at the mill says could be executed." 

" You almost frighten me Mr. Heath," said Grace. " T 
should like then to go into the mill and learn.'' 

" If I were to bring some patterns of carpet," said Ernest, 
" I could I think make it plain why these designs can be of 
no use." 

" I should be so glad," said Grace, while her hands with her 
knitting fell upon her lap. " Fapdi thinks my whole business 
is to be useless, but I should like to be of real use so much. 
Could you teach me, do you think?" 

" Carpet design you mean 1 " said lamest with a sigh, half 
of wonder half of sorrow. 

" Carpet design I mean," said Grace eagerly. 

" Will Mr. Thornton like it 1 " said Ernest. 

" I am sure papa won't mind. I will ask him," said 
Grace. 

" Do, Miss Thornton, and I will come and shoW you all 
I can," said Ernest. " But I must go now, or your papa will 
be too cross with me, I am afraid, to let me ever come again." 

" Oh don't let me keep you then," said Grace. "I shall ask 
papa at lunch, and will you come to-night ? " 

If you please," said Ernest, a little surprised. 

It is the day when I give my long music lesson, I remem- 
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ber," said Grace, correcting herself, " and I shall be almost 
sure to have a headache and make a bad pupiL Will to-mor- 
row night do Mr. Heath 1" 

" Whenever you please," said Ernest, and bowing, left. 

That afternoon Thornton found Ernest drawing. 

" Why> Mr. Heath ! " he exclaimed, " I thought this work 
was for the evening." 

" I have answered all the letters," said Ernest rising from 
his seat, '^ and have seen Mr. Tomkins about Broadbank's 
order. I did not think I could be better employed. This is 
loom No. 5 in the west room, with some improvements Mr. 
Handyside wants." 

" Handyside can draw himself," said Thornton. " He does 
not need your help." 

'' He asked me to do this," said Ernest. 

" Yes, he knew you would like it and it would be useful to 
you," said Thornton. " I like this work done in an evening," 
he continued, pushing the drawing board away, " in an even- 
ing Mr. Heath. What did Tomkins say? You have not 
told me." 

" I was coming," said Ernest. 

" I don't like coming," said Thornton contemptuously. 
" You should have come." 

" Swift has but just left you, Mr. Thornton," said Ernest 
with a little annoyance ; " and you tell me never to interrupt 
you." 

"AT square and a drawing board ! a T square and a draw- 
ing board ! " said Thornton, shrugging his shoulders. " Tell 
Tomkins to put off Greatbill's order for three days; that will 
free looms enough to complete Broadbank's — a moment, Mr. 
Heath," he added ; " you were with my daughter this 
morning." 

^* I was, Mr. Thornton," said Ernest, a little startled. 

" I did not know that you were going," continued Thornton. 

" It was a mere accident," said Ernest. 

" She is but a sickly girl," continued Thornton, ** for whom 
all excitement is bad. You have persuaded her that you can 
help her in carpet design.*' 

" Persuaded her, Mr. Thornton !" exclaimed Ernest. 

" Well ! " said Thornton, again shrugging his shoulders. 

" I thought as a recent learner I might be more useful than 
if I had more skill and greater standing," continued Ernest, 
quickly, " but you know Mr. Thornton, my time rather fails 
than gives me leisure." 

Thornton nodded and tunied away while Ernest seated 
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himself a moment thinking that all Thornton's love had been 
exhausted in the formation of his daughter's room. He then 
went to Tomkins and came and reported the result to Thorn- 
ton and spent that day in work Thornton provided for him 
and in looking round the milL 



After dinner at Coltscray, Amelia said, — 

" So you saw Grace Thornton to-day ! and have won her 
heart, I can tell you." 

" I caught her robin, and fancied I had saved its life," said 
Ernest, " but it turned out, instead, I had nearly killed it ; 
and should have opened the window and let it go." 

"How could you know that?" cried Amelia contemptuously, 
" or dream of that strange girl's strange tastes ] Who could 
fancy she would keep a bird that goes in and out of the house 
as it likes and may stay away altogether if it pleases 1 If I 
watched and fed a bird, I would have it so that I could get it 
and see it and hear it whenever I liked." 

"What! you would make it sing at your bidding 1" said 
Ernest smiling. 

" If I kept a bird I would," said Amelia. "It is just because 
they will not sing when you want, and will, making the most 
fearful noise, just when of all things they should be silent, 
that I could never bear tame birds. And you are to go to her 
to-morrow night with some designs for carpets'?" 

** I am," said Ernest. 

"You say *I am,'" continued Amelia, "as if it were a mere 
matter of course. Did you ever hear of such a mad idea 1" 

" 1 don't know," said Ernest half-apologetically. 

" You don't know !" exclaimed Amelia. 

"If it amuses her," continued Ernest, playing with an 
antimacassor. 

"If it amuses her !" exclaimed Amelia. "Well ! I think 
you are bringing and fostering the most outrageous ideas in 
Crowtaire !" 

" It is no idea of mine," said Ernest. "It is Miss Thornton's 
own private and peculiar idea — ^bom and reared in Crowtaire 
itself." 

" If you aid that poor girl in one half the things which come 
into her head," cried Amelia, " you will make mad work. If 
it were not that you take it all up completely as a matter of 
course I don't think I should mind this strange freak being 
gratified. Poor girl ! she can never be anything but an 
occupant — an ornament, I suppose you would say — of her 
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papa's house all the short life before her ; it were a shame to 
grudge her such innocent extravagances as please her." 

" Why Amelia ! what am I to do ?" said Ernest, with half 
feigned half real surprise. 'M made Mr. Thornton himself 
tell me expressly it was his own desire before I would go." 

" Oh, go ! of course. You can't help yourself, and to-night 
hurry up-stairs as usual. I suppose you will say your work 
with Grace is improving and so satisfy your business con- 
science which we find here a thing of such strangely delicate 
texture." 

"Why, Amelia, you surprise me!*' said Ernest. "I had 
brought home some drawing, but I will put it off for an hour. 
I can make up the time later; and, pray show me the Japanese 
flowers which Lord Bluegrove sent to you." 

" You provoke me so that I don't know that I will," cried 
Amelia. 

"Then let me show them you," said Ernest, putting Amelia's 
hand in his arm j "and Mr. Heron, too," he added, as Heron 
stepped in at the window, throwing away the end of a cigar. 
The Tsthapanethe flowerth !" said Heron; "are they farl" 
In the greenhouse," said Ernest. 

"In witth greenhouse? — ^the nearetht ?" again asked Heron. 

" Yes," said Ernest laughing. 

"Wait, then, till I have lighted another thigar, witth I 
know Amelia doth not mind," said Heron, whistling Floss. 

Amelia held Ernest's arm and looked angrily on the ground, 
exclain^ing, — 

" We cannot have Floss. He destroys all the plants." 

" I will carry him when we get to the kitsthen garden," said 
Heron. 

" We cannot have him, Mr. Heron," said Amelia. " You 
had better stop with him here if you must have him." 

" I mutht have Floth, of courthe," said Heron, stooping and 
holding him by the collar in one hand, his cigar in the other. 

" Oh, dear !" cried Amelia tossing her head. " Do just what 
you please ; only he is sUch an everlasting torment." 

In this pleasant humour of one of their number the three 
proceeded across the garden to the greenhouse. 






CHAPTER XI. 

IS THE KNOT TIED? 

Ebnest was in the hall after breakfast the next morning, 
' when Amelia passing through, he said, — 
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" I shall not be home till late this evening, Amelia ! " 

" You dine at Brockton 1" said Amelia. 

" No," was the answer. 

" Oh, well ! you kDtow best," said Amelia pettishly. " I 
did not know you had other friends here except Handy- 
side." 

" No more I have," said Ernest, giving a brush to his hat. 
" I mean to dine in the mill." 

" Good gracious, Ernest !" cried Amelia. " What ! Dine 
with the men !" 

" I did mean to do so," said Ernest, surprised. 

" Well ! This is madness !" cried Ajnelia. " What cani the 
pleasure be ! A nasty, greasy steak, done on a dirty gridiron 
— eaten off a piece of bread or a plate never once washed 
since it was made — side by side with men who have no educa- 
tion, talk vulgarly — ^use oaths." 

« Their dining arrangements are not satisfactory, I own," 
said Ernest ; " but oaths are rare, Amelia ! The men are 
fellow-creatures and fellow-workers with me." 

•'You'll not be so foolish, Ernest!" continued Amelia, 
taking a half step toward him. " I'm sure Mr. Thornton 
could never endure it. I know him better than you do." 

" Well ! I can have some bread and cheese under a hedge," 
said Ernest, laughing and putting on his hat. " Only it won't 
be so comfortable. Your patrician Rome is very exacting, 
but I suppose I must obey for a while." 

" I've a little hope of you still," said Amelia, as Ernest 
opened the door. " I was giving you up." 

At the mill he found a letter from Dr. Greme, which made 
him serious. 

The dinner difficulty was also solved by his receipt of a note 
from Grace, asking him to take that meal with her. 

At six o'clock, accordingly, he was seated with Grace at tea, 
and before himself a fair substitute for a dinner, while Maria, 
with her work, sat in the window. 

" Business often makes papa forgetful," said Grace, " or I 
am sure he would have ordered the usual dinner. I had to 
persuade cook and only got my own way by having you here, 
or you should have had dinner in grandeur in the dining- 



room." 



It 



I'm sure I prefer this room to any other," said Ernest, 
looking at the cluld-like expressive face of his hostess ; " and 
all I have before me is luxury." 

"I can't help feeling as if I knew you Mr. Heath. I 
knew your mother so well; she was so kind to me when I was 
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a sick little girl," answered Grace. "I always fancied my own 
mother, whom I never knew, was so much like her. Dr. 
Greme, too, used to talk to me about you and your brother 
Arthur." 

" Indeed ! You know Dr. Greme ?** said Ernest. 

" Yes. We know him pretty well here," answered Grace. 

" I have had a letter from hun this very day," said Ernest, 
looking serious; ''but shall we go to our studies. Miss 
Thornton T 

" If you please," said Grace as Ernest wheeled the couch 
toward the table. " But where are your designs'?" 

" They are outside," said Ernest, and he carried in a large 
brown paper parcel. 

" Oh ! may the boy who brought that," said Grace suddenly, 
" take back some toys for Mrs. Tomkins* children 1 Can he, 
Mr. Heath 1" 

"They cannot go to-night I am afraid," said Ernest, shaking 
his head. 

" But how did that parcel come Mr. Heath 1** said Grace. 

"Can you guess. Miss Thornton 1 Guess," said Ernest, 
looking up and laughing, and feeling already five years younger 
under Grace's unconscious, child-like influence. 

" Guess ! How can I guess V* said Grace. " Perhaps it 
came by the cart." 

" You see the cart and horse before you. There ! now the 
secret's out,'' said Ernest with mock seriousness. 

" To be sure," said Grace laughing. " How stupid ! It is 
one of those things which you can't guess because they are so 
easy. It was very good of you, but it must have been very 
heavy," she continued seriously. 

" Yes, it was dreadful !" said Ernest, as seriously as her- 
self. " Up the hill I thought I should have fainted.*' 

" No !" said Grace. "I am sorry," and she looked up with 
bewildered eyes unaccustomed to jokes. 

" Miss Thornton forgive me !" said Ernest. " I am talking 
nonsense. Don't look grave. I don't know what makes me 
so foolish to-night ; but I have been supematurally serious 
since I came into these parts. The parcel 's as light as a feather. 
I should like to carry one for you every night." 

The lesson began, and when the church clock chimed half- 
past eight Grace said, — 

" I think, Mr. Heath, I must ask for no more study to-day. 
My head aches. I understand now quite well. I must try 
again." 

"Ask me to come whenever you want," answered Ernest. 
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" Do you know that suggestion about the texture of the car- 
pets has been running riot in my head." 

" What suggestion," said Grace. 

" About giving an appearance more like a Turkey carpet," 
said Ernest, " and suggesting Persian designs." 

"/ said this?" cried Grace, shaking her head. "I was 
naughty and impatient I am afraid. How absorbed you are 
Mr. Heath ! Is it all this ideal" 

" I will see Handyside to-morrow," said Ernest, putting a 
piece of carpet into his pocket. 

" And this comes out of our lesson ! I am delighted," and 
Grace clapped her hands ; when Ernest rising, she said, — 

** Is Dr. Greme at home now 1 We have not seen him as 
usual." 

" Dr. Greme !" exclaimed Ernest, stopping. " He comes 
here?" 

"Oh yes!" answered Grace; "papa likes him. I think 
him very kind-hearted." 

"I have cause to know he is kind-hearted," answered Ernest 
eagerly, and he paused. " You know. Miss Thornton, I am 
much alone in the world," he continued, leaning on the back 
of a chair. "Then I suppose Dr. Greme may know what goes 
on here?" 

" Oh ! I think so," said Grace, a little abashed at Ernest's 
gaze. 

"He is a man who would be sure to learn," continued 
Ernest moving uneasily, "still I am puzzled;" and Ernest 
looked inquiringly at Grace and taking a letter from his 
pocket paused a moment and read, — 

" * I know something of the domestic politics of Crowtaire,' 
the doctor says; 'domestic politics!' is that a phrase you use 
here? This letter reads as if the doctor had been present at 
all that has passed since I came." 

"I can't explain such providential faculties," said Grace 
laughing and returning Ernest's serious gaze with a look fall 
of interest. " But why does he write sol" 

" Oh, I can hardly answer you," said Ernest with a sigh. 
" The letter made me leave your parcel outside that you might 
not know I carried it. Made me afraid to be myself. I feel 
as if I was among spies." 

" How odd," said Grace; " but why should you be afraid if 
there were spies'?" 

" The oddity of any one watching you, startles," said Ernest, 
" but I daresay this is all nonsense. In my youth, I at one 
time half starved myself to save my mother^s purse, who was 
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stinting herself to educate me and the doctor stepped forward 
and showed me his hand supplying some of the money and 
insisted on proper food and contributed from that day more 
to my education. I am really deep in his debt; and here he 
sends me another hundred pound note.'* 

'^ Indeed," exclaimed Grace, ''but he is generous! Why 
does he send it?" 

" Shall I tell you?" said Ernest, looking up half wistfully 
into the good serious intent face of his listener. '' Perhaps I 
had better not." 

" Do tell me !" said Grace, adding, after a pause, " you know 
I have no affairs of my own; I suppose I never shall. I 
should like to help you if you'll trust me." 

" Indeed, I do trust you," said Ernest gratefully, " and it is 
a help only to talk to one so kind. I feared I might trouble you. 
Dr. Greme says," continued Ernest with a smile of wonder, 
** that I shall never get on here; I am too independent. H^:e 
all is ruse trickery and finesse. Those are his words. He thinks 
Messrs. Brown would give me employment and a partnership 
in a few years and yet he does not advise my going there, but 
says," he added, reading, '' ' get away from your uncle's and go 
into lodgings,' mentioning even the lodgings." 

" It sounds strange advice," said Grace seriously. 

" He names a Mr. Kodman," continued Ernest. 
And they do want a lodger," said Grace. 
I cannot truly work of an evening now as I should wish," 
continued Ernest, leaning his head on his hand, '' and matters 
don't promise to improve; but Dr. Greme hints at a jealousy 
between the firms and I don't know what. But, dear me, 
I'm troubling you with all this ! He says my uncle is sick of 
me; but I can't think it," and Ernest buried his feice in both 
his hands. 

" Oh, Mr. Heath, I am so sorry," said Grace, lifting herself 
on her elbow. 

" I do so long to get on in the world," cried Ernest, rising 
with sudden energy. " I cannot tell you how I long, and not 
be dependent on this man and that and feel myself a burden. 
This feeling of being a burden is almost more than I can bear," 
and Ernest turned away while his hands grasped the back of 
the chair, and his lips became compressed. 

"If you go into lodgings," said Grace, in a voice full of 
sympathy, " I will speak to Mrs. Hodman about it." 

" You speak as if I ought," cried Ernest suddenly. 

"Indeed! oh, I know nothing," said Grace with a slight 
alarm. " Mr. Truman is considered changeable. I have heard 
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papa say he only likes to help those who can help themselves. 
But I do wrong to repeat these things." 

" Oh no, Miss Thornton," cried Ernest, " I thank you so 
much; I must speak to him. Was a Mr. Williams — a Mr. 
Jacob Williams — ever in Mr. Thornton's employ] Do I ask 
what I should not]" 

" Oh, they say all sorts of bad things about papa and him," 
answered Grace. " Papa, I know, is very sorry in some way." 

" I should not ask you. Miss Thornton," continued Ernest, 
** but Dr. Greme calls your father a man of his word, but one 
who may misunderstand. Oh, Miss Thornton, your goodness 
and gentleness make me rattle on in the most outi*ageous 
way." 

" It is very harmless," said Grace, smitten by a feeling of 
Ernest's loneliness. " I know so little about these things ; you 
make me wish I knew more; you make business come before 
me almost like work among human beings. I have thought 
it, oh, I don't know what, but something quite away from any 
possible understanding of mine." 

"Ah, Miss Thornton," cried Ernest, seating himself, "I'm 
a perfect tyro in these things and I find them already, with 
their getting this order, setting to work those men, designing 
these carpets with all their methodical movements — move- 
ments which seem arranged after the mechanical actions of the 
very machinery round which they gather — ^all this method I 
find the shell, the clothes, a body filled with human passion, 
desires, hopes, fears, built on bickering and contention, and 
here and there kindliness and self-sacrifice. This method 
before which the men bow, and which seems to you the whole 
of business, is the merest outside, and yet the godliest gift of 
all. It gives unity where, without it, the swelling passions, 
the inimical interests, the petty envyings and jealousies it 
envelopes and calms would surge, bum, and destroy. But, oh, 
I am taking so much of your time, and it is late, and you are 
ill. Good-night, Miss Thornton," and he shook hands and 
then, passing the harmonium, exclaimed,— 

"Ah, magician, will you ever speak to me again] You 
must blame him in part, Miss Thornton, for the outpouring of 
my troubles. Some day I may hear that ^Agrms DeV once 
more !" 

" I should like to sing it for you," said Grace eagerly; " com© 
whenever you can." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THUNDER. 

The next moming Ernest was putting on his hat, when 
Amelia coming down stairs said, — 

" You will be back to-day; by one at latest." 

" Whyl do you mean?" said Ernest. 

"Forgotten!" exclaimed Amelia, "surely no. Forgotten 
our archery meeting?" 

" Ah, that is why the flag is flying," said Ernest. "I saw it 
from the garden where I could not find my uncle." 

" You can never reckon on papa anywhere," said Amelia, 
"but you'll be back? Heron and Geoffery will be in great 
gaiety; I too for the matter of that; you will despise such 
follies?" 

"I can't be spared, Amelia, I'm afraid; not even at your 
solicitation." 

"What do you mean, Ernest?" cried Amelia. "Let me 
look at you ! That poor girl has been fllling you with morbid 
fancies." 

"Ah, Amelia, you know how foolish is the thought that 
there are any wants for me anywhere except perhaps at Mr. 
Thornton's," said Ernest, with a half smile. 

"Brockton, you mean," cried Amelia. "Bad man! I said 
so. This is what you gentlemen call the lie direct. You are 
inoculated with melancholy just when I want you to be 
bright and lively." 

" Mr. Thornton, you know, would object whatever my 
desires were," said Ernest, putting on his glove. 

" Of course he would on an archery flte " exclaimed 
Amelia. " Were he as generous as Charity on all other days, 
or why my little plan ! but you forget everything." 

" Even your generous plan, Amelia," cried Ernest laughing, 
" which is most ungrateful, I am sorry. What is my debt?" 

" She has drowned your memory, sunk it head and ears," 
exclaimed Amelia, shaking her head. "If it were not too 
ridiculous I should really be angry and am more than half 
disposed not to remind you. I have persuaded William 
Brown to show some gorgeous Persian carpets, which he 
calls very suggestive, both in make and design, and I have 
infonfied Mr. Thornton, for papa, of course, and suggested 
that you and Mr. Handyside should be here." 
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*' I remember now," said Ernest with a slight bow. 

"You do, forgetfdl!" cried Amelia; "and you remember 
also perhaps that neither I nor papa, nor any one, know 
when they will be shown; and that therefore those who 
would see them must come the first and stay the last," 
and making a grand curtsey Amelia withdrew to her breakfast. 

" What am I to understand T* said Ernest, as he made his 
way to the mill. "Dr. Greme's letter looks like trash and 
nonsense." 

The bait of the Persian carpets was as successful as 
Amelia's baits usually were; and at half-past one Ernest 
walked and chatted with Handyside on the road to Coltscray. 
Beside the two earnest and observant men, jostling them into 
hedges and ditches, crowded showy equipages filled with the 
aristocracy of the county, all in gay attire, and some arrayed 
in the various fanciful equipments modem Bond Street fur- 
nishes in professed imitation of the archers of old. 

Escaped these dangers, Handyside and Ernest crept round 
the tower at Coltscray, avoiding the gathering company. They 
entered the park and followed the deer whom Heron was 
chasing from the butts to Handyside* s " thinking tree," as he 
called it. Here, seated on the ground watching the trout 
and the water rats, the idea for a new kind of carpet sug- 
gested to Ernest at Grace's lesson was discussed; and then 
seeing the air filled with arrows and the tall Truman amid the 
company glistering in the sun, "like a cork floating on a 
merry bum," as Handyside said, they withdrew to the large 
marquee. 

One waiter alone was there, half asleep, but low talking 
from an inner division told of others in close attendance. 

The carpets were conspicuous at once. Stretched from end 
to end and with the doorways drawn back by red cords and 
tassels they formed, in fact, a magnificent side to the tent, 
displaying Truman's skill at giving " a dash of show to every- 
thing," as Handyside said. 

Ernest and Handyside commenced their study and after 
carefully comparing the carpets before them with the improved 
manufacture which had occurred to Ernest, Handyside became 
satisfied that Ernest had invented a carpet which would be 
handsome and attractive, but which must, with any loom yet 
devised, be expensive. 

They were near the sleeping waiter, when they heard visitors 
enter the for end of the marquee; one of whom said, — 

" I can't help it. It ith all your foult, I thall never for- 
give you." 
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" But why blurt all out in the face of Lord Bluegrove and 
the rest, abusing every one like a pick-pocket," said the other 
bursting out laughing. " Why don't you go to the Heron's 
nest and sit down in its porch and abuse away to your heart's 
content and be crazy over again?" * 

" I will, Tstheffery, I will," cried Heron. « I wiU do aU 
you thay — little as you think it. I crathy ! I'll thow you 
otherwithe — ^Amelia too ! " 

" Amelia has a cousin here," was the answer. " If you 
mean to murder him, murder him, but do it quietly ! " 

" 1 thall do it I tell you, but I thall tsthpeak to the 
governor firtht," exclaimed Heron. 

" The guVnor, bless you ; speak to Bromsgrove?" 

" Bromsgrove ! " was the rejoinder ; " I thant tsthpeak to 
Bromsgrove. Who'th Bromsgrove]" 

"A man who knows everything, and is useful in all 
trouble," cried the second speaker laughing. 

" You are making fun again, TstheflFery," cried the first 
speaker ; " I jutht thimply thant thtand it." 

" Why, Heron and Geoffrey," cried Truman bustling in ; 
" what does this mean ] I have been looking for you every- 
where. What have you been doing to him, Geoffrey?" he 
continued, as if taking care of a child. 

" Doing !" exclaimed Heron with the greatest indignation; 
" he drove my dog in among the deer." 

" He did not want much driving," said GeoSrej, again 
laughing. 

" But the little he did want you gave with gladneth," cried 
Heron. 

" I clapped my hands," said Geoffirey, still laughing. 

" Don't I thay tho. Wath not that with gladneth?" cried 
Heron; "jutht what I thaid. You knew the little fellow 
carried hith life in hith mouth with hith eagemeth." 

" Come, Geoflfrey," said Truman, " go to the lodge and see 
after the dog and do you come back. Heron." 

" Oh ! Heron won't go back," said Geoffrey. It isn't I and 
the dog. It is your patronage and Amelia's interest in some- 
body else. 

"Why thould I thtop here, Mr. Truman," said Heron 
doggedly, " when I have a plathe of my own ? " 

" Nonsense, Heron ! " said Truman, taking hold of his arm, 
" you are talking like a boy. You shall have all things your 
own way whenever the law allows — ^you know that. Come 
away man." 

Heron did not move and Geoffrey exclaimed, — 
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** I think he 's right and that some one is putting us all 
out of joint. Koland the best fellow in our mill is kept on 
from month to month so that Handyside may stay away and 
coach the young fellow you patronize in his work and so 
make Thornton dependent on him whenever you please." 
Truman looked confused and said angrily, — 
'^ You are choosing a strange time to talk all this nonsense 
aeoflfrey." 

" Eoland complains and I've a good mind to go and tell 
Thornton that you are making the same tool of him as ever," 
continued Geoffrey ; " keeping our business all upset to play 
into another person's hands." 

" What do you know about our business? " exclaimed Tru- 
man in a low angry voice. " You make yourself a form for 
discontent to breathe through. If the inside of the mill saw 
you half as much as the foxes I should have done some good 
by making you a partner. What I do is wise and you may 
know it some day. Your jealousy of these two men at the 
mill!" 

" What men guVnor? " said Geoffrey. " I don't think you 
know." 

" Ernest Heath and Handyside," said Truman angrily. " If 
Amelia cared for Ernest" he continued turning to Heron 
and squeezing his arm " would she not have had him here at 
our fSte ] How blind you are ! " 

There was no mistake as to the meaning of the words he 
had heard now ; and Ernest very uneasy was about to with- 
draw when the tent door where he and Handyside stood 
was drawn back and Amelia came in. Truman, Heron, and 
Geoffrey turned rOund, but she went direct to the students 
saying : — 

" Bad man ! here and not at the shooting. I had a bow 
ready. Why Mr. Handyside you make lessons of every- 
thing. Play is business and business is play with you I do 
think." 

Ernest looked round uneasily but Ifandyside appeared as 
full of quiet thought as ever, and said in a loud clear voice — 
taking off his hat,;:— 

" Thae are first rate words Miss Truman. I sometimes 
think the Sabbath we are to keep in sacred memory is the 
day when we will not know play and business apart but all 
will be holy to the Lord." 

In spite of his unrest these reverent words again struck 
some hidden chord in Ernest's heart of which he but felt 
the vibration, when Truman stepped forward and said, — 

p 
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" Why Ernest ! the carpets brought you herel I did not 
know ! " 

" Not know ! " exclaimed Ernest surprised. 

" Oh ! " said Amelia interrupting him, " it is my dorng " and 
she looked at Ernest and he saw that his visit was the result 
of her unaided manoeuvre. And now Truman's words to Geof- 
frey, and those of Amelia and the doctor's refrain "it is all ruse 
and finesse it is all ruse and finesse" — joined hands and danced 
round him, till his brain was dizzy and the heavens became dark, 
and he watched a mushroom bed in a subterranean vault where 
the earth cracked away from the pressure beneath, when out 
of the ground sprang the house of his quondam adora- 
tion, Coltscray with its tower and its flag hanging motion- 
less in the heavy air and round about it gathered the 
gardens and the park the guests the butts the bows and 
arrow8,-tm pressing his forehead with his hand he again 
found himself in the marquee. 

The events which had just occurred were surely a slight 
foundation for this sudden vision. So Ernest thought as he 
looked up to observe Truman silent and angry and to hear 
Geoffrey say to Heron who looked like one dipped in a pond, — 

" Have you forgotten Floss ? He'll be dead while we wait. 
Come away." 

" I'll come," said Heron. " You thee how it ith quite plain 
now I thuppothe. Poor Floth ! Your masther'th nobody 
Floth ! But he hath armth he can nurthe you with and eyeth 
he can thee you with and a pocket-handkertsthief he can wrap 
you up with. Poor Floth !" which repeating Geoffrey led 
him away. 

Amelia looked after Heron more angry than astonished 
while Truman said, — 

" What have you done ?" 

"Done papa !" exclaimed Amelia turning suddenly toward 
him. " About that dunce 1" 

" Nonsense Amelia ! Speak kindly of the boy," said Tru- 
man. " Why have you left the company 1 Go back at once. 
I must follow Heron." Truman moved towards the door but 
Amelia not stirring he returned and stamping his foot 
exclaimed, — 

" Go ! You must. Ernest then you must take her." 

" Take her papa !" exclaimed Amelia. " Why they are all 
coming here." 

" Ah ! I am glad," said Truman. 

"Look out yourself papa !" said Amelia lifting back the 
door. " Hey waiter !" she added, calling to the sleeping man, 
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who jumped up, and seeing Amelia, roused those within causing 
a clatter among dishes and plates and knives and forks and 
cups and saucers through the whole length of the tent and 
even in the inner sanctum itself. 

" This is well," said Truman brightening. "Heron has got 
one of his queer fits again." 

" I can't think why you don't let him go," said Amelia. 

" He is but a boy," answered Truman. " Why did you not 
tell me about Ernest 1 You must consult with me," and 
Truman hurried off. 

" That's for my invitation to you Ernest " said Amelia in a 
low voice looking inquiringly into his face and then added 
in a louder as the company appeared " and in spite of my 
trouble neither you nor Mr. Handyside ever came to seek me, 
but I'm happy to find something to please you at last," she 
added as she made Ernest and Handyside attend upon the 
guests now trooping in. 

Truman meanwhile rushing out at the back of the tent 
nearly fell over a man peering in and turning round ex- 
claimed, — 

"What Bromsgrove!" and there stood before him a short 
stout man with a round red face dressed in a blue coat 
and brass buttons a white hat with a low crown and the rim 
much turned up and nankeen trousers and waistcoat. 

He was a man who acted as an auctioneer agent or 
anything that was wanted — " a general " dealer he was 
called in the town — so Handyside had told Ernest adding, — 

" Men are queer folk but they call him a bird of ill omen, 
not that I mind the man where there is carrion there must 
be craws." 

" What Bromsgrove !" exclaimed Truman. 

" Yes sir " said Bromsgrove " a bad time but I hope not a 
bad visitor. I was at the Heronry this morning." 

"You were!" exclaimed Truman. 

"Salkind is going to withdraw his money," said Broms- 
grove. 

" The deuce he is !" exclaimed Truman and then looking on 
the ground he added " can you persuade him to leave it." 

" That is the point," said Bromsgrove with a grin. " If I 
should say I can !" 

" See me to-morrow " said Truman impatient to go. 

" Ah ! that will be too late," said Bromsgrove. 

" Make Salkind leave the money then," said Truman in a 
low voice. 

"And my commission 1" continued Bromsgrove detaining 
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him. *.*The same as a new mortgage. The same as you 
would pay a London valuer 1" 

Tniman laughed and Bromsgrove continued, — 
^ " When an estate is mortgaged up to the eyes ! I don't 
know where you'll get the thing done twice. Why you 
can't expect me to run from Dan to Beersheba for nothing." 

" Let Salkind leave the money " continued Truman looking 
on the ground and turning from Bromsgrove " and I will 
pay you five shillings for every pound you ask and if this 
does not satisfy you two shillings and sixpence. Keep me the 
money." 

" I would not do this for everyone Mr. Truman," answered 
Bromsgrove "but I will for you," and he was going but 
turned and said, " Salkind' s lawyer was at the Inn but I put 
him down. * I know Mr. Truman,' said I. * Don't you 
suppose he knows how to invest for Mr. Heron at twice 
the interest he pays.' Should I say three times Mr. 
Truman?" 

Truman looked uneasily at Bromsgrove to be met with a 
leer and a wink and exclaimed angrily - 

"Say what you like or say nothing. Do just what you 
please." 

Eager to go Truman seemed yet unable to move, while 
Bromsgrove continued, — 

" If this mortgage is settled all the talk will blow over in a 
month. I made the lawyer silent. I set him down. I tick- 
led him. * Don't you think he gets twice the interest he pays?' 
I said thumping the table so that the glasses rattled and the 
spoons jumped and everyone turned rouiid. I put him 
down," and he laughed, adding, "but good -night Mr. 
Truman. To-morrow at ten here? No at the mill. Good- 
night," and taking off his hat and bowing he left. 

"Getting round again?" said Truman as he met Heron 
with Floss in his arms. 

" Yeth Mr. Truman," said Heron while putting his arm 
in Heron's Truman continued,— 

" Ernest Heath will be leaving shortly and then the house 
would be empty indeed if you were gone." 

" I thought Ernest Heath wath a fiksthture," cried Heron 
stopping and looking round. 

" Oh ! dear no. He is no fixture," said Truman laughing. 

"But that ith newth Mr. Truman" exclaimed Heron 
" that ith newth." 

"There is Biggs. Give Floss to him. You can trust 
him," said Truman. 
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" Yeth I cam, truthst Biggth," said Heron with much relief. 
" Put him in my bedroom Biggth on hith bed," he added as 
Biggs took the dog. 

"Come Heron," said Truman again taking his arm and 
leading him. 

" Oh yeth I'm coming," cried Heron. " Tho he really ith 
going! That ith newth indeed! that ith newth!"' and still 
repeating these wor4s Truman led him away. 

Meanwhile the great marquee was again emptying while 
the music of a galop sounded among the lengthening shadows 
on the lawn. 

The galop ceased and Amelia with Ernest leant against the 
stem of a spreading elm when Truman brought Heron, who 
flourishing his engagement card said, — 

" May I put your name down for the nex;t waltth Amelia?" 

"I am engaged to Ernest," she said looking hard at 
Ernest. 

" Then he hath not put it down," said Heron. " There ith 
nothing down in hith card." 

"I wonder at your peering into his card," cried Amelia 
vehemently. 

" I did not peer I athure you," exclaimed Heron with the 
greatest humility, " I could not help theeing nor could any- 
body. I could not indeed," 

" Oh if he is so forgetful then," cried Amelia shrugging 
her shoulders. 

"What penalty must I pay?" said Ernest. "Put you 
down for the second waltz?" 

"No the first or none," said Amelia angrily. And 
Ernest wrote her name in his card and lifted hers while 
Heron said, — '■ 

" The second waltth then for me Amelia," and he held out 
his hand to Ernest for her card. 

"Of course if you insist," said Amelia. "Oh! yes of 
course" she added correcting herself as Ernest handed Heron 
the card, " only you tease us all in so many ways — you and 
Floss — and even now you see," she continued, and stopped 
as Ernest left. 

"But I will be tho good Amelia," said Heron, taking 
Ernest's place. " I will do all I can to make up for your 
cousin that I will. I cannot thay that I am thorry he ith 
going you cannot eksthpekt that.'* 

""Wlio is going? Ernest? Going where?" cried Amelia. 

"Oh! going from here. Did not you know?" exclaimed 
Heron with some surprise. 
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"No indeed," answered Amelia with repressed anger. 
And is this your doing too] " 

My doing Amelia!" exclaimed Heron. "I don't think 
tho. How could I do it] It ith Mr. Truman's doing I 
thould thay. I thought you mutht know. Mr. Truman 
told me juthst now." 

"Oh that is it is it]" said Amelia as with an angry look 
she darted from the tree and walking across the lawn directed 
the band to commence the next dance, while Heron stood be- 
wildered. He first followed her a step and then pausing and 
stooping in a fit of abstraction and taking out his pocket- 
handkerchief as if about to pick up Floss returned to the tree 
and used the handkerchief for its legitimate pm*pose. He 
leant against the tree on the spot where Amelia had stood 
and growing weary from the unusual exertions of the day he 
unconsciously slid down and sat on the mound at the foot 
and fell asleep. 

Amelia was now about to search in the crowd for Ernest 
when Lord Bluegrove and other gentlemen coming forward - 
filled her card with engagements. 

The dancing continued and Heron's waltz came but he 
still slept. Amelia stood waiting for him and Ernest was 
moving to wake him when Amelia seized his arm and said, — 

" The lazy fellow let him sleep." 

" You know best," said Ernest. 

" I do indeed," cried Amelia in the same low angry voice. 
" Let him be vexed he deserves it though why I shan't tell 
you just now. There is that air again Ernest, we so liked 
before. No I shan't waltz with hirn," and Amelia looked 
down and patted the ground with her foot. " Wake him if 
you please" she continued "I will dance with you if you 
like but I won't with him," and she turned away pettishly. 

" Come then Amelia," said Ernest. " We '11 let him 
sleep," and he danced Heron's waltz with Amelia as well as 
his own. 

Heron slept on until roused by the chilliness of the air he 
Stretched himself saying,— 

" Floth ! Floth ! Where are you Floth]" Then waking 
wider he cried,—" There muthst be visitorth thtill becauthe 
the lighth get hid about the hutth and grottoeth — but very 
few. I had better go home and thee how Floth ith. I thall 
be down late to-morrow of courthe, very late and not thee 
Amelia before luntsth. That ith best I thould thay." 

Ernest walked homeward with Handyside; after a silence 
he said, — 
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1 wish business were what you would make it Handyside." 
Ah! well!" answered Handyside. "There is one wiser 
than us and we maun just try and see the wisdom o' it. I 
get sometimes almost crazed myself at the buzzing and 
bumming that goes on; but we canna help it." 

"No indeed," said Ernest with a bitter sigh. " But for 
you Handyside I could find it in my heart to breathe my life 
out at the street corner with the German band which is 
waking Crowtaire." 

" If I could ha'e played I might ha'e done that verra thing 
long ago " said Handyside lookmg up, "but I can't — ^whether 
to praise God or not I dinna ken. Do ye trust Him over heid, 
and hold by nothing on this earth to keep steady as I may 
ha*e done." 

" I*m a sort of sceptic " said Ernest " and think I shall 
wait till I find what other advice you have taken." 

" Then ye '11 go farther and fare waur," said Handyside 
with some bitterness. " No ! no ! Ye then will say may be 
I'm an auld world fool and have made to myself a house of 
gods with a graven image and a molten image and an ephod 
and a teraphim and gotten me a Levite for priest." 

" An image and a Levite " said Ernest shaking his head, 
" you puzzle me with your old world language anyway. 

" Ou aye " answered Handyside " it is just a sort of idol- 
atry for my old master's family — where I was reared and cared 
for when a boy. Ye did not know Mr. Griffith ? No no. 
We will see yet may be. I will just go on worshipping may be 
till the Danites come and then it will be through the wonderful 
mercy o' the Lord if I can say * Thy will be done.' " 

" The Danites Mr. Handyside 1 " said Ernest in a puzzled 
voice. 

" Ou ! aye ! Ye might have heard their tramp and seen 
their footprints may be to-day on the lawn and in the mar- 
quee itself had ye been watching. Aye. There were the 
Danites, the six hundred men their carts with the children 
and women. I could make them out plain with the stamp o* 
their feet and the clamp o' their weapons and the five spies. 
It is not the first time I have heard and seen them either 
with their horrid scuffie and din and cruel hearts; but ye'U 
just tak my advice to-night Mr. Heath, and worship the true 
Lord Himsel', and may be He will grant ye to join heaven and 
earth in some better way than I have done with the molten 
image and the graven image the work o' man's hands. But 
good-night Mr. Heath, and God Almighty grant ye the true 
guidance. Amen and Amen." 
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And the old man took off his hat and bowed his gray hairs 
in the breeze and Ernest knew that the scene in the marquee 
had been equally significant to both. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SUSPECTED. 

The next morning before break&st Truman met Ernest 
in the garden and said, — 

" You're up in good time after your dissipation," adding 
as he took Ernest's arm, — " I have told you that Thornton 
talks of giving you seventy pounds a year." 

'^ You did not tell me," said Ernest turning a quick glance 
on him. 

"Ah well !" answered Truman "I did not care at the time to 
press for more though it is such a trumpery sum. His life is 
precarious and it were a shame his business should fall as a 
prize for the wolves to fight over ; but then, he says to him- 
self, why should you have it and to show him this *why' is 
the problem before us." 

" Thank you uncle " said Ernest somewhat puzzled and 
distressed. 

" Don't thank me but advise with me," continued Truman. 
" After all we can but wait and see. We can no more coin cir- 
cumstances than we can coin gold ; we must make all things 
favourable and then work and watch for both. Now the way 
we can make things favourable is by showing that you are 
useful" — Ernest's discomfort which was vanishing at this 
word gathered again as Truman proceeded, " useful to Mr. 
Thornton," and then Truman stopped suddenly and added, — 
" Have you written Dr. Greme 1 " 

" I have a letter from him here," said Ernest taking out 
the doctor's letter. " He tells me of the seventy pounds," 
and Ernest looked at Truman. 

" Indeed ! Ah ! You have heard ! " exclaimed Truman. 
" That's good," and then he added suddenly, — " I have no 
reason to be anything but friends with you have I ?" 

" Friends ! " exclaimed Ernest startled. 

" The doctor's letter seems to have unsettled you a great 
deal," answered Truman. " May I see it ? " 

" I hardly know," said Ernest still more surjjrised. " It is 
fiill of hard words.* 
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" Now that I could have told you," said Truman. "Oh as 
you please/' he continued turning round and resuming his 
walk alone. 

" To fickle and changeable and so forth I am used from 
him," and Truman held his hand out for the letter and 
then stooping laid hold of it gently and read it frowning. 

He then handed it back only saying, — 

" The doctor all over." 

They now walked side by side in silence ; at last Ernest 
said, — 

" I have not betrayed confidence I hope?" 

" Oh not a bit," said Truman. 

There was another pause and Ernest said, — 

" And you think I should go into lodgings ] " 

" Well honestly my boy " said Truman " I don't think the 
advice bad. Not on the score of our weariness of you in spite 
of the doctor's insinuations which you ought to be able to 
answer from your own experience. If you cannot I can't 
make you." 

" Indeed I cannot doubt," said Ernest eagerly. " Thank 
you many times uncle for all your kindness. I shall go full 
of gratitude." 

" That's right my boy. Let me look again," added Tru- 
man holding out his hand and glancing at the inner page 
saying,— 

" He sent you a hundred pound note ] " 

" Yes," answered Ernest. 

" That's good" said Truman cheerfully, smothering down 
any uneasiness if he felt any. " I see my way plainer now. 
Go to Rodman's and take the rooms and move in to-day. I 
would." 

Ernest took the lodgings. He found Mrs. Hodman half 
expecting him and by the evening his wardrobe had been 
fetched and the rooms made comfortable. On the table too 
was a vase of flowers many of them greenhouse plants — from 
the garden at Brockton, Mrs. Hodman said — but one little white 
rose was certainly no greenhouse flower. It was such a rose 
as he had seen peeping into Grace's window and it seemed to 
chatter of the harmonium and be fragrant with the air of the 
boudoir. 

Newly come as he was from the bustle and spaciousness of 
Coltscray, this bouquet of flowers and above all this talkative 
rose gave a richness a wealth to his single apartment such 
as his lonely life seemed to have denied any place he had 
before called his own. 
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A month had passed and Thornton stood in Grace's win- 
dow a place he often occupied in an evening wKen he said 
suddenly, — 

" By-the-bye Grace, have I left a key of mine here ? " and 
he took a step with his hand in his pocket. 

"A key ! no papa," said Grace. " What key is it 1 " 

" The key of the rooms in the mill where the old man keeps 
his secrets childie," replied Thornton sitting at the bottom 
of Grace's couch, and patting her feet. " Handyside Swift 
and I keep this sanctum to ourselves with the little gnome 
inside who spins the straw into gold to make my cMldie's 
dresses." 

"Then Handyside I'm sure enchants the gnome papa, 
while you and Swift pick up the golden threads," said Grace 
laughing. " I hope the dear old gnome won't go away with 
him to Mr. Truman." 

" No Grace. I hope not," said Thornton rising. " A 
Chubb's key it is with a great many wards," and Thornton 
showed a key. 

" Maria shall look", said Grace. 

" I lost it just about the time of Truman's archery meeting " 
said Thornton " and I spent that evening here you will re- 
member." 

"So long ago!" exclaimed Grace, "how awkward papa; 
and you have to borrow Handyside's key to get in?" 

" No no " answered Thornton " I have a duplicate — ^the 
one I showed you. That is not the trouble." 

A knock was now heard and Thornton put the keys into 
his pocket while Grace exclaimed, — 

" Mrs. Rodman ! at last. Papa has been waiting for you so 
long." 

" I'm sorry Miss " said Mrs. Eodman sinking into a seat 
" but thae children — bless them — ^they do think only of their 
tricksey selves. I tell Rodman they will throw some one — 
they druv a dirty hoop right agin' my dress and I had to 
change it." 

" I am sorry " said Grace; " I must speak to Mr. Hardy 
again. I was telling papa " she continued " that Mr. Heath 
looked ill and he wants to see you about it." 

" Laws bless you Miss " cried Mrs. Rodman raising her 
hands, as she rose from her seat and turned toward Thornton 
" he's up early and he's up late. His room is just a sight 
strewed with bits of carpet drawings of carpet bits of wall 
paper patterns of dresses which he tells me come from 
Prance Miss, dried plants and flowers.'' 
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" But he takes walks ] " said Thornton coming forward. 

"Not at all," said Mrs. Rodman courtesying "and his 
appetite have fallen off wonderful," and Mrs. Rodman again 
courtesyed. 

"Well Mrs. Rodman, he's a busy hard working man" 
said Thornton, " and useful to me. I will think about it and 
I hope the hoop has not done much damage," and Thornton 
moved toward the door. 

" Papa talks of getting another horse Mrs. Rodman " said 
Grace " and I say Mr. Heath must ride if he tells him he has 
got the horse for him." 

" Sure-lie Miss " said Mrs. Rodman again courtesying " and 
it might be for him as well as not — might not it]" 

" Rodman " continued Thornton turning on his heel and 
hardly noticing the interruptions " may as well send round 
the horse he mentioned the other day. Mr. Heath is often at 
Coltscray of course 1 " 

" Oh no sir," said Mrs. Rodman ; " Miss Truman rated him 
soundly about it only a week come to-morrow. Besides sir I 
know he isn't." 

" Well if he is hard at work every night I don't see how 
he should be. I'll see the horse to-morrow. Miss Truman 
comes to your house anyhow then?" said Thornton fumbling 
in his pocket. 

"Why you see sir" said Mrs. Rodman "they have a 
many nice things at Coltscray a young man likes; straw- 
berries and eggs and cucumbers and such like and it is so 
handy for the caniage to bring them. But it is not at 
Coltscray he stays till eleven or twelve coming home with the 
latch key for I can trust him with that Miss Grace," added 
Mrs. Rodman turning towards Grace. 

" Out till eleven or twelve," said Thornton after a moment- 
ary pause in which his two hands with their contents fell by 
his side. " What at the mill]" 

"Ah yes sir," said Mrs. Rodman eagerly. 

" The mill would be shut Mrs. Rodman," said Grace pausing. 

" Oh it is not Coltscray Miss," cried Mrs. Rodman stepping 
towards Grace. " The very first day he was in to dinner may 
be at six or seven and though it was the night after the archerv 
meeting away he goes." 

" The night after the archery meeting !" cried Thornton 
moving toward Mrs. Rodman. 

" Yes sir after thae grand doings at Coltscray '.' continued 
Mrs. Rodman " away he goes tired as he must have been and 
got Rodman to show him the short cut." 
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" God bless me !" cried Thornton "and what time washe backf* 

" About one o'clock in the morning sir. No wonder he is 
ill. Is it sirl" 

" 111 ! bless me no" said Thornton, and then he continued 
leaning forward eagerly " was he late last nightl" 

" Yes sir he was/' said Mrs. Bodman shaking her head. 

" Got home at what time?" he cried. 

" Dear sir I hardly know" said Mrs. Rodman alarmed ; 
" twelve or one or when? May be half-past twelve." 

" Think again,'* said Thornton. " Did you hear no clock?" 

"Yes sir. It was half-past twelve" said Mrs. Rodman 
rubbing her eye with a piece of her dress "by the church clock." 

" It is the vagabond !" screamed Thornton to himself " He 
has had the lights I have seen. It was he lefb the mill last 
night. He has found my key he and Truman and the very 
next night it begins. Robbers ! '* 

" Why papa" said Grace dropping her knitting " what is 
the matter?" 

" Never mind child " said Thornton with a hollow laugh, 
"I'm only being tarred and feathered by the great tar pot 
carrier and his nephew, nothing more." 

" Dear papa do tell me !" cried Grace entreatingly. 

" It is a pretty game this kind good young gentleman is 
playing Mrs. Rodman," said Thornton not noticing Grace. 

" Oh papa !" cried Grace clasping her hands and almost in 
tears, while Mrs. Rodman between little courtesies said, — 

" Yes sir. Then Rodman shall send the horse round." 

"The horse! Bless me," cried Thornton. "Ha! ha! the 
horse. Ha ! ha !" and he hurried out of the room carrying his 
spectacles and case in different hands and slamming the door. 

When the shaking had subsided Mrs. Rodman smoothed 
her clothes and wiped her face and sitting down fanned her- 
self with her handkerchief saying, — 

" Laws Miss ! what a tantrum ! Minds me of thae times 
I 'd a'most forgot, when I had you a dandling on my knee." 

" It is some mistake, I am sure " said Grace falling back on 
the couch. 

"And your poor head Miss Grace, that all this pother's so 
bad for," continued Mrs. Rodman. " I see Maria a-looking 
in and you had better be a-going to bed I am sure poor 
dear;" and Mrs. Rodman rose, "and about that there horse. 
Dear ! dear ! dear ! Rodman will be sorry." 

"Oh, Mrs. Rodman" said Grace unclasping her hands 
" don't sell him; papa may change his mind !" 

"And so he may," said Mrs. Rodman coming to Grace; "1 
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vnil tell Bodman and we will just be dark for a bit. But let 
Maria put you to bed poor dear," and Mrs. Kodma^ took her 
old privilege of kissing Grace as Maria came in. 

Mrs. Hodman gone Grace sent Maria away and sat silent 
and thoughtful. At last she said, — 

^' Before Mr. Heath came I should hare thought I could not 
understand a bit, but now I know a great deal. Mr. Heath 
and that dear good Handyside with whom he always is ! I may 
do harm if I send a note to the mill or I wpuld," she added at 
last, ringing the bell. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



DISCOVERED. 



The two inner rooms of the upp^r part of Thomton^'B mill 
contained locked up from the gaze of the curious many looms of 
peculiar construction almost wholly invented by Handyside. 

These looms were not patented not so much because they 
were not patentable as because they were likely to suggest so 
many ways of overcoming similar difficulties that nothing 
could secure the benefit of .them but secrecy. Whenever used 
therefore certain trusted men alone used them. 

In the same rooms were materials fabrics and many things 
of which a use he considered peculiar was made by Thornton. 

In one of these sacred rooms in the evening of which I 
write were Handyside and Ernest. They had their coats off 
and Handyside with Ernest was holding to the light and 
carefully examining a piece of carpet. 

" It is verra pretty," said Handyside. " I can almost say 
we'll no improve it. We ha*e done something good between 
us; and yet" he added feeling it again ''I dinna think it is 
just as good as we could mak it now, not just as good as it 
should be. You look here." 

Ernest pored over the carpet and then taking it said, — 

" That ifl all owing to this patent movement of yours." 

"Be quiet Mr. Heath" cried Handyside recurring to his 
examination " ye're like a wee spider on a bum-bee aboot that 
one little bit. It is altogether mine and so ye won't ha'e it." 

"If ye could but take this part from yonder loom bum-bee 
and forget your grand notion we could creep out of our hole 
to-day with the carpet in our mouths." 

"Ye canna do it Mr. Heath," answered Handyside; "but 
I'll look at some of the carpet made by the loom ye point to 
and carry this bit wi' me. We ha'e plenty i' the milL If ye 
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could do it SO nmcli the worse for our job. Ye could patent 
now but not then." 

" Oh! my great master !" cried Ernest, "who cares nothing 
at all about patents and money-making." 

" I dinna say so " said Handyside interrupting him, "I care 
verra much and I will tak some patents myself ane o' thae 
days you see; but a patent isna' everything. To do the thing 
well is always first. But now do ye light up." 

" And I will show you " said Ernest as he lit the gas " how 
those two looms combined will do just all we want." 

"When a thing's done it's done wee spider," said Handy- 
side as he went into the mill closing the door. 

Handyside gone Ernest sketched from a neighbouring 
loom walking backward and forward. 

Meanwhile the door from the mill opened quietly and 
Thornton entered and closing the door with equal quietness 
stood in the shadow. 

The lamp threw a light on the looms from which Ernest 
apparently collected information. 

Afber a time Ernest began to alter temporarily the loom at 
which he and Handyside had been at work, tying together 
certain parts with a string. 

" The rascal !" cried Thornton to himself. " He is going 
deep into the whole thing ;" and then under cover of the noise 
Ernest made in moving the loom he stepped quietly to him. 

Ernest appeared not to see' him while Thornton watched 
and in his anxiety leant forward carelessly, throwing his 
shadow across the loom, when Ernest struggling with his 
strings said, — 

" So you are come old man 1" * 

Thornton was thunder-struck and Ernest continued, — 

" Stepped in did you old spider just to catch me at it? But 
I've worked to a purpose. You're too late," and Ernest moved 
the loom and afber another pause added, — 

" I shall do it without any help of yours you see. Ugh !" 
he cried as his strings parted when he again moved the loom. 

Thornton still stood wrapped in amazement and Ernest 
continued, — 

" You're jealous old fellow that I should take the work out 
of your hands ; and I shall, fret about it as you may." 

Ernest again moved the loom and his strings again parted 
when seizing them he cried, — 

" Confound it ! You enchant them. Put your finger on 
will you ]" but no finger came. " How angry you are !" he 
continued. "Where's your finger?" and then he looked up 
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and his eyes meeting Thornton's he dropped the strings and 
started from the h)om. 

" A pretty deviFs own rigg yon are playing with me Ernest 
Heath !" cried Thornton. " Let me look at your drawings," 
and he seized some sketches lying on the loom and held them 
to the light while his hands trembled violently. 

He then tore the papers and threw down the fragments 
crying, — 

" More at home — have you more at home]" 

" I have," said Ernest. 

" Bring them all to-morrow !" cried Thornton vehemently. 
« Stay I'll go now." 

" Really Mr. Thornton !" exclaimed Ernest. 

" My wealth lies in these rooms !" cried Thornton. " You 
are a thief stealing my private inventions — ! " 

" A thief!" exclaimed Ernest. 

" But we shall see!" cried Thornton striking his fist on the 
loom. " We shall see. How dare you pull my loom about 
cutting and hacking it — !" 

"I am sorry Mr. Thornton," said Ernest surveying his 
work of destruction with some dismay. " I have been schem- 
ing a new carpet," and he stepped forward pushing partly in 
the drawer of a table from which more papers stuck out. 

"Indeed !" cried Thornton eyeing the papers. 

" I have," said Ernest pausing and looking on the ground. 
" The loom has been altered to make it," and Ernest moved 
forward and put his hand on the papers. 

" Indeed ! " again said Thornton watching Ernest as a 
recumbent cat watches a bird. 

" It is true Mr. Thornton," said Ernest. " A piece of the 
carpet has been made ; " and he nervously twisted the papers 
and tore a comer when Thornton sprang forward and pushed 
Ernest away placing his hand on the drawer saying, — 

" These are mine !" 

Ernest stepped back startled and angry when a quiet 
voice was heard saying, — 

" Ye 're right Mr. Heath. That is the verra movement we 
want." 

And the two turned as Handyside walked slowly in un- 
ravelling the carpet. 

" What Handyside !" exclaimed Thornton letting fell the 
papers. 

"Yes Handyside!" was the answer. "Mr. Thornton you 
here 1 Ye 're in at the verra death. Look there and see what 
ye think o' Mr. Heath's handiwork." 
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Thornton took the carpet and held it to the light feeling for 
his spectacles ; but he did not put them on and neglecting the 
carpet his eye glanced from Handy side to Ernest and from 
Ernest to Handyside as he said, — 

" This is a mere blind !" 

" A blind !" exclaimed Handyside astonished. 

" A mere blind I tell you !" cried Thornton more loudly 
stepping again forward. 

"A blind !" repeated Handyside in greater wonder. 

" Yes ! I tell you a blind ! a blind !" cried Thornton. 

*' I canna understand ye/' said Handyside shaking his head. 

" Then you are daft !" screamed Thornton. " You know it 
is a blind." 

"Why man" said Handyside touching the carpet "it is 
as plain a bit o' carpet as ever a man held and as pretty a bit 
as he ever felt between the fingers." 

" Fools !" cried Thornton violently. " T-r-r-r !" The com- 
mencement of " tricksters " was the next sound be uttered, 
when raising his fist the look of wonder and sadness which 
met him and of almost amusement in Handyside made him 
stop and say watching the faces before him, — 

" And is this what you have been about V* 

" Indeed it is," said Handyside and he moved the loom 
slightly to show how it worked adding, " ah ! Mr. Heath's 
improvements ha'e put it oot o' gear.** * 

" I see," said Thornton. " Mr. Heath came here with youl 
It is all very wrong Mr. Heath" he continued addressing 
Ernest " very wrong indeed." 

" No harm is done yet," said Handyside. 

" That has to be proved," said Thornton, dabbling with the 
papers in the drawer. "As for the carpet with all your com- 
plications it will never do." And Thornton moved toward 
the drawer as if to clear it but paused when Ernest stepped 
up and emptying it held out the papers to him. 

Thornton turned toward the door and Ernest foUowed 
saying,— 

" Pray take them Mr. Thornton." 

Thornton pushed them away but his fingers seemed irre- 
sistibly to grasp them and he put them in his pocket and 
holding the carpet went out and closed the door; but he could 
not go and stood and listened. 

" Even now Mr. Heath" said Handyside as he put on his 
coat " the hare is right doon caught and he canna see it." 
" He hadn't his spectacles," said Ernest. 
" No indeed !" said Handyside with a slight laugh. " And 
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there are no spectacles this side o' heaven would show it 
him." 

But now opening the door violently Thornton again came 
in, crying,— 

"Come out will you?" and having closed the door and 
pressed against it to see that it was firm he followed Handy- 
side and Ernest through the empty mill as an angry school- 
master follows boys found robbing an orchard. 

When he reached home Thornton went at once to bed. He 
took out the papers and put down the piece of carpet. He 
emptied the contents of his pocket on the dressing-table and 
was about to put out his candle when raising a pin-cushion, 
the lost key lay beside the duplicate. 

He paused with the extinguisher in his hand glancing 
from key to key; then put out the candle and as he fell asleep 
cried, — 

" Another trick of theirs." 

The next day Thornton led the way to the secret rooms 
followed through the now busy mill by Ernest and Handyside; 
and there, while observing how his loom had been cut and 
altered, could not fail also to observe its whole working 
capacity in making Ernest's carpet. 

In the outer office, on their return, they found Truman, who 
said on seeing the conspicuous carpet, — 

"What have you got there] A pretty thing indeed !" he 
continued, examining it. 

Thornton looked at Ernest suspiciously, saying, — 
Oh ! a piece of stuff which has been brought me." 
Who by]" said Truman. "A clever thing. Did Broms- 
grove send it 1" 

" Not Bromsgrove " said Thornton. 

" Or I should have been angry," said Truman, still studying 
the carpet. " That fellow — what's his name 1 — Newton ! Has 
he got hold of something good at last 1" 

Ernest stood with a suppressed smile and Thornton's eye 
kept moving from one to the other — at last he said, — 

" Clever 1 but useless. Who could find it a market at a cost 
three times Brussels, and to make it needs my private looms'?" 

" You don't mean you have let Newton into the holy of 
holies?" exclaimed Truman laughing and putting his hand on 
Thornton. 

Thornton shrugged his shoulders and Truman continued, — 

" An adventurer who has an eye for every novelty. Why 
Ernest Mr. Thornton must show you these looms now." 

" Oh ! I have seen them " said Ernest, looking on the ground. 

G 
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" You have ! Well now ! — ^then I'll say no more. This is 
a new leaf and here's a magnificent result. It is a sort of pile 
carpet. What do you call it V* 

Thornton looked uneasy and angry and did not answer, and 
Ernest said, — 

" Newton pile of course, uncle." 

" Newton pile !" repeated Truman. " Newton pile ! Well 
you'll learn something here." 

And Ernest took the carpet and feeling it said, — 

" I am but a tyro you know. Mr. Thornton is, I believe, 
about to dismantle the loom." 

" You don't mean it !" exclaimed Truman. " Why Thorn- 
ton this is a libeL" 

" Indict him for it then," cried Thornton. 

" Well " exclaimed Truman, " I'll take Ernest into my 
councils and we '11 see if we can 't make Newton piles without 
Newton's loom." 

Ernest could not help smiling again partly at the name 
"Newton piles" partly at the confusion of Thornton who 
said holding out his hand for the carpet, — 

" You have picked up a wonderful enthusiasm somewhere. 
Come away we are losing all the morning." 

"A moment," said Truman; adding in an undertone to 
Ernest "it reminds me of Brown's Persian carpets. Does 
Newton ask much]" 

" Oh, he is by no means unreasonable, I believe," said 
Ernest. 

" Come, Truman," cried Thornton again from his door 
where he seemed to have been reading some letters. 

" If you don't think anything of these Newton piles " said 
Truman, " let me have them. I have an order from America 
for which they are the very things ;" and Truman taking the 
carpet stepped towards Thornton, stopping and adding, " I 
must have one word with Ernest." 

Thornton did not move at first. He then took a step un- 
easily into the room saying,— 

" Ah, Mr. Heath ! I did not tell you, my daughter and Mrs. 
Hodman in council on your health have settled that you 
should ride. Hodman is getting me a saddle horse. Come 
to-night and look at him." 

Ernest stepped back astonished. A blush then coloured his 
whole face. 

The suspicious Thornton wondered whether a knavish know- 
ledge of complexity with his uncle or honest thoughts brought 
that tell-tale blood; but Ernest bowed and said, — 
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" Thank you sir, I will be with you." 

The graciousness of the answer surprised Thornton and 
pushed away suspicions momentarily and turning to the 
bewildered Truman he led him away, saying in a low voice — 
" You did not understand. This is his idea — that young 
man's — your protege." 

"Who do you meani what idea]" said Truman, leaning 
down to catch the words. 

" This one you like so much," answered Thornton. " These 
carpets." 

The Newton piles 1 What protege 1 " cried Truman. 
Your nephew, Ernest Heath/' said Thornton. 

" What of him T said Truman. " Did he suggest this to 
Newton?" 

" Newton 1" said Thornton, laughing, " Newton is your own 
name." 

" My name !'* cried Truman, coming to a stand. " Well, 
Thornton, I don't know what you 're driving at." 

" Why Newton has not been in these walls this two years," 
continued Thornton putting his hand on Truman. " The 
inventor of the Newton piles stands there." 

" Now I have you," exclaimed Truman. " Do you mean 
that]" 

" Yes," answered Thornton, while Truman's eyes sought 
Ernest. " He and Handyside have done it in overtime. 
They entered my secret rooms rather scurvily I must confess 
but still the result is good; the loom is most ingenious." 

" Capital," said Truman; " I shall live to regret his coming 
now." 

And the two withdrew with the carpet while Ernest began 
the serious labours of the day lighted up by the burst of sun- 
shine from Brockton which shone through the riven clouds 
of the morning. 



CHAPTER XV. . 

THE NEW CARPET. 

Another month and Thornton and Handyside stood in 
the secret rooms over a loom made nearly on the pattern 
of the one on which Ernest's stringy still remained. 

" This loom," said Thornton, " has done the work fairly 
well." 

" Yes," said Handyside, " I canna tell how it is but every 
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bit I lia*e put into the business has been to its damage. Some- 
thing like the eggs the cuckoo lays it has always hoisted the 
true children oot o' the nest. I had better ha*e stuck oot and 
oot to this cut and tied up creature," pointing to Ernest's loom. 

"And we can't patent the loom or the carpet," said 
Thornton. 

" No more than any o' thae," said Handyside, pointing to 
the other looms. 

*' Would to heaven we could " cried Thornton vehemently. 
" I am just tormented with these Masters and their vile Asso- 
ciation. A month or two ago to think of their interfering so 
underhandedly to stop a reduction of wages as to which I am 
the only possible judge, — I who am on the spot and know the 
men and what I can do and what I can't. Good heaven Handy- 
side, this is slavery over again! and so we can't patent 1" 

" Well ! no," said Handyside. " Thae Browns I don't think 
can mak' anything o* it." 

"What Browns 1" said Thornton looking up suddenly. 

" Why Brown & Co. o' course" said Handyside. " To try 
is not to do, and there's many a wee bit about thae looms 
that canna help but puzzle a body who has not seen their 
pretty limbs moving. Still the carpet tells so much when ye 
come to unravel it" added Handvside. 

" You don't mean that?" exclaimed Thornton. 

"Brown & Co. are sharp folk" continued Handyside. 
" If they dinna find onything oot no one will ; and it canna 
let a' oot ony way." 

"This is comfortable!" exclaimed Thornton shrugging his 
shoulders. " So I'm to hold all we have won on chance and 
sufferance." 

" What is not held on chance and sufferance Mr. Thornton?" 
exclaimed Handyside, "just tell me that? It may be a chance 
ever so many against losing the hat on my heid, still it is 
but a chance after all." 

" Well, if my own is as safely mine as the hat on your head 
is yours!" said Thornton. 

" Now ye speak reasonable Mr. Thornton" exclaimed Handy- 
side, " as safe ! just stick to that. Now how safe thae secrets 
are we canna tell, that we must leave to the proof. Between 
ourselves" he continued more thoughtfully, " I canna but 
think, neither bird o' day nor bird o' night will fiight it oot 
o' my heid — ^that there is a loom somewhere will mak' thae 
carpets as easy and as cheap as ever a Brussels was made." 

" Bless us ! Handyside" cried Thornton, " where is it my 
mamr 
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" In my mind's eye Mr. Thornton" said Handyside as he 
leant dreamily over the loom. " Thae are words come o' good 
authority any way." 

" A loom we could patent" cried Thornton, " would make 
me my own master for ever." 

" Ye put it on so strong and heavy Mr. Thornton," said 
Handyside in the same abstracted voice. " Ye put the whole 
country behind one horse and him a horse not found yet! 
But still some such like creature, just as ye said, does loom in 
my heid, big and stately, if we could only lay hands on him." 

" Find him Handyside" cried Thornton, moving away on 
tiptoe, " find him." 

" This notion keeps showing all thae 'ticing wiles that put 
me clear in mind he will have me track oot his haunts and 
lead him home," continued Handyside as he examined and 
fingered the loom. " I would ha'e clear no doubt about the 
matter had not I been grazed and grazed so many times in 
this business." 

" This is wonderful news" cried Thornton gleefully " give 
him chase, give him chase." 

But a knock now came and a card was handed Thornton 
who cried — 

" Here's Brown himself." 

" Is he?" said Handyside leaning over the loom. 

" Aye indeed ! Brown himself. Young Brown" cried 
Thornton, "111 see what he wants." 

" Aye go" said Handyside without looking up, and when 
Thornton had shut the door he muttered and talked to him- 
self while he worked the new loom. " There maun be easy 
ways o' doing this or my conjuror's tricks are just come to a 
dark end. Now start away again, ye pretty one and prance 
and paw awhile that I may know the sound o' your hoofs, 
and what ye love to nibble, and then, after a bit, I'll mak' ye 
mine — I'll mak' ye mine." 

Mr. Brown was half an hour with Thornton. When he 
left Thornton stood wrapped in thought to hear Brown talk- 
ing to Ernest in the outer office and become very uneasy. 

The conversation ceased, but Thornton's hand was on the 
lock and he opened the door to see Truman who nodded to 
Ernest and walked straight to him saying, — 

" Good morning Thornton. How are you]" and he shook 
Thornton's hand (who stood repellant and dignified) and then 
leading him into his room and closing the door said, — 

" They 've had a wonderful success Thornton — ^these Newton 
piles ! Ha ! ha ! how ridiculous that this name should have 
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stuck SO fast. They have been the wonder of every one in 
London." 

" They have been shown there?" said Thornton in great 
surprise sticking his hand behind his back. 

" You haven't heard !" exclaimed Truman " of course; with 
the chandeliers and glass and the other goods for this American 
order. I wonder Ernest did not tell you." 

" He knew too !" exclaimed Thornton. " There are a set of 
dark ones about me." 

" Darkness breeds darkness" said Truman smiling. " I 
daresay he thought you knew. Have you had no orders?" 

" Oh I have had several" said Thornton while Truman leant 
his elbow on the chimney-piece. 

" And you did not know how that came about" exclaimed 
Truman. "Ha! ha! The design is beautiful but hardly 
suits the texture; so both I and young Brown thought." 

"Did you!" said Thornton stepping back and scanning 
Truman's face. 

" But I showed him Ernest's new design" continued Tru- 
man, "or rather his sketch taken fropi the Turner I gave 
Grace — somewhat strange and odd but a design which will 
make these carpets a little fortune. Ernest has begun well, 
so Brown thought." 

" Did be?" said Thornton adjusting his spectacles " and you 
have just met himf' 

" No" said Truman " I have been talking with ^andyside 
in the mill." 

" You have ! bless me !" cried Thornton " I shan't call my 
nose my own next. I'll lock the doors! — give warning that 
you are a leper. Good heaven !" and Thornton flung himself 
in his chair. 

" Why Thornton !" cried Truman laughing and stepping 
toward him, " what do I do you but good? There's Handy- 
side here to your great convenience and my great loss. Here 
is Ernest, and the first thing he designs these carpets. Here 
is my order bringing these carpets into such notice that you 
don't know how to supply the demand." 

" You have had a turn at Brown too" continued Thornton 
removing his spectacles. " He has been here, trying to pry 
into my secrets — draw my men away." 

"Why Thornton !" exclaimed Truman. 

" Ah 1" continued Thornton " I am one of the world, and 
the handiest — ^the tiger loves blood ! What a fool to think I 
was taking a pledge for peace in Ernest Heath." 

" Why Thornton ! " exclaimed Truman. 
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" But I am in for it, and must brush through *' cried 
Thornton covering his eyes " I can't run away or hide 
but must be driven and forced and bent and turned; 
then I will bend and turn " he continued fixing his eyes on 
Truman. 

"So Brown has been here?" exclaimed Truman seating 
himself opposite Thornton. "He admired, envied I may say, 
the carpets, and I told him about Heath and his salary. Do 
you care for the lad? Will you make any permanent arrange- 
ment?" 

Thornton rose and walked up and down once or twice and 
said, — 

"I don't know that I do care. We can do quite well 
• without him now," and then his meanness made Thornton 
look suddenly at Truman and exclaim with a gulp, — 

" What arrangement] " v 

" You will say I dictate," answered Truman, "a progressive 
salary I should say — a letter promising partnership at once 
should anything happen to you and a partnership in any case 
should he stay here, say three years. Brown would entertain 
such arrangements." 

" Bless me ! " said Thornton seating himself and covering 
his face. " Handyside and I were studying Heath's altera- 
tions. Handyside sees his way plainly to a loom which 
may be patented and make the Newton piles at the cost of 
Brussels. We can do quite well without Heath. He has 
done nothing permanent." 

"Indeed!" said Truman thoughtfully and eagerly, eyeing 
Thornton as a fox eyes a bush into which the tail feathers of 
a young pheasant has slipped. " With Handyside's help you 
see your way to far better things? " 

"Indeed we do" continued the unsuspicious Thornton, 
" so I am not altogether in your hands." But now he stopped 
suddenly staring Truman in the face. 

Truman looked on the ground and picked up his hat and 
made no reply, but shaking hands said, — 

" You know your own business Thornton, and will, I am 
sure on reflection find some permanent arrangement the true 
plan " and he left. Thornton closed the door and tottering to 
his seat threw himself in it and hid his face in his hands 
crying,— 

"In the tiger's jaw again and by my own doing !" 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

THE BIRTHDAY. 

The next day was Grace's birthday. 

Thornton sat earlier than nsaal in his oflfice with pen in 
hand and paper before him. Having dotted the last i and 
crossed the last t he read his composition. 

He then rose from his seat and said, — 

" Not to-day ! I might appease Truman, I daresay and keep 
Handyside if I took Heath on, gave him the letter Truman 
asks, but then there must be formal articles of partnership 
appended and who can endure that? No ! not to-day ! " 

There was now a knock and Handyside walked solemnly 
into the centre of the room saying abstractedly, — 

" The call has come." 

" By all that is bitter and sad," cried Thornton dropping 
the paper in his hand. " You don't mean it ! What call? " 

" The call that takes me back among my ain " continued 
Handyside. 

"Your own!" exclaimed Thornton "am not I and the 
looms and Ernest Heath — are not we your own?" 

" I must mak' the grand experiment " continued Handyside 
not answering him. 

"Handyside! Handyside! You cannot mean it" cried 
Thornton bitterly. " The grand experiment ! " 

"Aye, aye," answered Handyside "risk all at one throw. 
I must go back to Truman & Co." 

" After regular notice of course?" cried Thornton. 

" He says ye hae a letter " answered Handyside " written 
when he agreed I should stay on for Mr. Heath. I must go 
next week." 

"Next week" cried Thornton. 

" Look to your letters Mr. Thornton and ye will find it 
right" said Handyside. "Ye were with Mr. Griffith; and I 
have had all thae beauties up stairs so long — ha'e bred and 
reared them I may say — and there is Mr Heath ! Bless the 
lad, a verra bit o' the great round sun himself ! I shall find 
Mr. Truman's mill wonderfully changed since Mr. Griffith's 
day, and it has gone oil worse and worse. I mustn't say 
when I get there I did not know about it — ^must I ? And 
after all it is right or wrong — ^what else is there to ask ? Ever 
since Mr. Griffith took me in hand when I was a big raw boy 
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and saved me from that licking which before God I did not 
deserve I have been Truman & Co/s," and the old man putting 
his sleeve to his eyes opened the door and left. 

Thornton sank into his seat and leant his head on his hand. 
He then got up and took a packet of letters from the safe in- 
dorsed in his own hand "Truman" and taking one dated "May" 
read it once or twice. He then put back the letters and 
locked the safe saying, — 

" So my carpets are up in the air with a whiff of wind. 
Ernest Heath ! No ! that shall never be now." 

It was the mill dinner hour when Ernest Heath, Geoffrey 
and Heron entered Grace's boudoir the former carrying a roll 
of paper and a large bunch of poppies and wild flowers. 

" You will wonder at the cavalcade Miss Thornton " said 
Geoffrey " headed by a bunch of flowers, but we are wanderers 
in search of the beautiful. We have had a dispute about car- 
pet design and have come here to settle it, if you will allow us." 

" Then I understand the wild flowers at once " said Grace. 

" No ! " said Geoffrey, " Oh ! no ! Before you do that you 
will, I fear, have to wait till we have settled our dispute." 

" To thettle our disthpute " interrupted Heron " doth not 
mean to fight a duel Mith Thornton. Don't think that." 

" No indeed I hope not " said Grace laughing and looking 
from one of the gentlemen to the other. 

" Why Geoffrey how foolish you are about my flowers " said 
Ernest. " I told you it was Miss Thornton's birthday and 
they were a present for her. Miss Thornton may I offer them'?" 
and he laid the flowers on the table. 

" Oh ! give them me" said Grace. "Thank you Mr. Heath. 
I see some of those wild bird's eye primroses ; " and Grace 
examined the flowers while Geoffrey looking on contemp- 
tuously said, — 

" I need not say, I suppose, that you will understand why I 
could not understand ; — ^but I declare I did not the least bit 
understand." 

" About the flowers ! I am the more sorry " said Grace as 
Bhe caressed and smelt them. " A present I value more I 
could not have received." 

" I gathered them on my ride last night " said Ernest. 

" After what you have said Miss Thornton " continued Geof- 
frey, "I am almost afraid to offer my present" and he 
pulled a book out of his pocket " but here it is such as it is." 

" Thank you " said Grace taking the book gently. " It is 
very kind of you all to remember me." 
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" Oh ! but thothe are cruel wordth Mith Thornton " cried 
Heron " for I have brought nothing. When Emestht Heath 
reminded Tstheffery at hith lodginth of your birthday I meant 
to have bought a present too but I went to the doctor about 
my pupth and tho not being with Tstheffery when he bought 
hith it never wunth came into my head again. I am thorry. 
I could have eathily gathered a lot of flowerth like thothe." 

" Thank you kindly Mr. Heron " said Grace. " The desire 
to give is' to me quite a pleasure, — ^but you could not have 
gathered those bird's eye primroses everywhere. There is only 
one place and that two miles from here where they grow." 

"Then I could have got thome of thothe out of the garden. 
There are plenty there " answered Heron. 

" I know Mr. Heath values them almost as much as I do " 
said Grace, " and we always like a present most of that which 
the giver himself likes most." 

" Do you 1 " said Heron, and his face brightened as if she 
had given him a suggestion exactly to the purpose. 

" By jove Miss Thornton " exclaimed Geoffrey " you have 
done it now. You 11 have a bag of ferrets to sleep with to- 
night depend on it. Luckily, we may say most luckily, 
Heron's talk is however always made up of * might * * could ' 
* would ' and * should ' — do will and can are out of his line 
altogether — so there are hopes you may be spared Miss Thorn- 
ton. But we have a great dispute. May I unveil this 
sketch 1 " and he lifted a curtain which hung over the Turner 
sketch to keep the sun away. 

" You don't mind Miss Thornton?" said Ernest. 

" No indeed ! " said Grace ; " I am quite curious. What is 
the matter at issue 1 I have only had the sketch back from 
Mr. Heath two or three days." 

" Then he wath right " said Heron. 

" How ! was right 1 " said Ernest. 

" Tho fej* you were right " continued Heron, " you did have 
the sketsth, — ^but goodneth grasthiouth " he added looking at 
the Turner and the design Ernest held in his hand, " I can't 
think what earthly good it did you." 

" No more can I " said Geoffrey shaking his head and 
laughing. 

" Miss Thornton I must appeal to you " said Ernest joining 
in the laugh. " Do you see any echo of those lights shadows 
and forms in this design ? " and he held a design for a carpet 
a little distance from the couch and between her and the 
Turner. 

Eor ten minutes the fsiir umpire seemed as much puzzled 
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as the disputants. By degrees however the resemblance 
was recognized and confessed, but Geoffrey still unsatisfied 
Ernest brought the pattern to him and pointed out the resem- 
blance as he had done to Grace while the lazy Heron seated 
at the table played with the faded flowers which Ernest had 
rejected when putting his flowers in water for Grace. 

" Well " said Geoffrey at last, " you can't say I am an unwill- 
ing hearer. I'll take your word that yonder sketch is father 
to this design. People who love dreams, like you and Miss 
Thornton, delight to claim a pedigree for all things, — it seems 
to make their dreams less like dreams I suppose." 

" Dreamers do you call us ? " said Grace. " I may be a 
mere dreamer but Mr. Heath manages to weave carpets out of 
his dreams." 

"Oh yes" said Geoffrey, "these Newton piles you mean 
that my feither makes such a talk about. These are practical 
affairs enough. They have kept our house in hot water I can 
tell you. Haven't they Heron 1 " 

" Yeth indeed ! I thould thay tho" answered Heron. " Poor 
Tstheffery hath no peathe now Mith Thornton." 

" How is that ? " said Grace. 

" Oh ! the gov'nor ith alwayth telling him ^Go you and do the 
thame.' It ith quite thad ; for you know the castheth are tho 
different. Emestht Heath hath everything to win while all 
ith done for Tstheffery. To pleathe your father ith worth 
thome thakrifithe from Mr. Heath, Mith Thornton." 

" Well, yes " said Grace, " but I don't think all Mr. Heath's 
thoughts are turned to pleasing papa Mr. Heron." 

** Ah ! Then you don't know " answered Heron as he 
threw himself back in his seat and crossed his knees. " You 
thee you are not a woman of busthineth. Thould not I, or 
Tstheffery or any one do anything, in Mr. Heath plathe, 
to pleathe your father 'i — of courthe we thould ; and the gover- 
nor praistheth him for it too. Asthk Mr. Heath himthelf." 

Grace looked at Ernest who said, — 

" I hope Mr. Heron I am very anxious to please Mr. Thorn- 
ton, — but I am, I am sure, also anxious to become a thorough 
master of this carpet business." 

" Because you do love to do all you undertake as well as ever 
you can " said Grace gently. 

" Thank you Miss Thornton " said Ernest bowing.' 

Heron looked at Geoffrey who shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled and said " Dear I dear ! Your philosophy delights 
Miss Thornton I can see. But bless me ! Ernest, what does 
prevent your speaking your mind here] Why be ashamed 
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to say that your one thought is to please Mr. Thornton ! 
There is nothing to be ashamed in that. We're all about the 
same thing. We all like the customer who pays lO^d. better 
than him who pays lOd." 

" That depends on how the ^d. comes " said Ernest. " lO^d. 
no doubt is far better than lOd. if the ^d. is given in approba- 
tion of the work." 

" Oh ! ah ! I see " said Geoffrey indignantly, " because then 
10|d. will come again." 

" Surely, that also will follow " said Ernest ; " but if lO^d. 
should be given merely through ignorance that others are 
buying at lOd. " 

"It is then no better than lOd. !" burst out Geoffrey 
laughing. 

" Is worse Geoffrey, I think far worse " said Ernest ener- 
getically. " There seems to me then a shadow of deceit and 
trickery in it." 

" So a ^d. is not a ^d. unless it comes after a particular fashion 
into the pocket " cried Geoffrey contemptuously ; " surely 
you learn as much Latin at college as the maxim caveat emptor" 

" In spite of ca/oeat emptor it is a different ^d. indeed Geof- 
frey " cried Ernest ; " one brings joy and content because it 
speaks of labour valued ; and with pleasing Mr. Thornton it is 
just the same, — pleasing him must come, if it comes, not as the 
end sought but as a guide and indication of successful progress 
toward the end, that of becoming a thorough master of the 
carpet business. But I talk of things of which I have yet 
had not much experience and can know but little" said 
Ernest looking at Grace, who said earnestly, — 

" Indeed I hope not. You seem to me to talk very wisely." 

" Come Heron " said Geoffirey taking his arm, " come away 
or we shall interfere with nothing becoming lO^d. at 
one jump" and bowing to Grace and looking scornfully at 
Ernest Geoffrey led Heron a step when Heron stopped and 
said, — 

" Mith Thornton you know if you are fond of thothe 
birdth eye primrostheth I mustht bring you thome out of our 
garden." 

" Thank you kindly Mr. Heron" said Grace, " I should like 
them, but no others can have the charm of these which in 
every scent and every bend of the head remind me of a piece 
of wild heathy down I used to know as a child, talkative with 
sunshine and humming with bees." 

" Come along Heron " said Geofl5*ey in a low tone, " Ernest 
Heath will show you the place, no doubt, if you ask him. 
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I could not have believed it ! The fool thinks he has 
found a helper in the very middle of the business with his 
hypocritical rhodomontade. He is too clever by half. Why 
that poor little Grace never influenced her papa in the choice 
of a dog at home, much more a man at the mill " and then 
being out of hearing Geoflrey indulged in an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

Whether Heron heard and understood seemed doubtful for 
he only said, — 

" It ith odd about thothe birdth eye primrostheth — isn't it? 
— that they thould grow wild. I did not know they ever 
grew wild." 

Ernest now took up his hat and his design and was about to 
follow when Grace said, — - 

"I have heard of your new carpet, Mr. Heath, and its 
success." 

" Mr. Thornton has told you?" said Ernest pausing. 

" Oh ! not papa " said Grace. " Your cousin Amelia." 

" Indeed ! I am glad " said Ernest still holding the drawing 
not quite rolled up. *^ Mr. Brown asked me to-day if I could 
put him in the way of making it " he added with a smile. 

" Indeed ! You are not going to leave papa 1 " said Grace 
surprised. 

" Oh, no ! " said Ernest, and then corrected himself " not 
that I know of" 

But now Amelia sailed into the room exclaiming, — 

" Then you are here Ernest. I met Geoffirey and Heron 
laughing and making such jokes. They told me you were here,* 
but I did not believe them so I came to see," and she looked at 
Ernest and Grace, adding as she turned her back on Grace, 
" why it is past the mill dinner hour. The place must be 
closed for alterations surely. I called at Mrs. Hodman's as I 
passed but of course you weren't there." 

" No, and you see the reason. I was here instead " 
answered Ernest with a smile. 

"Does he often come to you at the dinner hour? / 
never find him " said Amelia turning round, " why you don't 
hurry off* at once now I am come ! I expected it of you." 

" And I must fulfil your expectation much as I regret it 
Ajnelia " said Ernest holding out his hand. 

" Can't we get up a bit of design or something which shall 
keep him Grace ? " said Amelia stepping between Ernest and 
the door. 

" No indeect Amelia " said Ernest as he shook hands with 
Grace and gently put Amelia aside, " I am sorry." 
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Amelia saw the door close and turning round with a half 
sigh said, — 

" Your papa drives me crazy. Always some little appear- 
ance of liberality with no reality. How ridiculous it is ! — 
Lying here dear on this sofa all day " she continued taking 
a chair close to Grace, " you know nothing except what I tell 
you. Why he actually used to send cucumbers, flowers, even 
new potatoes and peas to Ernest's lodgings till he found out I 
suppose that Ernest had cousins and an uncle at Coltscray, — 
the meanness of the whole thing ! With little sops like this 
to entice a man who is making his fortune ! Oh you 
needn't look self-conscious and blush for this thoughtful pur- 
veyor was Mr. Thornton himself. I inquired most particu- 
larly." 

" Really, Amelia !" said Grace colouring all over, " you 
should not say these things." 

" There has papa been time after time about that letter for 
Ernest ! " she continued indignantly — " and get it ! oh, no ! 
I tell him I would take a leaf out of the Sybil's book and 
strike one year off every time I called and when it came, take 
him at once then Mr. Thornton would do it." 

" Amelia ! Amelia ! " cried Grace bursting into tears " I 
know papa is not mean. He may not be very wise nor very 
communicative but I cannot understand why he is bound to 
take a partner unless he Hkes. I think it very kind of him to 
let Mr. Heath ride his horses and urge him to it and I 
know Mr. Heath thinks the same." 

" Why Grace ! " cried Amelia gently, rising and kissing her, 
*^ I had no idea. I should not talk of these things should I 
dear 1 I must never again must I Grace dear?" 

" I like to hear about them " said Grace wiping her eyes 
and choking down her sobs "but you should speak more 
gently for I am sure you don't understand." 

" No perhaps I don't " said Amelia soothingly. " But what 
present shall I buy you ? You are such a queer child. I tell 
you what I thought — ^but how I am keeping those horses ! I 
hope papa won't come by he will be so angry " and she looked 
into the drive. 

"Oh dear" said Grace "are the horses standing all this while?" 

" Never mind the horses child " said Amelia coming back 
" they are quite used to it. Well, I will go now and surprise 
you with my present " and Amelia kissed Grace and left. 

The door now gently opened and Thornton came in and 
seated himself on Grace's couch saying as he patted her 
hands — 
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" Good morning my darling IVe not forgotten your birth- 
day. How would you like it childie if I were to close the 
mill and we travelled abroad for a year or twt) ? " 

" What do you mean papa ? " said Grace raising herself. 

"Such things do happen childie " said Thornton patting her 
cheek. " Oh ! put those little hands apart " he continued in a 
voice of distress while he gently and eagerly opened Grace's 
hands which she had tightly clasped together in her wonder 
and surprise, " put them apart girlie." 

Grace fell back upon her couch while Thornton watched her 
with a strange tender look in his eyes sajdng to himself " I 
have never seen her do that before, it was her mother again." 

" Ah my childie " Thornton now continued after a pause in 
which he had walked into the window " how well I remember 
this day twenty years ago with all its hopes and fears. You 
remind me very much of your mother to-day. Dear me ! my 
comfort rose on that day where I least expected it, and my 
joy, where I thought it certain, sank away. I don't often 
think of you "he continued " as other than my little Grace, 
but when you clasped your hands just now and would not un- 
bind them I felt somehow another and older soul in that 
child's body. God bless me ! " he added to himself " had I 
yielded and let her go to Nice how different all might have 
been." 

Thornton now pressed his head between his hands. He sat 
thus a minute when he felt two little hands upon him and a 
warm face pressed to his and tears coming down his cheeks — 
tears which he thought his own — ^till looking up quickly he 
saw Grace kneeling beside him. 

•' Ah ! childie " said Thornton putting his arms about her 
" her words to me the last time I saw those clasped hands were 
' Not for my sake but my child's ! ' What can I do to make 
up for your loss V 

" Oh ! papa ! papa ! you do make up " cried Grace and she 
caressed and fondled him. 

" Ah ! you want a woman near you girl " cried Thornton 
putting one hand on eack shoulder. " But come you must ask 
some gift of your old papa to-day — anything — ^horses and 
carriages or anything." 

" Oh ! papa " said Grace as she looked up in his face "I ask ! 
— what can I ask 1 " 

** Whatever you will " cried Thornton raising himself in his 
chair while Grace's hands fell from him and the weak form 
leant downwards and the strange clasping of the hands recurred 
and the clasped hands rested on her knees. 
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Her {kther stooped, lifted the hands and gently undid 
them. 

" Now Grace I wait " he said " in fear and trembling re- 
member." 

" What shall I ask 1" said Grace. 

" Amelia says a horse " continued Thornton " do you think 
if you had one very nicely trained and a very easy saddle you 
could ride a little 1 " 

"A horse ! Oh ! no" said Grace "I am such a coward I 
should be afraid of a horse. I have no use for him. Books, 
papa, give me the eyes of others with which I travel over the 
world; from Iceland, where all is pinched and small, to the hot 
tropics where, spiders grow to beetles and beetles to birds. 
Oh ! no. My horse has wings and flies." 

" Come, come, yours is a strange horse " said Thornton. 
" So a horse won't do at all. I saw only the other day old 
Dowager Lady Bluegrove with a watch which struck the hours 
and quarters, — a pretty watch — blue black and gold set round 
with diamonds. I am sure you would like it." 

"Oh! no papa" said Grace shaking her head rising and 
seating herself on the couch. " It must have been very pretty, 
but I should not use it. The children as they cross the green 
to the school you built for me are hands upon the dial of 
my watch, the daisies on which they tread the jewels, and 
their idle clatter as they go, and merry voices as they come 
back strike the hours and quarters for me; and besides I can 
always hear the church clock strike the hours and my minutes 
are of no such great importance." 

" True enough I daresay " said Thornton " I don't know 
though that it is those whose time is most important that care 
most for pretty watches. She's a wise little girl — ^too wise 
Gracy " he added looking at her with a sort of tender dis- 
satisfaction. " A cottage then, and garden for some old 
people such as I gave Handyside, or business such as I got 
Eodman. You need not shake your head." 

" Oh ! no papa, not — ^not just now" said Grace. " The school 
children have your promised £5&te to which they count the 
days. Oh ! no papa." 

" You make a fool of me " said Thornton " ask anything 
you like. Shall I fence in that pretty comer of the common 
and make it more like a park and plant it so that when you 
look at it you may feel it all your ownl " 

"Oh! no papa" said Grace soothingly "I don't think I 
should like it any better or feel it any more my own than all 
the beautiful things I see through this window you have given 
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me. Through it I own grass, and waving trees, and streams, 
and flowers which scent the air, — own cattle which graze and 
beat the flies off" with their tails while they stand knee-deep 
in the trout stream, or gather beneath the trees, — own labourers 
at their work and carts and horses and ploughs, — own birds on 
trees and flelds and on the wing, — own their very shadows rising 
and falling over each hillock and hedge and wall, — owli the sun, 
too, as he shines, the clouds, the sky, the rain. Papa you must 
not think your little girl does not feel rich in all ways." 

And as (her face bright with enthusiasm) she fixed on 
Thornton her earnest yet childlike eyes, the girl did seem to 
own some mine of wealth unshared by the puzzled old man, 
half pained by peculiarities which expressed to him only the 
isolation and privation of her lot. 

" Ah I Gracy dear ! you trouble me you know. What will 
you have] Come say," he cried taking hold of her hand, " say 
Grace; an organ in place of this harmonium, something which 
shall remind you of the church?" 

" Oh no papa" said Grace entreatingly. " This dear old 
friend is good enough. It talks to me at times of heaven 
itself, and that is better even than of church." 

Thornton dropped her hand and the two again became clasped. 

" Well then," he said, " say something yourself, if I cannot 
hit upon it. Dresses child, a new wardrobe of dresses?" 

"Dresses papa!" cried Grace, casting an inquiring look 
upon her own clean morning wrapper. " I do very well as I 
am, don't 11 I should not like the burden of dressing often," 
and then her father still looking troubled, she added, " you 
know, papa, I think that one of my many privileges whenever 
I see Amelia. I really will tell you if I want a new frock, 
and I'll ask Maria." 

" God bless me child !" cried Thornton rising, " to have no 
wants 1 You do all this to vex me who have so much to vex 
and trouble — ^to make me think how strange an old man's girl 
is to the one a woman rears." 

" But oh papa!" cried Grace, " you wouldn't like to change 
me for Amelia, would you?" 

" Amelia I no," cried Thornton, " but you might be better 
like her in some ways. She'd And a thousand wants I'll be 
bound," and then Thornton left, closing the door. 

Grace covered her face and then uncovered it saying " Oh 
dear, I must be very strange. I cannot think why! A 
thousand wants !" 

But now her eye wandered round the walla and tables and 
out of doors to rest at last upon the Turner still left with its 
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curtain drawn aside; and all the morning visitors trooped 
back and suddenly she clasped her hands and raised her eyes 
upward with a smile of delight as the door opened and 
Thornton re-entered, crying, — 

"Well girlie, and has she found a want?" 

" I have papa," she said putting her hands round Thorn- 
ton's neck. 

" That's right childie," said Thornton, and her hands fell on 
to his shoulders. " We must not be vexed with you for being 
patient, must we girlie? Now show how generous the old 
man can be." 

" I will papa," and she stopped and looked in his fe.ce. 

" That's right childie," said Thornton kissing her. " Make 
it something of more value than a horse, or a cottage and a 
garden, or this new room, or a school fete, or anything I have 
ever given you. Think of some very large thing." 

" Oh yes papa !" said Grace shaking her head, " but it is 
nothing of this kind." 

" Make it two horseis if you like," said Thornton " and a 
carriage behind them." 

" No it 's not that papa," said Grace drawing her hands 
about Thornton's neck and looking into his eyes. 

" Then add a footman to jump up and down" said Thornton 
" and carry you in and out of the room. Come girlie, I will 
be the feiry and won't even ask for pumpkins or ral^ or mice, 
just say the word and there are — coach, lining, liveries and 
harness, and who knows but that the carriage may give you a 
little more health, and a little more health make you go about 
till at last you become altogether like other girls." 

" I don't want the carriage" said Grace again shaking her 
head, "thank you papa. I want something which will be 
much more useful." 

"To be useful is a good thing indeed!" said Thornton a 
little disappointed. 

"And please you much more," continued Grace eagerly 
clasping him tighter. " Really please you. It is for your use, 
not mine." 

"My use child! what have you in your head?" cried 
Thornton. 

" It will please so many," continued Grace. 

" So many !" cried Thornton, " think of yourself — ^be like 
others, you promised you would." 

1* Oh ! but papa I do think of myself. There is nothing I 
should like so much. It will be such a surprise," and Grace 
clapped her hands. 
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" Out with it girl," cried Thornton. 

Grace clasped her father's neck tightly and whispered, " That 
letter papa. I want that letter to make Mr. Heath your 
partner." 

Thornton threw Grace's hands off and rose, and with return- 
ing gloom the recent look of estrangement from Grace re- 
appeared. She fell back, her eyes rivetted on him. 

" For shame Grace" he said at last, " how can you meddle. 
So they've enchanted you! Truman is here then with his 
games, in my house." 

" Oh papa what have I done? " cried Grace. 

^* What a child of a girl" continued Thornton, " to step out 
among us creatures who roar and rave and bite," and Thornton 
put his hands on her head. 

Dear papa," cried Grace seizing his hands, " I am so sorry." 
You're in the jungle girl" continued Thornton vehemently, 

amid all the wild beasts, ha ! ha !" and Thornton again paced 
the room and Grace's hands became clasped alarm keeping 
back tears while she said, — 

" I am so sorry papa, I did not mean to meddle." 

" They give me no rest whatever" cried Thornton. " That 
hussey Amelia! Heath himself here half an hour, full!" he 
continued stopping short before Grace. 

" He did not speak of this," cried Grace looking up suddenly 
and raising her clasped hands. " His industry papa ! Indeed 
I did not think I meddled wrongfully," and she held out her 
hands. 

Thornton did not respond but stopped and turned on her 
crying, — 

"His industry!" 

" Why yes papa," said Grace eagerly. 

" It is your birthday present," continued Thornton. 

"Papa!" exclaimed Grace springing up and putting her 
arms round him. 

" I will go and write it now and bring it folded in an enve- 
lope, and you shall send it," and Thornton again kissed her, 
adding, — 

" It amounts to nothing. You prefer it to carriages and 
horses and servants and dresses and harmoniums — you shall 
have it. Truman dodges and contrives, but never blows me 
up. I'll go and get the letter," and Thornton clapped Grace's 
hands together and walked away laughing to himself. 

Grace sat silent and absorbed, saying as she looked up 
prayerfully, — 

" Dear, dear papa, it is for his good I may be sure." 
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In a little while the door again opened and Thornton re- 
entered saying as he held np a large sealed envelope, — 

'' Here is jour carriage and horses — your birthday present, 
send it on now." 

^' Dear papa/' said Grace endeavonring to rise but kept back 
by Thornton, " and is this what they want? how kind !" 

" It is all they will get. They are likely enough to tvant 
the church steeple or the moon," cried Thornton. 

^' Shall John then take it to Mr. Heath, papa?" said Grace. 

^^ Truman ! Truman ! Truman ! send it to Truman with a 
note," cried Thornton. " It is your birthday present mind. 
He must see you about it. Good-bye Grace, I will be with 
you at tea," he now added, kissing her, while Grace flung her 
arms about him crying,- 

" You do wish this papal" 

But Thornton pushed her aside and opened the door and left. 

In an hour Truman came to increase the presents of the day 
by a parrot, and to tell her of a puppy Heron had devoted to 
her. He also brought her a thankful note from Ernest. He 
pointed out however an omission in the letter and retired to 
the garden while Thornton was sent for. 

" So he is not satisfied?" said Thornton angrily. " I shall 
not alter it. You told him so." 

" But oh papa" exclaimed Grace, " he says the letter does 
not name the amount of share." 

" I shall not alter it I tell you" cried Thornton. 

" But papa!" said Grace holding the letter. "He says it is 
an oversight. I have but to show it you." 

** What nonsense" said Thornton, " where is it girl." 

" Here papa" said Grace eagerly, " where the pencil marks 
are." 

" They will never be satisfied" cried Thornton. " I give 
them this when they ought to have nothing and still they 
are discontented. What does he want? Let this, the amount 
of share be a fourth," and he gave Grace the letter. 

" Oh yes papa ! he will be so pleased," cried Grace grate- 
fully, " and so will Mr. Heath. He only said one-fifth." 

" Ah 1 did he," said Thornton again taking the letter. " Then 
make it a fifth. It is still ten times too much," and Thornton 
agtiin took the letter and wrote the amount in ink saying, — 
** but you know I can send Heath away at any time." 

At tea Thornton was more cheerful and even playful than 
Grace had known him for years, treating her with a confidence 
indeed which savoured of the trust placed in a woman rather 
than the playful regard of his previous intercourse with her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A NEW LOOM. 

The short cold days of autumn were trampling out the blos- 
som and gaiety of summer when we next meet Thornton and 
Ernest in the secret rooms. 

It was the dinner hour, and the first of Ernest's looms with 
several others slightly improved were at rest. 

They were soon joined by Swift who took hold of Ernest 
and spoke in an undertone trying to avoid Thornton's eye. 

Thornton turned angrily upon him, but Swift disappeared 
and after a little talk in which Thornton's brow contracted 
and his back was turned to the new looms, he said, patting 
Ernest, — 

" Get Handyside back here." 

" It is impossible" said Ernest, " we must first make him 
over again." 

" Bless us," said Thornton laughing, " Truman don't get 
much good out of his bargain. There are some people in this 
world who are too astute by half. He was well enough here, 
wasn't he? he and Bromsgrove at work together cheek-by- 
jowl inventing looms'?" said Thornton turning to Swift who 
again entered. 

Swift shrugged his shoulders while Thornton continued 
aside to Ernest, — 

" Does Brolnsgrove know you?" 

" I think not," said Ernest. 

" Then you must go to him and sound him about these 
looms," continued Thornton. " Make out all you can. Is 
anything for sale? Mind that." 

" But why should he not know who I am?' said Ernest 
uneasily. 

"You can speak of Spikspanks' new idea or anything to 
put him ofi* the scent," continued Thornton, drawing Ernest 
out of Swift's hearing. " Bromsgrove is cunning all round 
and dresses his dishes for his company: ^ begin dark, dark, 
dark ; and remain dark, dark, dark." 

"Would you have me lie?" said Ernest half in anger, half 
jocosely. 

" Well ! I leave that to you" said Thornton seriously. "Lie ! 
We don't call it lying. You are young in business. Heath. 
Won't you undertake it?" 
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" Don't let me say tliat '* answered Ernest. " No, no. I 
must not shirk any necessary work." 

" That's well " said Thornton putting his hand on Ernest. 
"Why. What is there in it? Must not we learn, at times 
others' prices and the cheap markets and so forth; appearing 
as purchasers — or what not? We don't call it lying. We are 
served the same and know it : but don't let us find out those 
that come or they'd take queer news home." 

" I will not lie " said Ernest. 

" No don't. I don't say lie" continued Thornton. 

" Your object is to know if Handyside has invented the 
loom we want and if the patent can be bought?" said Ernest 
after a moment's reflection. 

" Hush ! hush 1 You frighten me. You do indeed !',' said 
Thornton. " Bless us ! This is the case man " continued 
Thornton, assuming a polite attitude. " Here is a batch of 
inventions of Handyside which you hear Bromsgrove is kindly 
assisting him to patent. Do you see ?" 

" Yes " said Ernest, half amused half annoyed. 

" * Is there any truth in it ?' . Question the first. * Who 
are you ? — that is Bromsgrove's question in reply." 

" Yes " said Ernest. " Precisely." 

" Yes precisely," continued Thornton. " A lie would come 
in very well now — ^but is not necessary — some people won't 
lie. Well, then — answer. You represent a possible buyer. 
* You suppose he intends to sell to Thornton or Truman as he 
is so dark.' Do you see? Draw him out somehow; he'll speak 
fast enough if they are for sale." 

" I see !" exclaimed Ernest. "Why am I bound to tell him 
where I come from ?" 

" That's it precisely " cried Thornton. " Why are you ?" 

" Not if he'll answer me. I need not pretend" said Ernest. 

" Pretend ! No no," cried Thornton. " He'll do all the 
pretending. He'll try and fix you in a thousand ways ; — if 
he gets at it he must." 

"I'll go and see him and make out what I can " added 
Ernest reflectively. 

" That's good " said Thornton gladly. 

" Simply, openly " continued Ernest " refuse to call myself 
more than a possible buyer." 

" That's good " cried Thornton, and then added correcting 
himself, "you need not dwell too much on that. That's good 
— ^that's very good. If he knows we're after it he will put 
up his price, — ^may do a hundred things, — perhaps go to Tru- 
man. He'd be sure to tell Truman. You see I'm known to be 
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cautious ; but, mind, there's a batch of inventions, don't forget 
that." 

"How do you meani" said Ernest puzzled. 

" Just this way " said Thornton putting his hand on Ernest 
and dropping his voice. " Keep shy of the loom. Inquire 
about the others, — printing, dyeing, staining, anything, and 
coming away or talking say ' That staining idea ! Ah ! very 
good, — and a loom too, did you say ? — for these Newton piles 
though 1 foolish carpets, mere fancies !' but not too much of 
this or he'll smell a rat. ' These Newton piles.' Say * Oh ! 
Thornton has all they need !' or not so bold. * A loom too 
you said 1 Newton piles !' and shake your head. Shaking 
your head's no lie. Ask any casuist. Smother the others 
over the loom." 

"I'll make out all I can, Mr. Thornton," said Ernest rather 
sadly " and let him know as little as I need." 

" That's it exactly " cried Thornton. " You are good for a 
dozen of him depend upon it, and now let us go." 

At the door they ran against a stout man in a blue coat and 
brass buttons and nankeen trousers and waistcoat and a white 
low crowned hat, — ^the whole looking just as fresh as when we 
last saw them. He had a string in his hand, and was leading 
a small long-haired Scotch terrier. 

" Bromsgrove ! " cried Thornton starting back and trying to 
hide Ernest. 

" Yes Mr. Thornton," said Bromsgrove, and then Thornton's 
mancBuvres striking his quick eye — " What ! Brown's travel- 
ler ?" he added looking at Ernest. "How do you do sir 1" he 
continued nodding. " I met you at Coltscray at the archery 
meeting." 

" I recollect," said Ernest smiling and nodding ; and then 
the three passed across the mill to Thornton's room, Broms- 
grove saying in answer to Thornton, — 

" Handy side ! He's much as usual. Figuring, fancying, 
dreaming, advising with me, of course, but quite impracticable. 
It is just a case for tears — ^for tears Mr. Thornton," and 
Bromsgrove looked at Thornton with such an air of solemn 
self-satisfaction that Ernest could scarcely help laughing as he 
continued. "So you've got Brown's traveller here? An 
order for Newton piles I suppose?" and the door of Thornton's 
room closed on Thornton and Bromsgrove. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

18 IT THE LOOM SOUGHT FOR? 

An hour later Ernest and Bromsgrove walked up to a cottage 
on the outskirts of the town the door of which was opened by 
Mrs. Handyside, a thin, anxious, lugubrious-looking woman, 
who after a few words ushered them into the inner room where 
Handyside sat with papers and a rule before him. 

He rose and holding Ernest's hand as if no interruption 
had occurred in their old intercourse said to Bromsgrove, — 

" Has she a dog V 

" She has " said Bromsgrove. " A beauty." 

" That's a comfort " said Handyside. " It is for Miss Grace 
Mr. Heath. Mr. Heron has sent her some ugly big brute who 
nearly pulled old John over; ha ! ha! and had his whip handle 
balanced with lead, — but it's all right now," and he sat down 
saying " she's a beauty then?" 

" This gentleman knows that " said Bromsgrove, and he 
winked at Ernest who could not then contradict him what- 
ever he thought, while Bromsgrove continued, — 

" We're come to see your inventions." 

" Are youl" said Handyside. " It's almost like old times 
to see you a fiddling about my notions Mr. Heath. I am real 
glad," and he held out his hand again. " How is it ye have 
never once called to me ?" 

" I thought you did not care for it " said Ernest, with a 
voice slightly tremulous at a certain strangeness of manner in 
Handyside and a carelessness in the room. 

" Ye thought it 1 It's no you " said Handyside with some 
vehemence. " He 's bumptious and haughty wi' you, — ^it was 
that put me in mind." 

"Don't ye !" said Mrs. Handyside. " Don't ye now!" and 
she drew near to Handyside. 

" Don't be stopping me woman 1" said Handyside irritably. 
"They think I'm getting licht-heided" he continued, addressing 
Ernest with a laugh " because I say that Thornton has locked 
up Griffith Truman i' the mill, — ^he that made the heart o' the 
place where I am," and - he looked fiercely at Ernest. " It's 
verra likely now — ^is'na it ?" 

But Bromsgrove taking hold of his arm he cried, — 

" Well ! well !" as he shook him off, when Bromsgrove mov- 
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ing the papers he took them up sharply (the old self coming 
back) and continued, — 

" Thae notions o' mine ! Brown «fe Co. will undersell ye. 
I mean thae that asked ye to join them Mr. Heath. I know 
all about it." 

" He has joined them. You forget " said Bromsgrove with 
a wink at Ernest and a nod toward Handyside. 

"Joined them !" cried Handyside indignantly. "Ye don't 
know what ye*re talking about." 

" Well ! well ! let us to work " said Bromsgrove, giving 
another look of amusement to Ernest who was too confused 
and troubled at the atmosphere of unreality about him to 
think of his own alias. 

" Now thae notions" continued Handyside ; but Mrs. Handy- 
side leading Bromsgrove into the next room (where a con- 
versation in low voices commenced), Handyside took a paper 
from his desk, holding it back as he said, — 

" Look ye there ! They would pretend that ye are wi' 
Brown & Co. — did ye hear that ? They'd draw every truth 
oot o' my brain wi* a cork-screw. Did ye hear that Mr. Heath 1 
and then tell ye that I am mad ! Ye don't think that I am 
mad now do ye?" 

" I hope not Handyside," said Ernest with great sadness. 
While Handyside held up the paper saying, — 

" This be her. Hey Mr. Heath !" 

It was a drawing of part of a loom. Handyside watched 
Ernest a moment and then said, " There she is, all perfect." 

" It is only a bit of a loom" said Ernest holding one corner. 

"A bit !" said Handyside contemptuously putting his hand 
over the drawing. " Ye canna see it is the bit 1 The blank 
paper should be as good to ye as if it were drawn over." 

" But what I saw will never join on to any common loom " 
said Ernest with eager inquiry while Handyside still hid it. 

"No indeed !" said Handyside "and does that puzzle yel 
who ha'e had the run o' my children wi' or wi'out the master's 
leave. Just ha'e one other look" he added, removing his hand. 
" There now " and then he folded the drawing over. 

" Bless me !" exclaimed Ernest. " Well ! I'm half on my 
road, and yet only half. I could fancy No. 5 would complete 
the loom of which you have drawn a part. Why Handyside 1" 

" No not No. 5, nor No. 6 either, nor may be any other 
number " said Handyside quietly. " It may be a brother of 
theirs or sister or father or if not a cousin, or after all one 
of thae verra ones ; whichever it is it will be no hard matter 
for the rest o' the looms to come oot o' this heid from which 
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a' thae looms came ; but don't ye say anything about it to the 
old man, — ^the old jailer." 

"The old jaiLer 1 Who do you mean?" cried Ernest, one 
astonishment mastering another. 

" Him that keeps the key o' the lock. Ye understand me 1 
They say " he added pointing toward the murmuring Toices 
" it is all a dream and keep ye all away, but Swift has been, 
and now they ha'e let ye in. Well ! well ! we, may be will 
come at t}ie truth after all. Hey ! but it is a black business ; 
— ^the heart o' the old place clean gone and all wi' these men 
fighting about this and fighting about that instead o' doing 
the work God has set before them i' the name o' God ; dam it 
all, wouldn't he do it ! — ^lock him up if he thought it would 
harm Truman or his spiteful son and put a hal^enny into his 
own pocket ! Hoot ! I could weep hot scalding tears when 
I think of all that's gone, — ^that man ! that heart of hearts ! 
that Mr. Griffith !" 

" Oh ! Handy side ! Don't say this !" cried Ernest entreat- 
ingly. " Dear me ! Why Mr. Griffith has been gone this 
many years. You know Mr. Thornton's mill, every room and 
every comer ; have known it for years." 

" But Griffith is no older than Henry man," cried Handy- 
side vehemently, " or younger may be, — ^he is younger ; and if 
we could get him he would set everything right ; but who 
am I, this old man, to battle wi' all thae 1 " 

" Why Handyside!" exclaimed Ernest "I have heard you 
ask yourself a hundred times whether what we can't now 
understand mayn't be made clear one day." 

" Aye Mr. Heath, ye ha'e some sort o' reason, but only a 
sort. That may be, — I used to think that might be; — ^but if 
ye knew the difference ! The whole spirit o' doing the wov k 
as if before the eye o' God right down gone away! But I'll 
come some evening" he added rising and putting his hand 
confidentially on Ernest, " will ye have me 1 after the master's 
gone and look the mill in every hole and comer. We'll find 
him. These cobwebs tak* sic' hold o' my brain," he added 
putting his hand to his head, and then continued, " what I 
showed ye ! ye'U no say anything to the master 1" 

" I can't promise " said Ernest in sad confusion of spirit. 

" But ye must" cried Handyside eagerly, "just as ye didn't 
about the business at first." 

" It is different now " answered Ernest. 

" He shall not hear a word o' it or there'll be some more 
tricksey business !" cried Handyside violently; "and are you 
^ 'fining with thae whispering ones, talking, and putting on 
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and pretending just as if I were mad? I'm not mad ! 1 11 be a 
verra seed o' mischief I tell ye," andHandyside seized the draw- 
ing as if to tear it up. " Ha'e not I taken on Bromsgrove in order 
to be clear o' this whole beggarly business ? I don't want him 
about me, not if he would give me my fortune. Promise me." 

" I cannot promise Handyside " cried Ernest. " Tear it up 
if you will." 

" Ye don't mean that ye've enough in your heid to do with- 
out iti" cried Handyside standing threateningly before Ernest. 

" I mean nothing of the sort Handyside " said Ernest with 
some indignation. 

" I'm in the vice " cried Handyside clutching the desk " I'm 
in the vice," and he was about to tear the drawing across when 
Bromsgrove entering with a paper in his hand a new instinct 
seized him and he pushed it out of sight and passing in between 
Ernest and Bromsgrove cried, — 

" Ye ha'e brought Thornton down upon me." 

"Thornton" cried Bromsgrove stepping on one side and 
surveying Ernest. 

" Thornton I tell ye " continued Handyside again moving 
before Bromsgrove " the spider to the fly." 

" Thornton !" again exclaimed Bromsgrove stepping on one 
side as before. " Then this is the young partner !" 

" Ye don't know that !" cried Handyside contemptuously 
again facing Bromsgrove; "what do ye knowl" 

" Not know that he is the young partner " cried Bromsgrove 
putting his hands in his pockets and looking on the ground. 
" Do ye think I am green? You don't suppose he took me in. 
Ha ! ha ! Could I have brought him here if I had told you 
who he was? What's the good of Brown & Co. miles away, 
compared to Thornton close at hand — ^those venturers — ^to an 
old firm," and then Bromsgrove after amoment's thought added, 
" well ! is Thornton a buyer?" 

"A buyer!" cried Handyside again stepping before him. 

" Hush hush" said Bromsgrove in an undertone. " It isn't 
your business man ! I must know. His very sending gives 
a new colour." 

" I '11 not ha'e a word wi' Thornton don't I tell ye" said Handy- 
side violently. " If I ha'ena said so often enough I'll mak' ye deif." 

"Then let it be" said Bromsgi'ove soothingly "I'll tell 
Truman Thornton has been inquiring — ^about what?" he cried 
to himself in dismay. "I know as much as most men, but 
what the deuce does he want?" 

Ernest, meanwhile, was going, when Bromsgrove stopped 
him, and then held out his hand with a grin, winking at Ernest. 
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Ernest shook hands with Handjside nodded to Mrs. Handy- 
side and left, Bromsgrove opening the door with a flourish 
and a bow. 

Bromsgrove then stepped into the middle of the room with 
a list in his hand and said, — 

"Well Handyside we're on the high road now. I just 
dropped myself in with my eyes open, but sure he kept me 
there. Well, he wants something. Dang it!" he added to 
himself as he walked to the window and held up the list 
reading, "* First, Imprimo, Printing on carpets — Anew method 
whereby a drugget can be made equal in appearance to a Turkey 
carpet and similar in texture. Loom — A new loom whereby 
one man can do the work of two and two the work of five. 
Waste not want not — For washing waste materials.' Bless me ! 
Among this yard of things I'm just at sea. What passed 
while I was liming the twigs with the Missus Handyside?" he , 
added turning to Handyside. 

" Oh, nothing at all " said Handyside angrily. " Ye need 
not think any more about him I tell ye. He comes from the 
jailer; the jailer don't care for any o' thae things," and he 
pointed at the list.' 

" The j ailer !" exclaimed Bromsgrove contemptuously. * * Hout, 
wouldn't ye sell to him now if he was to put down a few 
hundred pounds between usi" 

"Here mother!" cried Handyside to Mrs. Handyside "just 
open that door. He may come back when his senses ha'e 
gotten into his heid." 

Mrs. Handyside opened the door and Bromsgrove went out 
reading his list. He raised his head to Mrs. Handyside, and 
said he would be back in the evening. Mrs. Handyside looking 
askance at her husband made a half nod and closed the door. 

The sadness anddismay of Ernest's meditations marked them- 
selves in his pace. He was therefore only approaching the mill 
when he heard the now familiar voice of Bromsgrove shouting, — 

" Hie ! hie ! sir. I will step in to the old gentleman with 
you." And in spite of Ernest's protestations he followed him 
into the mill. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

STORMS. 



After a long interview between the three men Bromsgrove 
went away; and then Thornton, putting his hand on Ernest 
said, — 
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" Did you ever hear such a mad list of inventions?" 

" No indeed" answered Ernest looking up, and then stopping 
suddenly. 

" But has he the looml that is the question. Has he the 
loom?" and Thornton walked away while Ernest stretched out 
his hand to catch him; but missing him let him pass slowly 
out of the door. 

Three hours later Ernest also left, to see Truman, who held 
a list of names. Geoffrey with whom he appeared to have been 
having an angry discussion leaving as Ernest met them. 

"Well met Ernest" said Truman. Well met, in this 
case, meaning the exaction of two guineas toward the tower 
of Mr. Howard's church. 

They then walked for ten minutes together when Ernest 
turned into the gates of Brockton to dine with Thornton and 
tell him, with some eagerness, of a changed aspect in Handy- 
side's affairs to which Thornton only answered, — 

" This is news Heath. Truman reminds me of the hippo- 
potamus in the gardens in London, his mouth opens so wide 
that you think the whole pond will flow in." 

While the dinner dragged through what seemed its innumer-, 
able courses to the impatient Ernest Grace lay on the couch 
in her boudoir. She had a letter in her hand from Amelia 
which she was folding up while her fingers laid together prayer- 
fully, when Ernest and Thornton came in with gentle steps. 

The great magician reposed in the familiar room in all his 
grandeur but its soul lay like one on the verge of the grave, 
while the table devoid of all things but books told Ernest that, 
responding to the quiet solemnity of the magician silence had 
stilled even the knitting pins. 

" We have come as you told me " said Thornton " though 
Dr. Broome did order perfect stillness." 

" Dr. Broome knows nothing papa " said Grace " except that 
I am very ill, which I could tell him. You can't do more 
kindly than bring Mr. Heath. To think of that dog Mr. 
Heath!" 

" Ah? the dog " said Ernest seating himself near Grace and 
looking with a wondering sadness he tried to make cheerful- 
ness, " what became of the dog?" 

" Did not you hear?" said Grace brightening strangely. " He 
nearly bit papa and Swift coming, what do you think? they 
say the event is redolent of Bromsgrove. The dog was Swift's 
dog Rover who had strayed three days before." 

" Or been stolen " said Thornton. 

" So papa uoiU say " said Grace smiling. 
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" Then you haven't much of a dog to thank Handy side for " 
said Ernest as he straightened her pillow. 

" Handyside*s kind care gives me that dog in spirit all day " 
said Grace smiling gratefully " I shall take him with me into 
the other world." 

"I should like Handyside to hear that" said Ernest; "it 
would please him better, I do think, than if he had given any 
number of dogs in the flesh." 

" Perhaps you may tell him " said Grace " for papa has asked 
me to write a letter for you to take him." 

Ernest coloured and looked eagerly from Grace to Thornton 
and back again. "What letter is that Miss Thornton?" he 
said. "Will the doctor allow letters?" 

"The doctor, I tell you, knows nothing about me" said 
Grace. 

"And the letter is to be?" said Ernest. 

"To be! there it is" said Grace handing it tremulously. 
Ernest received it with a strange mixture of emotions. The 
first touch indeed seemed to carry him away as by a whirl- 
wind and roll the whole heaven and earth of his nature into 
one. 

" Eead it " she said as he paused, clinging to the paper and 
yet scarce daring to press it; and he opened it reverently 
and read, — 

"Dear Mb. Handysidb, — 

"I can't tell yon how much obliged I am for the dog. 
Yon are very kind. Mr. Heatn is sure you should go awsty from work 
aud I am sure he is right. A hard worker like him must be, in advising 
leisure. Do go, Mr. Handyside, to a pretty Httle cottage near Hastings 
which papa has bought for me, where there is a garden which needs 
getting in order, and some poultry, very wild and untamed, and a great 
many other things wanting you ; and I will follow if the doctors will let 
me. Mr. Truman approves and will see you about the plan himself. 

'*I send this note oy Mr. Heath that he may add his persuasion as he 
promises he wiU." 

"You do promise Mr. Heath?" interrupted Grace. 

" I will do all I can Miss Thornton to help any plan of yours " 
said Ernest. "My uncle thinks his going away quite un- 
necessary now " he added looking up. 

" But you approve?" said Grace. 

" It is most kind. I hope it may not be needed, but' it is 
most kind " said Ernest. 

" And I have shown real business energy about it haven't I 
Mr. Heath?" continued Grace. " Papa only told me a few 
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hours ago. I keep myself alight this way though you do seem 
to think I bum myself up — ^but finish the letter." 
Ernest again read,— 

"Papa asks me to put in one little piece of business and as the cottage 
is his you mustn't be angry. 

** Tell Mr. Heath whetner you have found the loom to make his carpets, 
and if you have, and can do so, let him and papa have the loom — they 
paying you for it. The carpet, you know, was Mr. Heath's invention 
origiimlly." 

"I wrote your words rightly papa I think 1" said Grace 
addressing Thornton, who was studying Ernest's face eagerly, 
the features of which were strongly compressed and fixed on 
the ground. 

She then added, turning to Ernest, — 

" I know you are not envious and do want this loom at 
which you have been working so hard and papa says he will 
pay Handy side more than any one else." 

" Oh Miss Thornton !" cried Ernest rising suddenly from his 
seat and reseating himself as he bit his lip, '' this is such a 
complicated business. My uncle considers Handyside is alto- 
gether his own man again as you know, Mr. Thornton," he 
added, glancing at Thornton. 

" So you tell me," said Thornton angrily. 

" Ought we then to endeavour to deal with him at all 1 " 
said Ernest. 

Thornton shrugged his shoulders, walked a step toward 
Ernest with his hand outstretched but said nothing and 
Ernest continued, — 

" When he was in your mill" — 

"It is different in every single respect," cried Thornton. 
" Did any Bromsgrove there ever dream of offering anything 
he did for sale to any one? Was Handyside there ever to be 
found at work at home in mill hours]" 

" He was so ill when I saw him Mr. Thornton," said Ernest 
twisting the letter nervously, " so obviously on the edge of the 
most fearful precipice, if not over it." 

" Is there such a loom as we want or not? If I know that 
I know everything," cried Thornton vehemently. 

Ernest rose and took a step toward Thornton, and then 
stood silent looking confused and distracted. 

" Has he such a loom?" cried Thornton, "find this out, 
only tell me this. Has he? has he?" 

" Mr. Thornton," said Ernest huskily, " Handyside is some- 
thing like the beaver," he added raising his eyes slowly, " if 
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he could only get rid of his tail he would be so much more 
happy." 

" What do you mean?" said Thornton facing him. " You 
mean we hunt him] " 

" I do mean that," said Ernest excitedly. " But I'll go 
and see him with this letter. My uncle says he is quite him- 
self again. I pray God I may find him so." 

" Oh papa !" cried Grace endeavouring to reach Thornton, 
" I must strike those words out Mr. Heath can't bear them." 

" Miss Thornton !" cried Ernest turning to her couch, with 
his side toward Thornton and his fsuje toward Grace, " he has 
the loom." 

"Good heaven! the loom which can be patented," cried 
Thornton starting, looking with violent anger at Ernest and 
then doggedly on the ground, while Ernest continued to Grace 
who gazed at him with a look of eager inquiry, — 

" He has the loom. I tremble to mention it. I could wish 
the drawing were burnt. To betray its existence is to write 
his death-warrant. Mr. Thornton must pardon me," he cried, 
turning toward Thornton. " Handyside is obstinacy itself, 
and if Mr. Thornton and my uncle fight over him for this 
loom — and they will — ^he is doomed," and Ernest again sat 
down and buried his head in his hands. 

Thornton took a step toward Ernest, then withdrew into 
the window too indignant to speak. Grace stretched out her 
hand toward Ernest and endeavoured gently to take the letter 
from him, but he held it fast and sitting so as to hide her 
hand from Thornton seized it between his own and kissed it 
vehemently. He then let it fall and said, rising, — 

" No, no, no. Miss Thornton I must take it." 

" Oh papa 1" said Grace in a voice which made the words 
almost a cry. 

Thornton still stood with his back toward them, and did 
not answer, but exclaimed to himself, — 

" Good heaven ! This which is to lift me out of slavery to 
the Masters ! and I know nothing of it. I could rave." 

He then came forward and said aloud, repressing his emo- 
tion with violence, — 

" Well then Heath you'll take the letter ; there could be 
nothing milder than that sentence, — now could there?' 

Grace looked anxiously at Ernest. She would have again 
tried to get the letter back but Ernest went on his mission 
Thornton saying as he opened the door, — 

" Don't mistake my eagerness Heath. We all know the 
distance between a loom on paper and one at work ; and to 
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assure you I mean no persecution understand that £100 or 
X200 is all I am prepared to offer ; I mean when we have 
studied and approved." 

Ernest did not answer and Thornton said closing the door, — 

" Bless me ! I have to act with as much caution toward him 
as toward an enemy. Cost what it will Til have that loom," 
and wrapped in thought he walked back into the room. 

The next day Ernest's hat stood on the sideboard at Brock- 
ton while he and Thornton sat with wine glasses before them. 

After a pause Thornton said, — 

" I've a great idea that patent of StrongboVs may do what 
we want; if it does we shall beat thijs robber Truman by a 
flank march." 

" Where shall I find out?" said Ernest setting down his 
glass. 

" In London" said Thornton " at the Patent Office." 

'' As Handyside is sane again and it is to be a fight we will 
pull our coats off and at it lie men. Do you think Truman 
knows anything about the loom?" 

I don*t know" said Ernest, " I think not." 
To-morrow for London by the first train then Heath" 
continued Thornton, " I think the name of Strongbow will be 
enough, but will send across all particulars to-night. * Live 
and let live* has the word * live' in it don't forget, nor will 
we forget *let live.' One moment Heath, I have had this 
letter," and he put a letter in Ernest's hand. 

" From the Masters' Association 1" said Ernest. 

" At it again !" answered Thornton. " They are like a fur- 
nace setting fire to all the insolence and insubordination of the 
men. Give it me. We must break our way out of this; 
Truman laughs at the thought of a patent loom flinging off 
those meddlesome fellows, but let me have one and I'll snap 
my fingers and they may do their worst." 

" The men seem to me quiet and orderly" said Ernest re- 
turning the letter. " I love independence within reason." 

" Very well then I don't," cried Thornton folding it up. 
" I will have them as they used to be, attentive and obedient 
knowing their own place and who is wiser than themselves 
and gives them their daily bread, conscious that they have 
such rights as I give them and no others, and then tell me 
-which is the wise man, you or I. Good-night Heath." 

They shook hands and Ernest lefb muttering with a half 
smile and half sigh — 

" Ah ! none shall rule us and we'll rule all others, that's the 
burden of the song." 

I 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CRY "RBPKKT." 

Ebitest went to London on Saturday and at mid-^j on 
Monday he again appeared at Brockton and was shown into 
Grace's room. 

" You have returned soon Mr. Heath," said Grace. 

" Yes, I hoped I should find Mr. Thornton," said Ernest. 

" He did not expect you to-day," answered Grace observing 
an expression on Ernest's &ce quite unknown to her. " He 
is gone to expostulate with Mr. Truman upon some motion at 
the Masters' meeting which makes him very angry, so at least 
I understood. I am getting half a business woman you see." 

" It is a motion for a rise in wages" said Ernest, '' and is 
deferred." 

" Then he will be back directly" said Grace. " You had 
better wait here Mr. Heath." 

"Thank you Miss Thornton I will" said Ernest, and he 
walked to the window while the strange expression became 
more obvious. 

A few minutes and Grace said, — 

" I hope whatever you and papa are doing is turning out 
well for my friend Handyside, Mr. Heath?" 

" Well !" exclaimed Ernest " for whom can things be welll" 

" For the good man and good woman I hope," said Grace 
with a laugh. 

"Yes I hope so" said Ernest, "but which are they? I 
make you wonder," he continued approaching and leaning on 
a chair. " I have heard a strange preacher in London Miss 
Thornton, a Spiritualist I believe from America, and half a 
Swedenborgian, a man of considerable power. Feelings your 
magician has roused from the pictorial and poetical side he 
has now stirred from the side of evil and sin." 

" Indeed !" said Grace. " Where did you hear this man?" 

" It was in no place of worship, I mean in no place usually 
used for worship" continued Ernest. " Being an early riser I 
had strolled for a walk in Kensington Gardens and was hurrying 
back to the Roman Catholic church where the Italian stagers 
sing (I am honest in my account you see), and I saw bills out 
in a side street, and being late was drawn by some power we 
will hope better than my own will into a sort of lecture-room 
with many other people." 
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** Indeed !" repeated Grace rising more on her elbow. " Pray 
go on," she added as Ernest paused. 

" It is strange and incomprehensible to me as I think of it" 
cried Ernest. " My mission in London — Handyside's illness — 
my course of life since I have been here— the appearance the 
work of the world is assuming every day had been rioting in 
my brain; I could find no name for the ways- about me and 
my ways and ho)¥ excited I can't tell, but the name I was 
seeking I heard in that room, and that name was * Sin !' " and 
Ernest's head fell on his hands and his face peered at Grace 
with a terrible expression of earnest abhorrence. 

"What do you mean Mr. Heath 1" said Grace rising fully. 

" The great drama of life had this colour given to it," con- 
tinued Ernest. " The horrible- name rang in my ears as a 
revelation. An amazing - black depth has opened," he con- 
tinued throwing a momentary glance round, " between the 
life lived on earth and all that is tender and loving in God. 
Do I hear your father coming T he added looking at the door. 

" Papa !" exclaimed Grace quite startled, " no not yet. But 
these are strange thoughts Mr. Heath" she added drawing 
breath. 

" And as regards myself there is not one whit of untruth in 
them" continued Ernest with vehemence. " I know myself 
filled to the very brim with every evil thing, and catering, — 
playing the dance-tune to the revellers. In pursuit of my 
own ends — ends I call good, but mine, mine, nothing but 
mine — I hid this loom from your father, I have become secre- 
tive, cunning, cowardly. In my self-worship I turn myself 
into a god, knowing good and evil." 

" Indeed ! indeed ! I get more and more puzzled," cried 
Grace gazing with increased intentness. 

" I have been so lonely from my youth Miss Thornton," con- 
tinued Ernest rising and folding his arms. " My uncle's 
maxim, * Get on in the world' has fallen on my dependence as 
on prepared ground and shot up like the grain of mustard-seed. 
My mother has been helped by friends. I have been helped 
by friends — kind friends — ^the kindest of friends, but still 
friends who have stinted themselves to help me. Was not, 
to get on, merely to procure means of payment back? This 
faithless thought was mine." 

" Faithless Mr. Heath T cried Grace. 

" Yes Mthless," exclaimed Ernest. " But how avoid con- 
tagion? If there be something deeper than society, more 
occult than science — something which underlies all mere 
superficial sentiment and which cries out against the order of 
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eveiy-day life as against the selfish doings of a selfish world — 
and I own there is — ^if we all are thieves, did not the preacher 
himself with his money-plates receive the stolen goods?*' 

"Thiei^ed! Mr.. Heath". cried Grace, and then added with 
great curiosity, " did^he bodlect money at the door?" 

" He did" answered Ernest, " tod must he not 'live? Was 
not Christ supported by His friends? Still he should not 
then surely blame the means by which the money is procured, 
if struggled for honestly." 

" Surely no," said Grace while Ernest again leant on the 
back of the chair, " and he would not-^he could jiot." 
. " He would and I with him Miss Thornton^" continued 
Ernest with his serious eager look. *^ What is this desire to 
^maintiain our pre-eminences (which I am serving), and beat 
down thfe honest independence of the men, our fellow creatures, 
but the. vilest self-seeking? Why secrecy itself means simply 
keeping all other manufacturers ignorant of easy processes, and 
thus depriving them, and through them the public, of twenty 
pounds for the one thievish pound we gain. Aye but it is so." 

"Can it be" said Gtrace anxiously; ."but what then would 
you do Mr. Heath?" and she reposed a little more easily. 

"Aye that is -the question," said Ernest raising himself 
" What should 1 do? What ought I to do? When we see 
a business life appointed by some Power — God I suppose, if 
He reigns — for the masses of men^ should we, condemning good 
and bad arrogate «.n. insight which wOuld make of us hermits 
subsisting on wild fruits ? We may well leave to the preacher 
the enigma of collecting money and deal only with manifest 
facts, and the one unalterable command that we should save our 
souls alive ; this we. -can do — ^this we must do, if we sit by the 
road-side and starve, and I have heart for that or anything." 

" Mr. Heath !" exclaimed Grace shaking her head. 

" Oh Miss Thornton," continued Ernest, " what shall I do? 
Where turn? Even by good self-sacrificing Dr. Greme such 
troubles as mine would be inaudible." 

" Dr. Greme !" cried Grace with some surprise, " I daresay. 
But do you find deafixess if you turn — if you turn to Christ ? 
Oh! Mr. Heath, He is the Lamb of God who died for us. 
Purely His teaching would rather purify the world about us 
than destroy it." 

" Ah ! show me this " cried Ernest hiding his face in his 
hands. " Purify ! With that I could be content. But are 
we. not told to do no evil ? nothing which does not breathe of 
love to the neighbour ? Does not Christ demand of us " he 
continued again looking up, " perfect self-sacrifice, even to the 
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extent of loving others at least as much as ourselves ? Why- 
such a spirit brought into life " he added rising and extending 
his arm with his fist clenched "would burst the whole and 
scatter the fragments to the wind. Can a Christian have a 
secret room ? It is impossible !" and Ernest walked into the 
window and then returned. 

" But surely Mr. Heath " said Grace warmly "if you hear 
the voice of Christ calling you will obey it 1" 

" And do what ?" cried Ernest flinging himself on a chair 
and leaning his elbow on his knees. " One thing I have 
already done " and he spoke in a low eager voice. "I thought 
I heard la special call and I obeyed ; and now I seem mad to 
have listened. The voice was the most ordinary event." 
• " And you felt this event ad of God 1" said Grace shaking 
her head. " Oh Mr. Heath, Mr. Heath, how could you, then, 
but obey 1" 

" Do you encourage me V* cried Ernest rising suddenly and 
seeming about to fling his arms round Grace and raise the 
delicate form in a wHd embrace, and then stopping and adding 
calmly " I did obey. I was so eager for some work which 
demanded of me courage and risk incurred in any way which I 
could possibly fancy was for God, that I let a difficulty of the 
morning drive me back, and here lam, — but Mr. Thornton 
comes " he added as Thornton entered, exclaiming, — " Why 
back Heath ? " and placing himself so that the light shone on 
Ernest. 

" I cannot pursue this matter " said Ernest, walking toward 
him respectfully. "I executed my Saturday's commission 
and went to the Patent Office this morning and found it closed 
foriihe day for cleaning the books." 

" Well Heath !" said Thornton gazing at him with his hand 
behind his ear. ' 

" Then the fact that Handy side was now really my uncle's 
man," continued Ernest speaking with increasing warmth 
" and that my uncle had spoken to me in confidence, and that 
Handyside himself had begged us as he was again at work for 
my uncle, to let the matter rest for a time, and he would not 
forget you, came' to me in the cheery voice of Handyside (the 
'sane Handyside) as, carrying Miss Thornton's letter, I heard 
it when I opened the door on Friday last. It rang round and 
round my ears; and I felt this fighting with my uncle — was — 
"was-^I will not say what; but I Saw clearly that we must at 
least make some arrangement and be above-board, even if, for 
Handyside's sake, we do not forbear to push this matter any 
farther." 
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" God bless ine !" cried Thornton shaking his head with his 
hand still fixed behind his ear. 

" If my uncle and Handyside agree that we may have deal- 
ings, well and good" continued Ernest. "If not we must 
openly part from them; not with one hand profess an interested 
friendship, while, with the other, we endeavour to unearth 
some other patent which will blow his ideas into the. air." 

Thpmton turned silently away, and walked into the window. • 
He then returned and said, — 

" Why did you not wait for me in — ^in the business room ]" 

" / sent for Mr. Heath papa " said Grace. 

" It was very wrong then " cried Thornton looking on the 
ground. " I shall direct John not to obey. I must talk with 
you Heath. We must come to an understanding. You knew 
Handyside and were rather a favourite of his. Follow me." 

" Oh ! papa ! " cried Grace. " I will talk Mr. Heath into 
wisdom. I will indeed. Let me." 

" Talk him into wisdom Grace. Ah ! well !" exclaimed 
Thornton kissing her, " you might do that if he were an old 
fool — like — ^like — oh ! let him stay. Ill send for him — " and 
he bustled out of the room mumbling to himself as he traversed 
the hall and the qorridor, — 

" To be tied to such a fool 1 Think of that ! This mad 
trumpery in the way of the hand which would lift me out of 
these Masters' grasp. Think of that !" 

No sooner had Thornton left than the door again opened 
and Amelia came in eagerly but started on seeing Ernest. 
She shook hands cordially with him however and kissed 
Grace, saying, — 

" Dear me ! Ernest. I quite forgot about your lodgings. 
I might have called as I passed." 

" What about my lodgings ?" said Ernest with ill-concealed 
irritability. 

" You complained to me of the language of the men " said 
Amelia. " What about the lodgings T" 

"No indeed !" said Ernest interrupting her. " I spoke to 
Miss Thornton." 

" To Grace, was it 1 Then she told me " answered Amelia. 
" Then that's how it is I thought you made so much more of 
it than young men generally would." 

" It was very kind of Miss Thornton " said Ernest ; " but I 
have cut the knot myself and rejoice now in a room out of 
hearing of the yard and which has the splendid view along 
Brocklaw Lane" and Ernest turned toward the door as if 
about to follow Thornton. 
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*' It is -well to have something to thank the men for, then, 
besides cleaning the horses " said Amelia. " So good comes 
even out of swearing, and to * swear not all ' we must add, 
* except in Rodman's stable yard.' How serious you are ?" 

"Mr. Heath's thoughts have been greatly unsettled in 
London " said Grace. 

"Unsettled Grace! Why Ernest what does she mean?" 
cried Amelia. 

" He talked almost wildly just now " continued Grace. 
" Goodness ! Don't rouse up that wildness then," said 
Amelia "and we will suppose it will all blow over with 
another night's. rest ; and now tell me Grace; we are going to 
have a pair horse Landau, I want your advice, — and Ernest's 
too. What do you think of a primrose lining and a green 
body 1" and she held out a pattern of silk. 

Grace looked at Ernest, and added, taking the pattern un- 
consciously in her hand, — 

" I shall be glad, myself, for quieter words." 
" Thank you Miss Thornton " said Ernest, again leaning on 
the back of the chair. " I will be deliberate." 

" Dear me ! how you talk !" said Amelia raising her hands. 
" An ordinary mortal can't follow. He will be deliberate ! 
Does he mean not turn knight errant without paying Mrs. 
Rodman, his tailor and butcher 1 But do let us consult about 
the coach, and the knotty point of the lining, and get a little 
wisdom." 

" Oh ! Amelia !" cried Grace pushing the patterns gently 
aside. " I can hardly turn to that — can you just now 1" 

" Not now !" cried Amelia. " I am sure you must have 
some taste about carriages, and Ernest too if he would only 
get off Pegasus and think. What colour do you like 1 Blue 
linings and a blue body ?" 

" Miss Thornton, do tell Amelia" said Ernest* quietly. "She 
wants your opinion so much, and I must go for I hear John's 
step outside" and John opened the door and Ernest followed him. 
"I am so glad he is gone " cried Amelia, and she took the 
chair beside Grace eagerly, holding the patterns folded in her 
hand. " I do want so much to talk with you." 
. " What about 1 The carriage Amelia ?" said Grace looking 
tip quietly but with tearful eyes. 

" Yes ; partly about the carriage," said Amelia, " but more 
about something else. Oh dear ! I am in such a difficulty. 
Poor Hepon ! You know that he has always greatly admired 
me; I am in such a difficulty Grace " and AmeHa pushed 
back her mantle. 
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" But can I give any advice of value ?" said Grace while 
her hands played together nervously. 

"I don't know about advice" said Amelia "but it will do 
me good to talk about it. I must talk to some one." 

" About it ! About what ?" cried Grace. " Oh, Amelia 1 
can I really be of any use?" and the playing fingers became 
gently clasped. 

" How the girl talks !" cried Amelia. " To listen is of use. 
I want to hear my own voice expounding. I can't hear it 
nearly so well as before you Grace. I*m sure that satisfies. 
There '« no occasion to beat about the bush — is there? Heron's 
a good-natured fellow, you know, but not over bright, and he 
has a large property, and is of an old county family. Do you 
understand me Grace ]" 

** I must wait till you tell me more " answered Grace with 
some uneasiness. ''Has his admiration^ then, brought him 
into any difficulties ]" 

" No. I can't say that. I have always prevented it " said 
Amelia in a low voice ; " but he is shortly to come of age, and, 
I suppose begins to feel himself the man, and so he is less 
manageable — in fact he gets very troublesome." 

"Poor young man J" said Grace compassionately. "lam 
sure you will be patient for the little while he will remain 
with you. That can be but a little while and you are so 
clever Amelia." 

" Ah ! well !" said Amelia with some gratification. " Papa 
seems plainly to plan to keep him as long as he will stay." 

" That does indeed make it a little unpleasant " said Grace, 
while her hands became unclasped. 

" And he is, as you say, so blindly incautious " continued 
Amelia, " After all what does his being a fool signify ? — it 
only makes him the more manageable, does it 1" 

"It is most unkind of you to laugh at him " said Grace 
indignantly. 

" Laugh ! I am reflecting most seriously " cried Amelia. 
"You would think, to hear papa, that he thought the penniless 
Ernest had more means than the man of property ; and papa 
has always a reason for what he says. I cmi so puzzled Grace. 
To either of t« Ernest's position must appear so obviously 
inferior — subject as it is to ridiculous trouble-ful vagaries, such 
as this last, in which he seems to believe himself wiser and better 
than all the rest of the world. My best plan will be to speak 
openly to papa — although I do dread doing so — don't you 
think it will r 

" About Heron staying longer do you mean ?" said Grace in 
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great bewilderment, and then, seeing Amelia's look of wonder 
she added, " I am quite puzzled. Could not yx)ur papa teU 
him of your position with Ernest 1 I do want to help Amelia" 
she added while tears sprang into her eyes. 

" How simple you are 1" cried Amelia. " I should close all 
possibility of delay. Oh ! no. I should like best, of course, 
to keep him on till Ernest was more settled, if he ever will 
be ; and Heron is a mere boy — ^it could do him no harm. Cap. 
you put yourself in my position Grace 1 If you had the choice 
which should you choose V* 

" How very wrongly you do talk Amelia. You trouble me 
so " said Grace hiding her face in her hands. " There can be 
no sort of possible choice that I see. You are only joking " 
and tears forced themselves from Grace's eyes. 

"Joking ! I am not joking at all" said Amelia angrily 
"and haven't the least idea about your choice, nor why I ojffend. 
I know quite well which mine would be if papa would the 
least encourage me." 

" Amelia ! Amelia !" cried Grace in a voice of agony. " Un- 
less you would drive me mad talk no more. Go away from 
the house, whatever you please, but spare Mr. Heron so bitter 
a humiliation as I am sure awaits him if he remains near you, 
— am I not right 1 You can have but one love in all this 
world and you have found that one?" 

Grace leant on her elbow watching Amelia as these eager 
words fell from her. 

" Well Grace " said Amelia after a pause, shaking her head. 
" You are certainly the very strangest girl ! I've got the most 
wonderful opinion. Of course you know I like Ernest very 
much. I don't know what you mean to talk as you do about 
a man I am not engaged to. I expect I like him quite as 
much as he deserves ; sometimes I think a great deal more." 

Something like a groan fell from Grace as she hid her fe«e 
between her hands while Amelia continued, — 

"You are quite a sage on these matters and not a mere 
child as I thought. Good-bye Grace. Yours are pretty 
dreams " she added trying to remove her hands from her face 
" but were these questions really practical ones to you — no 
matter Grace " she added forcing her hands away and kissing 
her " dear dreamy child, good-bye. My talk has done me a 
world of good. We haven't said another word about the car- 
riage, have wel I don't think you like the primrose and 
green," and again kissing Grace Ainelia left. 

Grace fell back upon her couch. She would have shed teai*s, 
but for the first time she felt her bodily affliction a judgment 
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SO dreadful that she could only kneel and attempt to crawl to 
the throne on which a God of inscrutable vengeance now 
seemed to sit^ no longer one of love. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

WHAT IS TRUTH 1 

Thornton put his hand in Ernest's arm as they went out of 
the house. 

" Never forget Heath " he said " that I desire to keep my 
conscience clear as much as you do yours, and I should be very 
sorry to take any steps which Truman could justly characterize as 
mean or underhand ; but here are Truman and Geoffi*ey. Let 
us speak to them ;" and Thornton, as they came up, said, — 
" About Handy side Truman ? May I send and see him ] " 

" Send by all means " said Truman laughing. " But as to 
getting him back you may spare your pains. Hell no more 
leave our place than a cat would. You may worry him to 
death but you won't drive him away." 

Thornton looked disconcerted, while Ernest's face flushed 
to see the faithful Handyside thus more than despitefiiUy 
used and all that violent indignation returned which had made 
him characterize business as sin. 

" What position does he hold toward you now 1" continued 
Thornton in the most business-like manner. " Is he in any 
way independent or a mere servant 1 May I treat with him 
for his inventions ? " 

" I can hardly answer " said Truman reflecting. " He has 
various ideas I know, but I have had no time to look into 
them. Speak to Geoffi-ey — he is head miller now. I should 
be sorry to lose anything of value." 

" Do you mean by that don't deal with him 1 " said Thorn- 
ton letting his hand fall from Truman. 

" Well yes. If it rested with me I should say so " answered 
Truman looking up to see Ernest's eyes fixed searchingly 
upon him " but it does not " he continued looking from Ernest 
to Thornton. " You must settle with Geoffrey, Handyside with 
the mill itself is now really in his hands " he added as he left. 

" Well Geoffi-ey may we treat with Handyside 1 " said Thorn- 
ton after a pause. 

Geoffrey waited till his father was out of sight and putting 
his hand on Thornton's arm answered in his ear, — 
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** Treat with him by all maimer of means Mr. Thornton, I 
hope you will." 

"Thank. yon Geoffrey, that is quite sufficient " said Thorn- 
ton with ill-conceialed glee. 

" He has . seen you with his inventions then 1 " continued 
Geoffrey looking at Thornton. 

" He has " said Thornton. 

" You know what he wants for them 1 " continued Geoffrey. 

" I have not heard " said Thornton putting his hand behind 
his ear. 

" £800 for the lot, a batch of six inventions" said Geoffrey 
with a smile. . 

. " £800 ! That is a large sum " said Thornton gazing ear- 
nestly at Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey again smiled and said, — 

. " I should have thought Bromsgrove was merely playing the 
knave had he not actually raised money on his cottage to pay 
for. depositing • the provisional specification. I don't under- 
stand it because I don't see the devilry. But go and treat. 
Do Mr.' Thornton. . If you can buy them, or explode them, or 
somehow keep them out of theguv'nor's way I shall be delighted. 
Good-day " and Geoffrey, bowing, left them with a smile on 
his face. 

" Confound the fellow ! " cried Thornton to himself, looking 
after Geoffrey ; when Ernest said with some uneasiness, — 

" You think I should see Handyside ? " 

" I do " said Thornton eagerly. " Go to him. That's a 
man. We have all we want you see now." 

Ernest was still dissatisfied all round. He distrusted 
Geoffrey and could not but love his uncle, he shrank from 
Bromsgrove and was filled with dread for Handyside. 

He saw Handyside again, however, as directed, and found 
him once more adrift. 

He finally arranged with Bromsgrove to whom Handyside 
referred him, that if Thornton would agree to pay £400 for 
the patents, should he, on examination approve them, the 
specifications and all particulars would be placed in his hands. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CRY REPEATED. 



These arrangements were made on Friday. 

A large order for the Newton piles was on hand which 
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required Ernest in London. Thornton's fear of the strange in- 
fluence of the preacher, however forbidding his appearance there 
on Saturday, it was not till Monday that Thornton told him the 
need of his departure by the eleven o'clock train, adding,^^ 

" I am still anxious for more knowledge about StrongboVs 
patents which you now, of course, can seek." 

" Certainly Mr. Thornton " said Ernest " I wish to be as 
helpful as possible, be sure." 

"I'm sure of that Heath" answered Thornton. " Handyside's 
queer fejicies again trouble him you have heard 1 " 

" It is so " said Ernest sadly. " 1 am more than sorry." 

" We mustn't mind " said Thornton. " You rrvuM do with- 
out me. He and Bromsgrove will be expecting you at ten on 
Wednesday morning and default of other instructions you will 
then agree to Bromsgrove's terms. We must not disturb lior 
tamper with what we have got. You understand me Heathi" 

" I do Mr. Thornton " said Ernest. 

"Let me see I have your. address? In Covent Garden I 
remember. To the letters for you which i^equire answers I 
will attend. Now get your bag and be off. I'll write you to* 
night about Strongbow's patent or it may be by the morning's 
post, but I will certainly write." 

Ernest accordingly arrived in London on Monday. 

On Tuesday he returned to his hotel at two o'clock with 
the Newton pile business completed, but with no letter from 
Thornton. 

He ordered dinner for five o'clock, when the afternoon post 
came, and still no letter. • 

He was puzzled, but default of other instructions deter- 
mined to make what search he could at the Patent Office. He 
was starting when Thornton's letter, which had by mistake 
been taken to another Mr. Heath, was put in his hand. 

Strongbow's loom was not what they wanted, Thornton 
said, and he feared could not be so made. He had, however, 
written Strongbow to call on Ernest at five o'clock and he 
enclosed a list of queries. 

Their purport was not obvious ; Ernest still must plainly see 
Strongbow as directed. 

Half-past two had struck, and till five he was free. 

At the strange preacher's he had met an ojd coUege friend — 
Wild — a lawyer now in fair practice in London ; and Ernest 
determined to call at his office, which was near. 

" Why Heath ! " said Wild, " you are come on the very 
day. A lot of us meet the preacher — Henderson— ^at my 
uncle's at Bayswater, to-night. Will you come 1 " 
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" Indeed I should like " said Ernest " but I cannot." 

" Henderson is going, to form a society in America " said 
Wild " called *The Lovers of Christ/ where the teachings of 
our Lord are to be brought into practical life. Do. dome." 

" Do you rather dine with me at five " said Ernest shaking 
his head. 

It was so settled, and in five minutes the two friends were 
walking arm-in-arm down Long, Acre. 

" What is this society 1 " said Ernest. 

" I can't say exactly " answered Wild. " Property is not 
to be in common, but every man is to work." 

" In what way 1 " said Ernest. 

" Cultivating something " answered Wild. " Com or pota- 
toes- or apples or grapes may be. Henderson considers some 
labour done with the hands for God the only seal by which 
we can mark ourselves as His." 

" I can fall in with this " said Ernest eagerly. 

" Yes easily " answered Wild. " So long as we are men 
we must let worship flow out through our fingers and our feet. 
The mere mechanical labour I do with my pen and walking are 
the chief services of the kind I perform. So I walk with a 
certain sanctity you see Heath." 

" I observe " said Ernest looking into the radiant face of 
his friend. " And the universal rule of this society is to be 
' Love the neighbour even better than self — ^If this could be !" 

" Well Heath ! — yes " said Wild squeezing his arm slightly. 
" You know I've been a great deal among all this. Not a 
sermon of Henderson's but I have heard ; and yet / should be 
a cowa/rd to go with these men." 

" A coward ! How so? " said Ernest solemnly. 

" To teU you the truth " continued Wild, putting his hand 
on- Ernest's knee as they seated themselves on a seat in St. 
James's Park round which the ducks gathered and the sparrows 
flew to the crumbs Wild threw them ; " no eloquence can per- 
suade me that God does not rule in the highest and lowest, in the 
greatest and least, — ^in evil, in short, as well as in good. To save 
my own miserable soul alive I cannot run away to an Eldorado 
across the water. I must stay with the men and women about 
me and be damned with them, if we are to be damned. Do 
you foUow Heath ? " he added turning his pocket inside out to 
the swarming content of the feathered crew about them. 

" I do " said Ernest unable to repress a smile. 

" This then, in miniature, is the work before me " continued 
Wild, buttoning up his coat and addressing Ernest with 
the forefinger of his right hand upon the palm of his left. '^ A 
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client, well say, claims every benefit in some transaction to be 
secured for him ; and I point out that without benefit to both 
parties no transaction can go on — ^that * live ' involves * let 
live.' Good, it is true, must be done with the most reckless 
disregard of self; but it always results in the most perfect 
contentment self can receive ; and we ought to do our little to 
show this." 

" Bless us Wild. You have a work before you" answered 
Ernest. 

"It is not my work, but the work of- God Almighty" 
answered Wild throwing himself back in his seat. "The only 
question is how do we most forward it ; and much as I envy 
* The Lovers of Christ' they are not for me to join." 

" Could not Henderson remove your doubts ?" said Ernest. 

" You don't understand him " answered Wild as they re- 
sumed their walk. " He abhors proselytism. The Spirit of 
God alone, he says, can teach, or guide any one aright. He 
states his views, let those accept who can." 

" If I catch at their principle " said Ernest after a pause, 
* it is to change the world, by attacking the spirit of the 
world." 

" Just so " said Wild. " The great modern power of com- 
bination brought to bear in spiritual things. Their watch- 
word — the motto on their banner is *The Communion of 
Saints.' By zealously excluding all selfishness and eagerly 
fostering the spirit of holiness in one small community they 
mean to evangelize the world, flooding it from one pure 
spring." 

" God give them speed " said Ernest. 

"God give them speed" echoed Wild, as they entered 
Ernest's hotel. 

Strongbow had not called, and at half-past seven Ernest was 
hurrying to catch the last train when, to give Strongbow 
another chance, he resolved to defer his journey to the follow- 
ing morning and accompany Wild to Bayswater. Leaving, 
therefore, a supply of brandy and cigars to retain the dissolute 
Strongbow should he call, he was to be back at eleven at 
latest. 

At half-past eight therefore Ernest and Wild entered a 
moderate sized detached suburban house standing back from 
the road, with a small garden and shrubs in front. They 
were shown into rooms on the ground floor, from thirty to 
forty feet deep and proportionately broad, parted from each 
other by an elliptical arch. 

In these rooms were assembled eighty or a hundred people, 
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the prominent figure being the preacher Henderson^ who 
appeared, in his evening dress, a modest, earnest man. * 

He rose from his seat, now and then, and moved among the 
guests without ceremony self-consciousness or reserve, speak- 
ing in a quiet unobtrusive voice. ' Geiierally however one 
guest after aiiother approached him, and held conversations 
of shorter or longer duration ; and what struck Ernest most, 
was the air of more than usual reverence which even his own 
only half-believing firiend Wild displayed when near the 
preacher. 

When Wild left him a man of remarkably nervous organiza- 
tion, but one whose head and whole appearance betokened 
mainly intellectual development knelt down beside the preacher 
that he njiight show him more plainly a photograph. 

The feeling' of reverence so preceptibly filling the room 
the more surprised Ernest, after 9, study of faces and dresses 
which would have led him to esteem the comtnon attraction to 
be one potent with the peculiar and extraordinary, rather 
than the earnest and religious. 

Had not his Mend Wild been there, and a tall pale gentle 
man who still retained under the lamp light the saint-like look 
which Ernest had ascribed to the sunshine at the Sunday 
service, and had not a second examination revealed many 
another earnest face Ernest must have attributed the holy 
influence he felt entirely to the preacher. 

Many topics were discussed, and even photographs of scenery 
and places displayed and criticised, but on Ernest's ear, per- 
haps quick to detect it, some acknowledgment of a Power 
higher and more potent than the spirits of the men assembled, 
seemed always to fall. 

Aided by the conversation with Wild, and, perhaps, also, by 
his spiritual aptness, he detected, almost from the first, the 
cardinal doctrine of the place. 

Railways, steamboats, improved dwellings, hospitals, schools, 
charities, government — ^all were good — (the doctrine taught) 
but not thus was earth to be chastened and sinfcd man 
redeemed. 

Make the soul at peace with God, our Life, and inventions 
beneficial to mankind would flow from the great central 
fountain, in numbers whose exhaustlessness, and in power 
whose vastness would be measured alone by the extent of such 
reconciliation. 

Drudgery, disease, poverty, hunger, crime, distress, were 
footprints marking our fall from God — a fall whence Christ 
came to again raise us. 
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By a return, then of the race to the love of Grod, as manifest 
in Christ, was the soul of the engineer and artist, the phHoso- 
pher and poet, the teacher and the lawyer alike to be in- 
spired. 

Little direct reference was made to the new community, that 
little however manifested a similar faith in the invisible 
working of soul pn soul, and a conviction that to shut them- 
selves out, apparently, from the rest of the world, was but a 
shutting out in appearance, that if such seeming bjirial added 
in the least to the personal holiness of the members- they 
would benefit the world more than by treading a path ^ong 
men marked by. glitter and trumpeted by applause. 

Ernest felt like a mere bird of passage from a place the 
atmosphere of which was, to the spirit embraced by the four 
walls round hinn as the confined air of a valley beside the 
exhilarating gales on mountain heights, and he. withdrew into 
a comer that the less noticed he might becon^e the quieter 
student. 

Thus standing he felt the back of a chair and unconsciously 
placed his hand upon it, when a voice addressed him and he 
looked down to see a lady sitting on the chair. 

" We have all the leading spirits here, to-night, I suppose 
Mr. Heath" she said. "You seem surprised, that I know 
your name. I have just been talking to your friend Mr. Wild 
and was of course interested to inquire. I asked him for an 
introduction, but you see, he has run away and I suppose 
that we who breathe the air of the I^ew Age may be allowed 
to take a little liberty as we shake off the trammels of the Old. 
When spirit attracts spirit, you will agree with me that no 
further introduction is needed." 

"I quite agree" said Ernest looking inquiringly at the 
speaker, and not a little attracted by the very novelty of this 
frank address from one whose thoughts moved thus freely in an 
atmosphere so strange to him. 

" My name is Brownlow — Eliza Brownlow " — continued the 
speaker. " I have known your friend Wild for many years. 
Have you heard Henderson often?" 

Ernest again looked curiously at his interrogator — ^a fair 
frank pleasant woman of about five and twenty, somewhat 
short. Her dress was careful, but plain, and yet looked, 
Ernest had to confess, as if pins held parts which should be 
held by stitches. 

" I saw you one Sunday a short time since " she continued. 

"Ah! then, you were there" said Ernest "on the only 
Sunday on which I have been present." 
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"Indeed!" replied Miss Brownlow. "After to-day you 
will not be able to say so I am sure." 

" I live far from London Miss Brownlow " answered Ernest. 
" I am only here now indeed for an hour or two." 

" Does this society/ * The Lovers of Christ/ attract you Mr. 
Heath?" continued Miss Brownlow. "Do you think of join- 
ing it?" 

" No 1" said Ernest shaking his head sadly. 

" Mrs. Belmond is going, and Lady Appleby " continued 
Miss Brownlow. "I have myself only contrived to hear 
Henderson occasionally. I generally hear Mr. Richside Dabbs 
across the water. Have you read Mr. Dabbs's * ForeiJwughts 
cmd Foregatherings?*** 

" No I have not " said Ernest with a little surprise. 

" You should TesA it " continued Miss Brownlow. " It is 
an invitation to religion — ^recommends it — enforces it upon 
you. I don't mean Kichside Dabbs has his spiritual sight 
opened or that he has Henderson's gifts, but he is quite the 
best among ou/r preachers. You have not heard him?" 

" No I have not " said Ernest. 

"You will get his ^ Forethcyughta^ will you not?" continued 
Miss Brownlow. 

" You tempt me to do 30 Miss Brownlow " answered Ernest. 

" Let me send you my copy " said Miss Brownlow. " You 
will find some notes of mine. You will do as you like about 
reading them. Will you write me your opinion?" 

"I am afraid you think me mijich incMre conversant with 
these questions than I am " said Ernest quietly. " I hardly 
know what hold this very meeting may have to-morrow." 

"But this Avieriean society interests you?" said Miss 
Brownlow. 

" All I see and hear interests me deeply " continued Ernest. 
<* That men and women should give up their position in the 
world — ^break its thousand ties on the faith that sin must be 
expelled from within, is full I may almost say of delight." 

" I quite agree *' answered Miss Brownlow. She Was about 
to add more, but Henderson rose from his seat causing a 
universal movement, while one of his satellites handing a Bible 
he read a few passages amid general silence. 

All then knelt and he prayed. 

He entreated the Lord Jesus, who was coming, to come 
quickly, and purge, purify, and renovate the earth; to set it 
as a star upon His brow, and gather it as a blossom to His 
oreast. He entreated Christ, our momiag star, to rise above 
the summit of the mountains of the heart — Christ, the sun of 
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righteousness, to bathe mind and heart utterly and entirely 
with the purple fore-gleams of His spiritual coming, and 
enable us to realize that to the good there is no death, that 
what seems so is but transition — that every soul quickened in 
truth and charity, quickened in real holiness, in love to God 
and man by His Spirit, is but removed to the University of 
the heavens — that better America, that better England, that 
archetypal world where the germs of all human greatness 
and virtue which glorify the nations, are pre-extant before 
the presence of Grod. 

It was now a quarter to ten and Ernest hurried away. 

No Strongbow had called at the hotel and tired and excited 
Ernest went to his room. 

He sat down in an arm chair, and dozed, and thought 
curiously how few hours distant was comparative ignorance of 
a movement now almost absorbing. 

Prominent in his memory appeared Miss Brownlow, The 
preacher himself seemed hardly so unexpected an existence. 

• If all the world but held thoughts so strangely sacred to 
himself, as matters, thus, of every day interest; if indeed he 
could only know Miss Brownlow better, those innermost 
recesses of his soul, at once wonderful and yet isolating, would 
surely bloom on the surface and lose all dread. 

And then his thoughts turned to the only other woman he 
knew to whom religion seemed a reality. 

And in some strange way Grace and Miss Brownlow, side 
by side, allured the incongruous images — the one of natural 
sedges the wild stream bows and twists and the wild airs 
woo, the other of prickly aloes upon a shaven lawn. 

At last he roused himself and went to bed though scarcely 
to sleep. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

I PRAY NOT FOR THE WORLD. 

Leaping out of the train before it was at rest at Crowtaire 
the next morning, Ernest's run to a fly was stopped by a 
familiar grip on the arm and Bromsgrove's grinning face was 
beside him. 

He whispered a few words which made Ernest turn pale 

and compress his lips; and then, as he went out of the station 

valking, now, instead of riding as he had intended) Ernest saw 

B grin turned on him again as Bromsgrove vanished. 
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In a few minutes' absorbed walking Ernest reached a cottage 
door and heard the well-known voice of Handy side bid his 
wife (in the tone of his madness) open to his knock. 

He entered, to be seized by Handyside's strong workman's 
hand with a grasp which made him reel, while Handy side cried, — 

" What have ye done that ye did not attend. It was deter- 
mined against ye." 

Ernest stood almost like one in a dream gazing at Handy- 
side, who again cried, — 

"My children — my pretty ones in the master's mill are 
smothered." 

And then he let Ernest go looking wildly in his face and 
adding, — 

" But one thing I do know Mr. Heath we will get all we 
want as soon as we clap eyes on Mr. Griffith. Ha ! ha ! The 
old woman the cottage yonder and the pigs, and her silk 
gown " and he paused and chuckled again. " We're all fools 
I reckon, but what she wants silk gowns for passes me ! it's 
getting what we think we want that makes us happy Mr. 
Heath. And little Alice would get that big doll that puzzles 
her and mak's her nod her wee held and wink her bonnie 
eye, and thae pretty shoes that look so red and bright, and 
thae fluers that grow over the way. I smile, many a time, to 
see her sprouting out wi' all her wants which we laugh at wi' 
one eye and think just as wise as any o' ours wi' the other. 
I often wonder what ye want Mr. Heath " he added letting 
go the lock of the door and putting his hand on Ernest who 
stood wrapped in wonder and almost awe. " I see something 
often in your eyes. I don't understand. And there's the 
master — Truman — he wants to be a big man, and for every 
one to fall down and worship him, as all the people and the 
nations, and the languages — at what time they heard the 
comet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music, fell 
down and worshipped the golden image which Nebachadnezzar, 
the king had set up. And there is the master yonder — 
Thornton — ^he'd creep into a dark hole like a toad and look 
every body through and through as if they were so many 
glass folk. There's Miss Amelia too, ye know best what she 
wants if all's true that folks say. Why where are your 
eyes man? She doesna live that way. Ah ! Mr. Heath, I at 
times think ye and me want the same things " and Handyside 
put both his hands on Ernest and gazed at him with all the 
old sane and tender look. 

"What things are they Handyside?" asked Ernest recalling 
to the old man's wrapped face eyes which had indeed wandered 
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wistfully, in the moment's whirl of thoughts along the road to 
Brockton. 

" Just to go to heaven " continued Handyside nodding his 
head. " To the music o* that bonnie bird wi* the harp and 
psaltery hymns and sic' like. Ye must go to heaven to get 
her there's no other way. And Miss Grace! has she her 
wants'?" he continued taking one hand off Ernest and looking 
on the ground. " Ah ! she'd tak' us a' to heaven if she could, 
that's a' she cares for, just like Mr. Griffith himself Ha'e ye 
found him yetl" he cried raising his clenched fist while his 
whole voice and manner changed. " Ye ha'ena looked for him 
as I told ye now. Find him ! find him ! I'll go wi* ye." 

" Stay ! stay!" said Ernest putting his hand on the old man 
in distress. 

" Not I " cried Handyside as he turned the handle of the 
outer door. " We'U find him now. Out o' the way missus " 
he cried as Mrs. Handyside stepped forward. " Ye shall not 
hinder me. Ye shall not hinder us this time. Mr. Heath 
knows we will find him." 

" This evening Handyside " cried Ernest in despair. 
" Why that is wise " said Handyside loosing the door " and 
I'll go and see whether my Lord Bantam is to have his neck 
wrung o' Monday for pecking at Sir Thomas to-day, and we'll 
ha'e the jailer there and the baby and the cadging auctioneer 
and the whole lot " and he added again holding Ernest back 
as he was about to close the inner door " and Mr. Griffith will 
be judge — ^ye'U recoUect Mr. Heath" he shouted. "Now 
don't spoil all by any other appointments." 

Ernest nodded while the tears started to his eyes, and 
drawing Mrs. Handyside away from little Alice, who stood 
trembling by her, he found courage to ask particulars of the 
morning's events and passed out. 

Thornton was waiting for him as he walked into the mill 
with an air almost of defiance. 

"Did you receive my letter?" said Thornton with some 
surprise. "A lot of odd questions were not they? You 
know they were not to cause any needless delay!" and his 
hand flew to his ear, "Strongbow has not blown up the 
patents? Have you seen Bromsgrove?" 

" Not to do business with him " said Ernest with his eyes 
on the ground, and then added looking up, "there was an 
accident on the line." 

"Indeed !' said Thornton, and Ke gazed at Ernest eagerly 
and almost suspiciously. " Serious ? " 

" Serious !" answered Ernest. " There were several killed. 
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A poor woman liad her baby killed. It was owing partly — r 
to our train — ^to a train in front which blocked the line — ^the 
up night mail suffered more." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Thornton, still eyeing Ernest closely. 
« Where was this ?" 

"At Sandgrope tunnel" answered Ernest again looking 
down. 

"Fifteen miles away? This morning] About half-past 
eight then?" said Thornton. 

" It was " answered Ernest. 

" Indeed !" said Thornton, and he sat down and pressed his 
eyes with his hand. " Well then 1" 

" I was two hours late, and the meeting was over " said 
Ernest biting his lipt 

" At SandgroVe tunnel 1 And they would not wait for you ? " 
continued Thornton casting a glance at Ernest. 

" Handyside exacted half an hour's delay, and could get no 
more " answered Ernest* 

" Well then ! They will have their goods thrown on their 
hands" said Thornton apparently to himself, but really to Ernest. 
" There are not purchasers every day for incomplete patents." 

" Not every day — ^" answered Ernest. " These have been sold. " 

" Nonsense !" cried Thornton looking tip. " No one in 
Crowtaire has been fool enough to buy thejto," he cried rising. 

" Yes — in Crowtaire " answered Ernest. 

" You don't mean it !" cried Thornton^ and he stopped and 
looked Ernest violently in the face. 

" Mr. Truman has bought them " answered Ernest* 

" Impossible I " cried Thornton vehemently. "I hope he may 
bum his fingers. Bought them ! For how much 1" and he 
placed himself in front of Ernest. 

" Four hundred pounds " said Ernest. 

" He need be made of money " cried Thornton. " This is 
Bromsgrove's work. A lucky partner that for Handyside. 
Heath I You had carte-blanche." 

" Mr. Thornton I am more than sorry " cried Ernest. 

"You need be !" exclaimed Thornton as he 5ank down on 
his seat while Ernest observed scaUered on his desk various 
drawings of looms, when Thornton continued, veiling his 
eyes, — . 

" You are sure Heath, no purpose beyond seeing Strongbow 
kept you in town ?" and he looked up to see some slight con- 
fusion pass over Ernest's face. " No other purpose V* 

" There was another purpose " said Ernest, and he paused 
ashamed to mention The Lovers of Christ. 
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" Indeed !" said Thornton slowly, raising himself in his 
seat. " You don't mean that I have a traitor in my mill — one 
not devoted to me and my business ? " 

" I can hardly answer you " said Ernest, full for the moment 
of thoughts, crowding back, aU hostile to the daily business of 
the world. " I hope not." 

" I know you have thought me self-seeking, hard — ^money- 
grubbing," continued Thornton. " I am not different from 
others. Heath I should like to stand fairly with you. You 
do not accuse me of being worse than men in business^ where 
the rule is ' Take care of «elf "T* 

"Not a bit Mr. Thornton," said Ernest looking at him 
eagerly and almost bitterly "not a bit !" 

" Although this last matter should close our connection — 
as of course it must " — and Thornton looked at Ernest — " I 
should like to stand in your estimation even better than other 
men that you may more plainly see how ill you have treated 
me. 

"Indeed ! Mr. Thornton !" said Ernest with surprise. 

" Indeed ! Surely yes," answered Thornton. " And I have 
borne with you. Yes ! that point I waive just now. We 
cannot be double in our services Heath ! No ! no ! Either 
my business in a whole-hearted manner or not with me ; and 
it has been honestly and earnestly my business till this last 
matter." 

" Yes " said Ernest, his recent dreams growing more vivid 
and' potent as the conversation proceeded. 

" Now Heath " continued Thornton, leaning over the table 
" I know much of Truman nor have I ever forgotten him. I 
know his ways, so strangely illustrated by his paying £400 for 
a pig in a poke. We were partners. Now observe what I 
say. If this invention would coin gold he will make no use 
of it." 

" I don't understand *' said Ernest waxing warm. " Even 
on this footing are we to rob a man of what he wants because 
we think we can use it better ] You would not say that Mr. 
Thornton?" 

" The very words I should have expected " cried Thornton. 
" Ko ! — perhaps 1 — ^but was this robbery 1" 

" Robbery ! I was wrong to say robbery," answered Ernest 
" but we torment the reason out of men — we fly in the face 
of every good and holy thing." 

" We but follow the way of the world " exclaimed Thornton 
interrupting him. 

" So much the worse, then, for the world " answered Ernest 
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eagerly, and the vision of the preacher and the child lying dead 
on the railway bank and Handyside on the edge of madness 
swept before him. 

" I don't know " said Thornton falling back in his seat, and 
looking at •Ernest. " The world has gone on well enough 
hitherto. One man won't change it, nor two, nor a dozen. 
You think I have been sharp and close in my bargains and 
careless of others. Did not Geoffrey tell us that this invention 
would be wasted on Truman 1" 

" Geoffrey told us the patents were valueless " said Ernest. 

" Of course !" exclaimed Thornton and then added more 
quietly, " you may say this is only presumption ! but it places 
my act beyond the pale of a mere business transaction ; and 
yet had I acted as the bald business man I should have done 
what would no way deceive my old partner, at all events what 
he would expect of me. But you are not satisfied ! and have 
determined to carry out your own notions of justice in your 
own way. That's it Heath !" 

" I don't know why you say this Mr. Thornton" said Ernest 
crossing his arms. 

" Well ! It is my view of it " he replied as he studied 
Ernest all over. 

" I don't know at all why you say this " continued Ernest 
eagerly stretching out his hand. " It is true I have already, 
in my short experience, grown sick of business as it is. I must 
have done with it at any cost, and have been thinking of 
America." 

" America ! bless the man !" cried Thornton. 

" America " cried Ernest. 

" America !" repeated Thornton " to get away fvom sharp 
business. That were out of the frying-pan into the fire." 

" A Christian society " continued Ernest. 

" Why ! We are not Christians 1 Hey ?" cried Thornton, 

" I think not " said Ernest. 

" Indeed !" said Thornton with some amazement. ** And 
so having a mission from me to buy this patent, and being so 
Christian yourself that you think it not Christian of me to 
desire—: — " 

" I cannot be silent Mr. Thornton " cried Ernest interrupt- 
ing him angrily. " I am full enough of faults I know — and 
yet I must cry out that I do not think it Christian to do — 
hundreds of things we do — ^this patent ! — to endeavour to get 
this patent as we have endeavoured — reckless of all conse- 
quences, — utterly, wholly, entirely reckless of everything but 
our own wants and desires." 
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"Exactly!" said Thornton with the greatest vehemence. 
" It is not Christian and so you run things so close that the 
fall of a horse, a stoppage in the streets, the failure of a bridge, 
the drunkenness of a guard, a malicious log on the rails makes 
you miss your appointment !" 

" Mr. Thornton !" cried Ernest. 

" Why did you not use the telegraph wires over your head, 
as you looked at the broken trains?" continued Thornton. 
"Five miles away there is a station" he added nodding. 
" Add ten to this, and there is Crowtaire itself. I suppose 
post chaises are unknown now that we have railways V* 

" It is easy, Mr. Thornton, to be wise after the event" cried 
Ernest with the Mood mantling in his face. " I have moaned 
and moaned all the morning. The thoughts of all I might 
have done have come before me like the cups of Tantalus as 
I passed along the streets of Crowtaire ; but I waited on the rail- 
way bank, the half hour, the quarter, the moment after moment, 
till all other chances were gone. The first half hour I did not 
doubt all was well — ^the next quarter I expected we should 
move every minute. Mr. Thornton, you might have done as 
I did — " he cried moving a little toward Thornton. 

" Whatever else 1 have haCd to say you have always hitherto 
been most earnest'' said Thornton hardly listening to him. 
" You have been desirous to do all you undertook well, have 
been diligent in business, never failing me in a single instance. 
I have trusted you, and would have trusted you though my 
whole business hung on it." 

Thornton paused and looked up, and Ernest said, — 

" I have desired — I have desired — I do desire to do all I 
undertake perfectly. I balance all before me to educe the 
right result and fail. To bring out perfect results has been 
a mad anxiety, t would gite hope, and life, and everything 
ik) do it ; to see a chancfe of reiAoving failure " 

"What do you mean ?** cried Thornton indignantly. 

" Were it not gloriotis " continued Ernest " to change the 
very soul of earth itself so that one thought will and purpose 
beat everywhere in unison with the Great Cause " 

" God bless me," cried Thornton in a low voice. 

" To destroy blunders, railway accidents, disappointments, 
that is the dream of these Christians," continued Ernest vehe- 
mently, clasping his ha^nds; " to sweep away the fall of a horse, 
the blocking up of sti*eets, the giving way of a bridge, drun- 
kenness, maliciousness, madness " 

" Why Heath," exclaimed Thornton seizing his hands and 
pulling them down, " you a man of business have the face to 
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pretend to be misled by such egregious nonsense ! You can't 
blind me ! Such bombastic talk does not hide the real facts. 
Some months ago Truman, with Handy side's help, played a very 
cunning hand in your favour and you have meant to repay him 
ten-fold. This is the total, the cast, the summing up. Is the 
old man a molel There has been no railway accident at all !" 

Thornton bent forward as he spoke with his face near 
Ernest's and his right hand raised. 

Ernest looked at him a moment not scornfully but in dis- 
tress. He then took the tie from his neck and showed a 
wound red and inflamed with some nap off a hat upon it, 
saying,— 

" The opposite traveller's hat did this." 

Thornton gazed intently at the wound ; then put on his 
spectacles and touched it. At last he said, — 

" Heath," and again he touched the wound. " Heath, for- 
give me j but our game is not yet closed. I will have the 
patent and you shall say I do Truman good in possessing it. 
I will have it. God bless me, if you had felt the lash of the 
Masters' Association as I have and saw this escape almost in 
your grasp you would move heaven if not hell to seize it aa 
I will." 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 



On the side of a hill in a southern county stands the water- 
cure establishment of Ehydon Bank. 

It is a hybrid house, partly old partly new. 

Its long range of front windows, some of which light the 
public dining and drawing rooms have the pleasure-grounds 
and the unfrequented highroad for the foreground with miles of 
country beyond, while foxgloves, heather and bracken from the 
steep wild hill almost peep in at the open casements at back. 

In a room over the common library at the west end of the 
house (which with two bed-rooms she and her maid now 
occupied) sat Grace Thornton on the evening of an early day 
in June — some seven months later in our history — ^looking 
more womanly than we have yet seen her. 

She watched the view painted by the brilliant sun with 
shades and tints which in their depth and boundlessness 
imaged the fathomlessness and wealth of the Creator, when 
one of her pert pet birds, bowing and eyeing her,' rested upon 
the window-sill. She bid Maria bring some crumbs as a tap 
on the door ushered in Ernest walking with the weary step 
of sickness. 

*' Mr. Heath!" exclaimed Grace rising, " I am so glad and 
so sorry. My note did not ask you to come till this morning 
because I knew you must be too tired. ^ You a/re weak. Sit 
here," she continued leading him to the couch. ^' / ought to 
come to you," she added watching Ernest's laborious move- 
ments. " I am sorry I did not." 

" Oh no Miss Thornton," said Ernest seating himself. " I 
am tired with my journey. Don't be uneasy. Annoyance 
and trouble at the world and Crowtairo events is I believe 
my real illness, and I have in you the most powerful of mental 
physicians. I feel better for the very sight of you." 
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Grace coloured slightly saying, " I am glad Mr. Heath." 

" Churches and parsons there are, high and low, but the 
world is so heathen !" cried Ernest. " Religion consists in 
bells and Sunday dresses; but you are a real believer and 
make all days bright." 

" I don't quite understand about myself," said Grace as she 
seated herself in an arm chair near the couch, "nor quite 
believe you about other people." 

But now the door again opened ostentatiously as Maria 
ushered in Dr. Greme. 

Regardless of looks of astonishment and it may be of annoy- 
ance, the doctor shaking hands began at once. 

" I'm a sort of ubiquitous creature you see. Crowsfoot the 
old seat of the Trumans lies a mile yonder, and the Heron's 
Nest some two miles that way (this you know), and I have 
brought Amelia to stay at the Nest, Ernest. She knew I had 
rescued you from Mrs. Rodman's killing with kindness and 
with Thornton's consent bundled you off here and would 



come." 



a 



Why doctor you surprise me," said Ernest looking away. 

" And don't please you," said the doctor studying him and 
looking uneasily at Grace. ** But I will please you. Look 
here," and he took an old dingy manuscript out of his pocket. 
" Confound it Ernest," he continued putting the manuscript 
behind his back, "my old, what shall I call him? Truman, 
your uncle is going from bad to worse. He stirs up strange 
suspicions which make me turn over my old papers, and I 
found this." 

" He has been very good to me," said Ernest a little uneasily 
" as regards his joys, things of this world." 

" I know," said the doctor quickly, seating himself by Grace, 
" but there are motives and motives. Why he has given as 
a free gift not ten pounds nor twenty nor thirty nor fifty nor 
one hundred, how much do you think? five hundred pounds ! 
to these workmen's almshouses to feed clothe and shelter a 
lot of decayed men? not a bit of it — ^merely to fuss and get 
himself talked about. But he is talked about enough?" 

" I did not say that doctor," said Ernest with a smile. 

" But it was on your tongue," said the doctor. 

" Indeed it was not," answered Ernest. 

" Then nothing half so sensible was," said the doctor indig 
nantly. " Why Miss Thornton the young sceptic is just at? 
distrustful of my distrust of his uncle as if it was all the lying 
nonsense he believes. Now aren't you Ernest ? " 

" Well doctor," said Ernest smiling. 
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" You see," continued the doctor, " and so I may overflow 
with scandal. Well, I have invited Heron Amelia and all the 
rest here to-morrow morning to breakfast in the private room 
below. We will read this tale," he added holding up the manu- 
script, " Young Heron has faith in Truman like every one 
except such hot-brained old fellows as me. It can do the poor 
lad no harm to know that the guardian-creating trust and affec- 
tion was engendered in his father and mother by Griffith Tru- 
man, your genuine good old uncle — by no one else. That is all I 
can do for him, isn't it 1 for though my tongue before you and 
this dear Miss Thornton rattles like a water-spout I must not 
scatter my pearls before every one in the same liberal manner, 
must I Miss Thornton? lest the creatures turn again and 
rend me." 

" Are they pearls Dr. Greme ? " said Grace quietly. 

" Well !" said the doctor looking round, " they spring from 
nothing but a desire for good. Pearls ! they certainly look 
very like black diamonds don't theyl I have cast them out 
now however right or wrong, so it can't be helped. Where 
in the world is your couch]" cried the doctor, suddenly rising 
and approaching Grace. " That big child of mine is on it I 
declare. Come Ernest." 

" Oh thank you Dr. Greme," said Grace gently, " but this 
is really not kind," she added, as the doctor took Ernest by 
the arm. 

" I am placed beautifully Miss Thornton," said Ernest as he 
sat down. " The exquisite delight* at seeing you like ordinary 
mortals must surely have entranced me. Yonder end of the 
hill with its side all purple and orange and brown and dark 
green stands grandly from here against the blue distance." 

" There]" exclaimed the doctor triumphantly, " now we all 
know the arm chair satisfies him even if he suffers a little 
bodily, but he does not more than is good for him. Now Miss 
Thornton on to your couch if you please." 

Grace yielded, and the doctor seated himself between them, 
crying, — 

" Dear me, I was so taken aback by Miss Thornton's walk- 
ing and standing and moving as to suspect a new arrival from 
the world of dreams and beauty to the world of eating and 
drinking and giving parties and building houses and flirting. 
You won't mind the old man opening his mouth a little Miss 
Thornton?" he continued, putting his hands on his knees. 

" Oh no doctor," said Grace smiling. 

" And you will be interested," he continued, just touching 
her arm. " Between you and me Ernest," he added in a low 
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confidential tone, " and Miss Thornton need not listen unless 
she likes — quite between jou and me. Thornton thinks that 
he has got the loom which will complete Handyside's patent." 

" I don't understand," said Ernest. 

" Behind in this too? Of course. Bromsgrove, that ape at 
head-quarters, that bumptious stick-at-nothing, is moving 
earth and — hell — ^to complete this patent for Truman, and 
cant." 

" Complete it ! " exclaimed Ernest, " why does not Handy- 
side complete it ] " 

"Ah, that is the question," said the doctor rubbing his 
knees. " He is lost — out of sight — I know no more — ^mad 
outright perhaps." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Ernest, " this surprises me. So Mr. 
Thornton thinks he has got the parts which Bromsgrove 
wants !" 

" Hush ! hush ! I mustn't say that " cried the doctor, putt- 
ing his finger to his lips. " I guess boy — nothing more. But 
you see what grand hopes have loomed in Thornton's sky 
while you've been in bed ! this strange disappearance of Handy- 
side being the sun in their centre." 

"Doctor, doctor, how can you say so!" exclaimed Grace, 
" making evil good." 

" The world's the world Miss Thornton," cried the doctor 
shrugging his shoulders, ^' we cannot chai^ge it. Why look 
you here ! If it lay with you to unbury Handysidel" 

" If Handyside is lost !-— -I wish it did, doctor," said Grace 
in a low voice. 

"Well, well, it may yet. Who knows," he continued, 
taking her hand. " Your amusement is I understand to go 
among the poor and sick in the villages? so I ought not to 
have been astonished over head and ears at seeing you stand- 
ing and walking, should II" 

" You do seem ubiquitous," said Grace smiling. " Your 
ears — " she added and then stopped. 

" Beach everywhere ! of course," said the doctor quietly. 
" Dr. Solmes has had a new weak-headed patient come here 
recently I believe 1 " 

" That is true," said Grace. 

" And has he asked you to call on him? " said the doctor. 

" Well doctor he has," said Grace. " He is an old servant 
or retainer of the Truman or Heron family." 

" Well now," continued Dr. Greme, " we'll suppose this 
man were Handyside and you were to let your papa know 
you were curing him." 
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"He would thank me with all his heart," cried Grace, 
eagerly, interrupting him. 

" I don't say your papa is one iota worse than the rest of 
the world Miss Thornton," cried Dr. Greme, " don't suppose 
that j I think him above the mark. But still he might long 
for a little delay if you were curing Handyside. Human 
nature is human nature; I don't think even co-operation will 
change it. You have heard of the watchword, Miss Thornton 1" 
he added in an undertone. 

" Co-operation! doctor," said Grace. 

" Aye, aye," continued the doctor drawing still closer. 
" For God's sake. Miss Thornton, do help me with this young 
man, marry and settle him or something — do. I vex you. 
I am sorry, sorry," he added aloud as he continued, " We do 
all like a good thing. Why Handyside quietly out of the 
way or insane for another month, Truman jiust a little more 
down in the dumps and this patent would certainly pass to 
the eager Thornton, and the secret rooms be invoked and the 
patent (we'll say) completed, a speciality made omnipotent 
and Thornton a free man, while Handyside cured and the 
whole is addled. Truman's trouble too were good for Handy- 
side transferring his allegiance to the old shop where he 
flourished, from the new which smothered him." 

" You would surely paint papa in blacker colours than are 
his due Dr. Greme; but you paint all the world much alike," 
said Grace in a quiet sad voice. 

" Here is condemnation ! " exclaimed the doctor. " I love 
your papa but he is only like the rest of us. By this rub «,nd 
wear and contention we are all kept bright, we are indeed. 
Ernest with his universal love and peace — his co-operation — 
would turn us into a mere set of rusty nincompoops, nothing 
else. A man is bowled over now and then into a better and 
wiser place we hope, thousands are perhaps, but what of that? 
He that can bear to be bowled over " 

" The bowling others over causes all the rack," cried Ernest 
interrupting him. 

The doctor stopped, looked scornfully at Ernest and then 
with wonder as Ernest continued, — 

" The whole question is, whose character we want the train- 
ing of life to educe from men. Christ's character or whose? 
There are but two characters, if not Christ's why then we must 
be educing " 

" Whose then?" said the doctor after a pause, ^* whose then? 
You mean — the devil's? — ^Ho! ho ! — but two characters ! — that 
simplifies matters woefully. Ho! ha! Why with your in- 

L 
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erednloiu looks joa would almost drive wisdom oat of an old 
bead. Joking or philosophy apart, I am sore even jon. Miss 
Thornton! — I saj joking or philosophy apart — ^now Ernest 
would not she? — if Tnunan were on the point of selling this 
loom to her papa, because Handjside's loss prevented his com- 
pleting it — and she was just caring Handyside, out of love 
£oT her papa would not she delay her saving hand?" 
Grace looked entreatingly at Ernest. 
Ernest paused a moment and then said slowly, — 

" Miss Thornton loves -her father very much '* 

" Oh I Mt. Heath ! Mr. Heath !" cried Grace interrupting 
him and rising on her elbow *' I love him so much that I 
would manifest my love by doing ceaselessly the very holiest 
thing I can find to do, net asking in the fsiintest whisper 
either of the silent night or stormy day, does this thing tell 
for his immediate good? You know this Mr. Heath'' and 
covering her face with her hands she leant forward sobbing, 
and a tear trickled between her lingers and down her wrist. 

Ernest sat* astonished. Tlte doctor rose and leaning over 
Grace said in a gentle voice, — 

" You'll come to the breakfast to-morrow Miss Thornton. 
Ernest will be there. May I take the privilege of an old man 
who has known you since you were a child " and he stooped 
and kissed her forehead. " If I have queer views of the 
world I consider it a very good place all the same, so don't 
quarrel with me " and shaking- hands with Ernest he left. 

The door closed, and Grace still holding her face in her 
hands Ernest's head sank down prayerfully as he resisted a 
violent temptation to kneel beside Grace. No prayer fell 
from his lips but he again stood under the trees on the green, 
while round' him floated the notes of the Agnus Dei so audibly 
that he raised his head to assure himself where he was, when 
he saw Grace, all her recent look of health gone, lying back 
pale and lifeless. 

He rose alarmed crying,— 

" May I ring?" 

" Sit down Mr. Heath " she said: "Thank you, thank you. 
Not just now." 

"What can I' do Miss Thornton?" said Ernest with anxious 
energy. 

" Sit down Mr. Heath. It is nothing, nothing but a warning 
of my utter weakness — that I am but the shadow of the shadow 
of a woman; That dear old man, that good doctor. I do love 
him, but he has made me so miserable. I did speak rightly 
did not I?" she added looking up with strange earnestness. 
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" So beautifully Miss Thomton. The grandest truth. You 
find words for all in my deepest heart " said Ernest eagerly. - 

"I am glad !" said Grace with a look of great joy. 

" But what can I do for you Miss Thornton 1 " continued 
Ernest. 

" Oh! Mr. Heath. Don't go, — and yet, not that.' Oh ! you 
cannot help me much, — nor any one" she added smiling. 
** The most useful thing, perhaps, would be to giver me that 
book — on the piano. Thomas k Kempis. You can? There. 
Thank you" she continued as Ernest brought " Be Imitatione 
Christiy 

" Can I read to you Miss Thomton 1 " he said holding back 
the book. 

"Oh ! Mr. Heath ! will youl" said Grace gently. " Yes do ! 
The chapter called * The King's Highway of the Holy Cross* 
— ^that quaint title attracts me." 

" Where did you get* this book Miss Thomton?" said Ernest 
turning over the leaves. 

" It was my mother's. I found it the other day" answered 
Grace touching it. " It has been my never failing friend of late." 

** May I borrow it some time ?" said Ernest as he read a bit 
here and there. 

" I shall be glad " said Grace. "It is wonderful to find 
how changeless is the human heart and for the help of how 
many unborn millions one good man struggles through the 
battle of life — so solitary as he must seem to himself. It 
would help you, Mr. Heath, as it does me. But read the 
chapter and you'll know then." 

The chapter finished Grace said, — 

" Thank you much Mr. Heath. Take the book with you 
now. Yes take it and please send Maria. I wanted to talk 
with you and to have gone to some of my poor people, — that 
is my panacea," and she looked at Ernest with such a glance 
of joy and despair that it went to his very heart. " Please 
send Maria." 

Maria came and Emest, seating himself in the window of 
his room, which was over Grace's, glanced at the book and the 
view alternately till he could not part the thoughts the land- 
scape and bright sun engendered from those the book in- 
spired. 

He had his meals in his own rooms that day, and with some 
importunity procured seveiul reports of Grace from Maria, 
surprised at his solicitude about so ordinary an attack. 

With the afternoon came gathering clouds and an increased 
sultriness foretelling a thunder-storm. 
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" Now Amelia " said Heron, but Amelia's attention became 
absorbed by the entrance of Bromsgrove. 

He wore checked trousers and waistcoat, having apparently 
discarded the nankeen. A blue coat, however, and brass but- 
tons with a bunch of flowers crowned his attire, while his 
broad brimmed well turned up white hat swung in his hand, and 
his gait and assured looking head indicated a morning's dram. 

Bowing to the company (of whom Ernest alone seemed 
much surprised) he walked to the side of Ernest and opposite 
Amelia saying, — 

" I was telling you Miss of our long run I gave Tom Ben- 
nett, the whip, a wink just now; he remembers me." , 

But now Geoffrey Truman putting his hand vigorously on 
Bromsgrove's drew him into the window as he added, — 

" Tom's look reminded me, I must tell you just now how I 
jockeyed him. Ha! ha!" 

" He must have been drinking" said Ernest to Amelia. 

" Oh I don't know "said Amelia, and then added " I have 
taken up with him for your sake, — you are such a radical!" 

" Mine!" cried Ernest with great surprise and scorn. 

" Yes " said Amelia. " Drinking in the morning is nothing 
surprising I suppose with your common people ! I think him 
most amusing. He has been quite a revelation. I mean 
to do more yet. Heron has arranged that we should go a ride 
to Greenton Head. You must go with us." 

" I don't know Amelia " answered Ernest. 

" Indeed you must " repeated Amelia " I will not be 
refused. You will gol It is the great sight hereabout. Broms- 
grove is going " she added in a lower voice. 

" That will be no attraction to me " said Ernest. 

" But you should feel it as an attraction " answered Ameliar 
" I have overcome so many prejudices wholly for you. When 
I found Bromsgrove was at the Nest on some mission from 
papa I made up my mind to be civil to him at once." 

" But if Mr. Heath hath Bonald what ith Bromsgrove to 
ridel" said Heron. 

" The hunter of course " answered Amelia. 

" What that young horthe]" exclaimed Heron, 

" Of course " said Amelia. 

" Hith neck will be broken " cried Heron. 

" TOT „ j^in f^j^Q jjjan down ! " rejoined Amelia. " The' 

I have taken up wholly for Ernest's sake, t 
vnd he must go." 

said Ernest " but if I were Mr. Heron he. 
good horse of mine." 
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Bat then you thee joa are not me " said Heron. 

'^ Or he would risk the best horse in his stable for my sake, 
wouldn't het" said Amelia ooquettishlj. 

" That he would Amelia !" answered Heron ''all the hortiieth 
he had and the dogth too." 

''That is much more than I ask" said Amelia laughing. 
" You need not put the dogs in nor more than three horses.** 

" But really Amelia " said Ernest seriously. 

" Hush — sii. It is settled" said Amelia and then added 
pettishly "and Tve a good mind to ask his friend Tom Bennett 
to make the party complete." 

" There is one comfort however ** said Ernest " I don't be- 
lieve he can ride a bit." 

" That is a comfort indeed, is not itl" said Amelia interrupt- 
ing him. " He is most amusing, is not he)" she continued 
addressing Heron and pointing to Ernest while Bromsgrove 
stood in the distance behind him. 

" I thould thay tho, bar hith vulgarity, and that he hath, I 
thupothe, with all the common folk. He talkth of dogth, and 
hortheth lUEid ferritth, — ^he told me how to get young ferritth 
through the thweatth with a thertainty, and that ith a very 
important thing. Very few can do that." 

" Tou must mean Bromsgrove Mr. Heron " said Amelia 
laughing and looking slyly at Ernest. 

" Of courthe I do " said Heron. 

" Ah ! but I was speaking of Ernest" said Amelia " who 
considers the comfort is that Bromsgrove can't ride." 

" Can't ride a bit was my remark " answered Ernest. 

" That makes it worse" said Amelia. 

"No &r better 'and therefore* I should have^ded, only you 
stopped me, 'he will have a pressing engagement elsewhere.'" 

" What the man who won the brush^tfter a run of fifty miles ! 
Don't 'tell me " exclaimed Amelia with feigned indignation. 
" I have got this young hunter for him on purpose." 

Bromsgrove now leaving the window said to Heron, — 

" I haven't got my spurs here Mr. Heron." 

"Hey! by tsthingo! you had better not wear thpurth" 
answered Heron. 

" Not to clear the six barred ! " exclaimed Bromsgrove. " I *11 
put a pair in my pocket." 

The door now opened, and Maria appearing Ernest foUowed 
her to reappear in a few minutes with Gi-ace — ^who had partly 
recovered her looks, and was accommodated with a couch 
beside the table. 

Dr. Greme, who had been sitting at a side table with his 
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papers before him now rose ieind placed himself at the head of 
the break£a^t table, which had been cleared. 

After the morning*s salutations Dr. Greme rapped on the 
table with his knuckles, when Amelia, throwing a look of 
annoyance at Ernest who was now seated by Grace, took 
Heron's hand and held it up to study his sketch. 

Heron, enchanted, did not hear the loud. raps but said 
eagerly, — 

" I know that ith the cretht, becauthe I used to think the 
bird wath the dove coining back to the ark with the olive 
branth in itth mouth." 

Again the doctor's loud raps and the words, — 

" This tale." 

While the deaf Heron, with the grinning Bromsgrove be- 
hind him continued, — 

" It'th a pretty good sketth. Don't you think the 
Amelia 1" 

" Heron !" now shouted the doctor, while the entranced 
Heron pressed Amelia's hand. 

"Amelia! Heron! What are you doing 1'* cried the 
doctor. 

Heron started, when Amelia with a look of half triumph at 
Ernest said, — 

" Oh ! doctor. I was looking at Mr. Heron's crest whicli 
he has sketched on his cuff. I say we are descended from a 
Norse king, and he says he descends from a Norman duke. 
But we are all attention doctor." 

"As for the Norman duke, I can say nothing Amelia," 
answered the doctor appeased " but there is something in the 
tale before me about your descent and Ernest's from a man 
much nearer both of you than either Adam or the Norse 
king." 

" Oh yes !" said Amelia looking contemptuously at Ernest. 
" Since our family has descended to trade, perhaps you mean, 
and split itself up besides, into artists may be, and actors and 
ftuch people." 

" Before the artists I mean " said the doctor quietly " and 
long before the actors, — though not before trade. There is 
something here for you Heron, about your guardian, — some- 
thing for you Ernest as to true greatness in business." 

" I have truths for you all " he continued pompously, rap- 
ping the table with his knuckles between each sentence. j 

" Descendant of a Norse king, are you ready 1" 

" Owner of a crest of a heron gules, and ward of QrifHth 
Truman are you ready J" 
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" Partner in the firm of which GriflBith was an early founder, 
are you ready 1" 

"Nephew of GriflBith Truman, young seeker after wild 
ambitions are you ready 1" 

" Lover of Handyside. You in whose quiet influence more 
power of curing Handyside lies than anywhere ! hear the 
history." 

" A power of curing Handyside doctor did you say ?" asked 
Bromsgrove ; but the doctor waving his hand continued, — 

" Retainer of the Truman family " 

" I'm not a retainer " said Bromsgrove. 

" Helper " cried the doctor. 

" I'm not a helper !" said Bromsgrove again. 

" Clog then !" cried the doctor more vehemently. 

"Nor a clog neither" said Bromsgrove grinning. " I am 
John Bromsgrove, Esq., gentleman. You can add friend of 
the Trumans if you must lug Truman in, and rap the table 
after it — not my knuckles doctor" he added his grin broadening. 

The doctor taken aback looked fiercely at Bromsgrove, who 
said to Amelia with a grin and a wink, — 

" Put a stopper on him, didn't I ?" 

Amelia blushed and looked confusedly at Ernest who did not 
raise his eyes, while Bromsgrove with a general wink and grin 
opened the door and disappeared muttering " Tom Bennett." 

The doctor tried the door and seemed about to turn the key 
but stopped and said, looking over his spectacles, — 

"A pretty protege you have Amelia !" and he opened the 
windows to air the room. 

" He ith very amusing I asthure you doctor " said Heron, 
while the doctor closing the windows cleared his voice and 
began his tale. 

The tale finished at last, Heron said to Amelia as she rose 
from her seat,— 

" It ith very confusthing to hear of people whothe nameth 
we know tho well, and who have been tho long dead. I 
thupothe the newthpaperth make it very diflicult for uth to 
keep our headth thtraight under thutsth thircumsthtantheth. 
You thee I know all the placeth tho well. I feel quite in a 
whirl. I thould not be thurpristhed to thee my father and 
mother walk right into the room ath they were before they 
were married and that putth me nowhere you thee." 

" Yes indeed " said Amelia laughing. " It would puzzle me 
under such circumstances." 

" I thould thay tho " said Heron. " But it made you thad 
too. I thaw it did — and do you know the betht thing we can 
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do will be to go and thee the doctorth brindle dog. Come 
with me Amelia " he added getting up. "If we patted him, 
and eksthamined him, it would make uth know where we 
were. Do come. It ith a very little way." 

Amelia looked eagerly round at Ernest as she followed 
Heron, but saw him engaged in smoothing Grace's pillow and 
quite unobservant of her and she made her dress rub noisily 
against him as she was dashing out of the room when Dr. 
Greme raised his eyes and said,r — 

" Why Amelia, whither away ?" 

" With Heron " answered Amelia, as tossing her head 
toward Ernest she disappeared. 

"You train this young man into very bad habits Miss 
Thornton ** said Dr. Greme approaching her. " There is 
Amelia gone with that half-witted fellow Heron." 

" Indeed doctor" said Grace anxiously studying Ernest's 
face ** I did not keep him." 

" Ah ! Don't tell me that Miss Thornton " said the doctor 
as the three left the room. 



CHAPTER III. 

HAVE TRUST AND PATIENCE. 

The village of Holmtree lies two miles west of Rhydon 
Bank. It consists of thirty or forty cottages scattered on 
steeply rising and much undulating ground. 

Half way between Rhydon Bank and the village a mile to 
the south east, is Crowsfoot Hall beside the river Carron. 

A belt of wood, without undergrowth, from half a mile to a 
mile wide surrounds the village from east to west, and extends 
to the meadows bordering the Carron. This belt is divided 
into two parts, by the high road to the market town of Blaydon, 
six miles south of Holmtree. 

The nearest cottage to Rhydon Bank lies back two hundred 
feet from the road. It is a plain building, partly covered with 
creepers, and with a door in the centre opening into the kitchen 
or living room. It has a back kitchen or wash-house on the 
right, a parlour on the left, and a staircase conducting to 
three bed-rooms or attics. 

The garden in front is prim with straight paths and rect- 
angular beds, well stocked with vegetables and herbs and 
bordered with flowers ; and has a small wicket gate opening to 
the road. 
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To this cottage our old friend Handyside had been brought 
when a boy, and in a small enclosure, at its side still remained 
traces of the poultry-house whence he had acquired his love of 
poultry. 

About an hour after Dr. Greme's audience had dispersed, a 
fly was slowly rising the long ascent into Holmtree, when the 
driver, walking beside it, said, — 

'' That jnust be the cottage miss." 

" No doubt it is " said the lady inside. " The first on the 
left entering Holmtree " and then she continued, addressing 
the gentleman beside her, " you will come in again Mr. Heath? 
The new comer lives here." 

" Oh I will !" was the reply, " I can admire this practical 
work, Miss Thornton, and even wish I dared plunge into it 
too." 

" Dare ! why not dare 1" said Grace. 

" Because it is such nibbling on the surface " cried her com- 
panion. 

But while 'he spoke the fly drew up, and one of three gentle- 
men coming out of the wicket gate, opened the door holding 
out his hand as Grace exclaimed, — 

" Dr. Solmes ! and Mr. Geoffrey !" 

" Yes ; all here " said Dr. Solmes, an Insignificant man with 
a meagre voice — & man difficult to credit with half the skill 
and decision he really possessed. " The patient, yonder, has 
been so violent." 

" Indeed ! I am sorry "vsaid Grace sadly. 

" The hope of your help weighs with me Miss Thornton " 
continued Dr. Solmes. " I am so little professional you see. 
I am only thinking indeed whether you should see him now. 
That man has done endless mischief" and he pointed to Broms- 
grove, who stood behind Geoffrey, adding " Did you pick up 
the certificate I wrote Mr. Bromsgrove 1" 

" I have it " said Bromsgrove taking out a jpaper from his 
pocket-book, while Dr. Solmes continued, putting his hand on 
Grace. 

" I thought, one moment, of calling in Dr, Hind to certify 
with me and send our patient to the asylum." 

Bromsgrove meanwhile put back the paper nudging Geoffirey 
and saying, with a laugh, as he pointed to Grace, — 

" Ha ! ha ! we shall want this bit of paper now." 

" Dear me ! Have they been talking of machinery " cried 
Ernest suddenly. 

" You guess it Mr. Heath " said Dr. Solmes, adding " will 
you go to him. Miss Thornton, he has been talking of you?" 
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" Of me 1" exclaimed Grace, looking from Ernest to 
Dr. Solmes. 

" Of some prayer you once prayed for him '* continued the 
doctor. 

" Some prayer! Dear me !" cried Grace "is it Handyside?" 
• " Indeed it is " said Dr. Solmes. 

" Ought she to go to him?" said Geoffrey while Grace was 
hurrying up the steep garden with Ernest. 

"No one can stop her" said Dr. Solmes. "I'll stay here. Take 
Bromsgrove away — take him away. All Handyside's mad- 
ness seems now to revolve round that man (who has been his 
helper) for some strange reason " he muttered as Geoffrey led 
Bromsgrove away. 

Ernest meanwhile raised the latch of the door and Grace 
stepped in and walking impetuously toward the parlour 
stopped suddenly where little Alice sat on the floor, assuaging 
grief which had wetted her cheeks with tears, by undressing 
her doll. 

The tiny girl surprised, was rushing upstairs, when Grace 
putting her hand on the child's head said, — 

" Has dolly many dresses like this?" 

The voice, and look and touch, arrested her. She shook her 
head still holding the confused. bundle of doll and dresses in 
her hand. 

Ernest meamwliile watched Grace with surprise at her im- 
petuosity, and an interest, which almost alarmed him, when 
a tall gaunt figure walked into the doorway of the inner room, 
gazing with eyes shaded by its hand, as it cried, — 

" Griffith ! I said I would have him ! — the cheating man has 
not sent me Griffith — but here is the verra next good thing in 
the world." 

At the well-known voice Grace rose eagerly. She would 
have put her arms upon the tall pale man but he took her 
hands and held her back wrjiile he said, — 

" And Mr. Heath too. Thae two real beauties. I canna 
trust myself now, no not a bit. She never stepped so quick 
before nor looked so blooming. I have often times thought 
this verra cottage a .great big dream " and Grace still holding 
one hand he covered his eyes with the other. 

" You are not dreaming Mr. Handyside " said Grace. 

Handyfiide uncovered his eyes slowly, and looked in her 
face, and shouted eagerly with cries of growing intensity, — 

" Griffith ! Griffith ! Griffith ! If I could but find him ! Grif- 
fith ! He'd set all right. Griffith 1 That black devU has hid 
him. Griffith!" 
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" Oh ! Mr. Handyside" said Grace seizing his hand in both 
hers, kneeling down and rising as suddenly. ^' Have you 
nothing to ask about Crowtaire or Brockton?" 

"Hey!" he exclaimed and he turned round into his sitting- 
room when his voice changed and he cried, — 

" Well then, I will not see him. Ye tell me yourself he 
gave fifty pounds where he should ha'e given two hundred. 
He only harrows up my brain and cares no more for the pretty 
limbs and a' thae beauties than if they were a pack o' yelping 
curs running after gold. Dang the man. Let him come again ! 
Let him come ! Do you hear me?" 

" Come Handyside sit here " they could hear his wife say. 
" Your kail's a'most ready " and she appeared to place him in 
his chair while he still mumbled to himself, — 

" They keep him from me — day after day, and week after 
week." 

And then they heard him rise suddenly from his seat and 
cry in the old eager voice, — 

"I'll go and find him. I'll find the cheating brute, — he 
wants the loom and T want GriflSth. I'll have him back." 

Grace had paused a moment, but perceiving that the old 
spirit was rising she walked into the room motioning Ernest 
beseechingly to remain, and he posted himself on the outside of 
the door. 

Handyside's broth, or kail as he called it, was on a bare 
round wooden table in the middle of the room, beside which 
Mrs. Handyside stood sullen and helpless, watching Handy> 
side's search for his hat. 

Seeing Grace the old puzzled look came back as he again 
shaded his eyes with his hand. 

Grace shook hands with Mrs. Handyside who cried, 
"Oh I Miss Thornton!" while she turned to Handyside 
saying,— 

" I was admiring your flowers Mr. Handyside. There are 
some bantams I am sending Alice; they'll want a house. But 
Mr. Handyside " she continued " take your broth " and she 
led him quietly to his seat adding " may I send a carpenter?" 

" Send a carpenter!" said Handyside as he sat down " what 
for a carpenter?" 

" To mend the hen-house " said Grace. 

" A carpenter ! " exclaimed Handyside. " I'll mend the 
house myself. I always did. can't I missus?" he added ad- 
dressing Mrs. Handyside. 

" Oh ! yes " said Mrs. Handyside. 

" I'll send the wood and nails then " continued Grace 
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" and you'll tell Alice some names for the birds, won*t you 1 " 
and now seeing a Bible on the table she added, — 

" Do you remember giving me a little book of hymns with 
pictures in it Mr. Handyside on my tenth birthday ] " 

" Aye I do Miss Grace " answered Handyside putting down 
the spoon and crying " ye always mak' my kail scalding hot 
missus. Let it be it'll cool " he added as she stepped forward 
fussily, while pushing away the broth he continued "the 
woman always must be meddling and not leaving things for 
nature, the only real doctor. I canna abide that kail." 

" Let it be a bit then Mr. Handyside " said Grace putting 
her hand on his arm. "You remember the first picture 
was of the sun shining on a big sea with fishes in it." 

" Aye " said Handyside. " And the next of cattle creeping 
over every hill and birds gathering into flocks in the air." 

" And the first lines of the hymn under the next 1 " said 
Grace " (a picture of two old people going to church, and young 
ones behind and before, while in the clouds were child angels 
with harps). You took me on your knee, and read that hymn, 
and asked me to learn it by heart, and then they sent you 
away somewhere ; so I remember it well." 

" To Scotland Miss Grace " said Handyside " when they 
thought of opening miUs there ; and I came back again — ^and 
ye said it to me on Sunday I think." 

" Yes just twelvemonths later " said Grace. 

" Let me see. How did it begin 1 " said Handyside. 

" * Again the Lord of light and love '" answered Grace. 

" Aye aye " said Handyside his fiwje lighting up as he re- 
peated the hymn. 

''Again the Lord of light and love 
Renews the Sabbath day, 
And infant angels far above 
In union sing and pray. 

** We too will sing with loving voice, 
Come join with glad accord ; 
For heaven and earth as one rejoice, 
And own a common Lord. 

" We, if we keep His will aright, 
Shall holy angels be, 
And walk in robes of shining light 
To all eternity." 

" Now then Miss Grace" continued Handyside "ye leave it 
all to me. Ye maun say the one beginning * There is a happy 
land.'" 
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And Grace repeated, — 

'* There is a happy land. 
Far far awa^, 
Where saints in glory stand. 
Bright, bright as dEty/' 

When Handyside put his hand on her saying, — 

" Could ye sing that. The guidwife will like it, and there 
is Mr. Heath — come in Mr. Heath — ^he'U like it too, for he 
just hangs on your lips. He has told me many a time 
of that great magician, as he ca's it. Ye will singi Sit 
down Mr. Heath. Sit down missus. Ye will sing Miss 
Thornton?" 

" That I will " said Grace and looking with bright eyes on 
her audience, and with a look in which love and joy seemed 
wrestling for the mastery on Ernest, she sang the well known 
child's hymn, Handyside himself, toward the end, joining in 
the last two lines of each verse. 

The keyrnote had been struck ; more hymns were sung, old 
times talked over and soon the sane spirit of Handyside re- 
turned into the gaunt body before them, while with seeming 
unconsciousness he took a spoonful of broth from time to time; 
at last, lifting the Bible from the table, he said, — 

" Will ye pray for me Miss Grace 1 I ha'ena forgotten your 
prayer once before. We'll kneel down, and do ye tak' the 
book and put it on your chair, and pray with it under your chin, 
and then, the Holy Spirit will, may be, come out and bubble 
about ye, and. flow out o' your mouth, as it did before." 

They knelt and Grace prayed. 

" Father, for all thy mercies, thanks and praise. Bless us 
thy children, with trust in Thee and faith. May we know 
that the issues of life and death are in thy hand, and have 
patience. After clouds come sunshine. We call the sunshine 
thine, let us not deny the clouds to Thee. Give peace Father 
and patience. We look to Thee for patience who wert patient 
unto death. Take us, these little children, into thy arms, and 
bless us, and let us look but once into thy eyes, and we shall 
then know that of trust, indeed is the kingdom of heaven, of 
such childish trust. May the misirof weakness and ignorance, 
in which we are shrouded, bring with it the trust of the weak 
and the ignorant^- the child. Not to Thee, the unknown — nor 
Thee the ignorant of us do we pray, but to Thee, the Wonder- 
ful, the Councillor, the Mighty God, who hast borne our ini- 
quities and the penalty of our sins* Not in words alone, do 
we say, but from our heart we breathe the acknowledgment 
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* by thy stripes we are healed.' "We are little children, we will 
look and learn ; finding such wealth and comfort to ourselves 
in the stripes Thou hast borne, oh ! strengthen us that we may 
see our daily stripes appointed by the same Spirit that gives 
the healing power to thine, and thus, bearing, not for our own 
sakes, but even as Thou borcj for the sake of others, strengthen 
us to find wealth in our stripes; Oh ! Father give us patience. 
Amen." 

Tears stood in Handy side-' s eyes: 

He scarcely spoke, but seemed drowsy. Mrs. Handyside 
told of sleepless nights and violent excitement all day, worse 
than at his worst time before; and with Ernest's help she laid 
him on the couch, while Grace and Ernest walked quietly out 
of the room. 

Thanks to Grace for her prayer were on Ernest's lips, but 
she held up- her finger- saying, — 

" Not now." 

Ernest noted for her the materials needed for the poultry- 
house and as they walked down the garden she said, — 

" I find there is a breed of bantams like Handyside's at 
Ashthom- Mill. I will beg er buy a pair and before the 
morning he shall hear his poultry. Have we not been blest in 
our labours. Mr. Heath?" 

" Indeed we- have" said Ernest with a* sigh. "But some- 
how surely we must find a way to the source of this molten 
lava — this seething sin and sorrow which bubbles and scums 
out so hideously, and understanding whence it comes and why, 
act in our labours with system." 

" Not satisfied with the day's success 1" said a voice at their 
side " oh, Mr. Heath, for shame. T heard* the loud cry of 

* Griflith ! Griffith ! ' when you went in, and was almost follow- 
ing; then with the quietness I waited near the door and again 
heard the loud and scolding voice; when all settled down^at 
last into silence, and my hope rose and rose; and latterly I 
heard the singing — and it made me sing too. I must hang my 
diploma round your neck Miss Thornton." 

" Indeed she deserves it Dr. Solmes " said Ernest. 

" I like to hear of your radical burrowing much, Mr. Heath" 
continued the doctor ; " meanwhile I must be glad with one 
cure here, and one there." 

And then Dr. Solmes inquired from Grace and Ernest a 
particular account of the visit. 

As they approached Rhydon Bank, the fly overtook Broms- 
grove and Geoflrey and Dr. Solmes jumped out saying 
eagerly, — 
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''All the good I hoped from his old haunts will come to him 
if we can only keep this dear Miss Thornton's health." 

" Devil a bit do / mind being helped by the women " said 
Bromsgrove nudging Geoflfrey. " But you do not tell us what 
she got by her prayers." 

" A beautiful sleep for Handyside " said Dr. Solmes. 

" Sleep ! dang it," said Bromsgrove with his usual grin. 
'' The fellow has got some sense after all; that's the wisest 
thing many of U8 find to do when a -man prays, let alone a 
woman." 

" You really think Dr. Solmes," said Geoffrey pushing before 
Bromsgrove, " that he may recover his senses?" 

" I have the greatest possible hope Mr. Geoffrey," answered 
the doctor, "but one thing is absolutely essential that no 
business whatever should be spoken in his heating and above 
all that he should not see Mr. Bromsgrove, none of you indeed 
for a couple of months at least." 

Dr. Solmes entered the gates of Rhydon Bank as he spoke, 
while Geoffrey and Bromsgrove sought Heron to be driven 
with Amelia to the Heronry, Bromsgrove saying, — 

" I would not have owned I was beaten by a woman if I 
had swung for it." 

" Never mind Bromsgrove," answered Geoffrey, " give him 
the two months, and let him try his own plans." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FITFUL DREAM OF LIFE. 

The sun rose bright and beautiful on the following day 
amid a few clouds but not such as seemed likely to damp the 
courage of the party for Greenton Head. 

Ernest was to breakfast at the Nest, but warned by his 
health or influenced by a look of pain which Grace could not 
conceal when the breakfast and the ride was told her, he staid 
at Rhydon Bank and was stealing a quarter of an hour's talk 
with Grace when the door opened and Truman came in. 

" Why uncle," exclaimed Ernest, " shall you be of the party 
this morning 1" 

" What party?" said Truman, " Bromsgrove's party? The 
ride to Greenton Head ?" 

" Yes, the ride to Greenton Head," said Ernest, " but why 
Bromsgrove's party ?" 
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" He told me it was his," answered Tniman. " He said 
you were going with him. Oh, well ! I don't know. Amelia 
seeined to agree. But there will be no ride this morning, 
Bromsgrove and Geoflfrey are gone." 

" Indeed !" said Ernest. 

" But go and see Amelia yourself. I supposed as Broms- 
grove had left it was all over; but am very ignorant you 
know. May I see your rooms Ernest?" 

" Room — not rooms," answered Ernest, and they withdrew 
up-stairs. ^ 

The door closed, and Truman said, coming close to Ernest, — 

"Do you think you can help Bromsgrove to finish this 
loom? You have heard the particulars I daresay." 

" I have heard them," said Ernest. " But how can I do 
what you ask with fairness to Mr. Thornton?" 

" Ah, well," said Truman. " Has Bromsgrove said any- 
thing about it? Do you know the difficulties?" 

" I have not heard full particulars," said Ernest. 

" I suspected you had," said Truman thoughtfully. " Then 
Bromsgrove has not talked to you? I almost fancied he had, 
and was curious to know your opinion. I cannot ask you to 
risk your position with Thornton of course. I don't know 
indeed whether the whole thing is not a dream," he added, 
looking on the ground. " I expect your ride is over, but go 
and see Amelia," and again he turned and said, " Broms- 
grove made me think you were not indisposed to help us, 
I must have misunderstood him?" 

" X can't understand what he has said uncle ! I should like 
to help you of course, but how can I ?" 

" If you do think you can complete the patent," said Tru- 
man casting uneasy glances at Ernest, " this patent which the 
confounded fellow is posed over — ^having lost Handyside — ^and 
if I can make it up to you I will. I ^ould like to promise 
something substantial in that case, but I dare not, I don't 
see," he added in a somewhat lower voice, taking hold of 
Ernest's button, " I don't see why Thornton should know 
anything about it." 

" Indeed uncle ! don't ask me," said Ernest uneasily. 

" You know how much I value your position with him," 
continued Truman. " If Bromsgrove has spoken you'll be 
open ; he declared that you were not indisposed to help. He 
put it more grossly of course."- 

" How do you mean?" said Ernest indignantly. " He had 
no right to say anything of the sort." 

" He said you had your price," continued Truman in a low 
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eager voice. " I felt sure he must have spoken, but I was 
wrong ? He assured me in the most positive way that he 
would buy you if I couldn't. I thought that he must have 
told you the exact hitch, and that you saw your way to com- 
plete the loom and only held back till I talked with you, but 
I am all wrong — am I?" 

Truman looked eagerly at Ernest, who coloured slightly 
saying,— 

" Wrong uncle ! quite. No word whatever has passed 
between Bromsgrove and me. The hitch I don't know and 
have no reason to think I could help if I did. Bromsgrove 
must have meant in a general way that if I could help I might 
hold out but if so it would be only to procure the higher 
price." 

" That must have been it," said Truman carelessly. " Know^- 
ing you as I do he took me in. I was sure he had talked 
to you. I can't say that I don't think you wise. Thornton, 
is doing a grand trade in these Newton piles as you know, 
and doubtless must feel sore were he to lose their manufacture, 
as possessing your clumsy machines only he of course will 
when we succeed. But in fact you don't know at all that you 
could help?" 

" Not at all," answered Ernest. 

'^ Ah! not at all)" Truman added as he moved toward the 
door. 

" Not at all," repeated Ernest. 

" Good-bye then," said Truman shaking hands. " It is not 
a bad day for a ride. Go and see Amelia, I must hurry off. 
T dropt a train to see you." 

Truman and Ernest went out of the door together, and 
Truman gone Ernest was driven in a fly to the Nest. 

He found Amelia in the breakfast room with Heron's aunt 
Miss Gray, a gentle elderly lady neatly but plainly dressed 
who held dominion in the household through mere immunity 
from attack upon it. 

" I thought you would come," said Amelia. " Is not it a 
pity about our ridel Such a fine day for a canter." 

" It is indeed ! You quite puzzle me Amelia about Broms- 
grove," said Ernest, "and really seem to grieve Miss Thornton." 

" Miss Thornton!" cried Amelia with contempt, and then 
continued more quietly, " Heron and I have marked out 
several routes with more or less difficulties. There's a ford 
across the Carron early, he can hardly fail there, — and a steep 
hill to go up, and a stUl steeper down, and a very muddy lane 
ankle deep; and if he gets on well a gradual descent between 
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high walls where there is no escape from a hedge and a ditch. 
You look serious. It is a very low hedge Ernest, and not ft 
very broad ditch." 

" But what is all this preparation for ? " said Ernest, " the 
man is gone." 

" He comes back in a month," said Amelia picking at a 
flower in her belt. " On business of papa's. You don't sup- 
pose I would have let him go otherwise? He has fathered 
the ride. It is his party. We won't be too hard on him," 
she added with a sigh. " He can ride a little, and he shall 
have his spurs in his pocket." 

" And you really intend all this?" said Ernest. 

" Of course I do," answered Amelia tossing her head and 
adding in an undertone, " he thinks I shall be gone when he 
comes backj but I shan't. Papa has to be here as he calls it 
for several weeks. You provoke me to all I do Ernest," she 
cried indignantly tearing her flower all to pieces and throwing 
it on the floor. " We will go the ride you shall see," and 
then she added in a louder voice, " what can a poor girl do 
here but plot one thing or another] Mr. Heron runs away 
constantly, and leaves me for whole hours, doesn't he Miss 
Gray ] and as for papa he's never here." 

" Why dear you have not been with us one day yet," said 
Miss Gray. 

"And the very first morning Mr, Heron runs away for half 
an hour, doesn't he?" she continued plaintively. 

" But you know dear he was called away," answered Miss 
Gray. " I'll tell him what you say and he won't go again." 

" No Miss Gray don't do so," said Amelia putting her arm 
round Miss Gray, " I am but joking." 

"Always full of life and fun, is not she Mr. Heath 1" said 
Miss Gray smiling. 

" Yes indeed," said Ernest, and then he added in a some- 
what lower voice looking eagerly at Amelia, who had quitted 
Miss Gray's side, " I did not know you cared so much about 
Mr. Heron, Amelia; but where is he now?" 

"Attending on his pups in the stable yard, which are 
teething or something," answered Amelia angrily walking to 
the window. 

While she spoke Heron came in saying, — 

" It ith all right Aunt Jane, Blondin ith a firtht rate 
fellow." 

" Who is Blondin," said Ernest smiling, " a man or a dog?" 

" A man of courthe, one of the groomth," said Heron, as 
the three adjourned to see the pups. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RIDE. 

A MONTH had passed and the true summer of the year had 
come when at ten o'clock on a brilliant morning Ernest and 
Bromsgrove stood under the porch of the Nest. 

" So you wouldn't help the guv'nor with the loom ? " said 
Bromsgrove. 

" How could 11" answered Ernest, " I wonder you could 
tell my uncle that I could.** 

" I thought he might make it worth your while," answered 
Bromsgrove with a grin, " and save us waiting on the old man. 
I haven't teased you this last ^ month, have I ?" 

" Not at all," answered Ernest. 

" He has got all his fowls about him again, I couldn't help 
laughing." 

" You'v^ been to look?" said Ernest. 

" Of course," said Bromsgrove, ^* the cottage is almost on 
my way to that old ruin Crowsfoot. Should the guv'nor sell 
it the old man must budge." 

" I hope not," said Ernest. " If my uncle builds so much 
on Handyside he will have the wisdom I should think to 
leave him his cottage." 

" You can hear the pheasants call from the back windows," 
cried Bromsgrove. " It will certainly come down," he con- 
tinued with his grin, while he pinched Ernest's arm. " Be 
quick and cure him, that's the plan. It would not do," he 
added in an undertone, " to see him again with my drawings?* 

" Ask Dr. Solmes Mr. Bromsgrove," said Ernest. " I have 
been laid up at Rhydon Bank this last fortnight — don't rely 
on me. They lay mj illness now to the railway accident," 
added Ernest smiling. 

" The doctors are fools," said Bromsgrove. " Dr. Solmes 
taboos me. Hang the perfect cure I should say, if I could 
get what I want. The doctor knows this." 

" I am glad he does," said Ernest. 

" Oh ! he knows it," answered Bromsgrove laughing. " But 
between you and me," he continued, " the old man is such a 
pig that he can't be forced and so I must wait till I can 
wheedle him. I just popped my snout over the fence as I 
passed and saw the changed look of the place ^that's all," and 
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Bromsgrove went into the house laughing and looking back 
at Ernest as he scratched his head. 

Some saddle horses now came and Amelia appeared crying, — 

** I have caught you alone at last ! Heron is close behind. 
Here he is," she continued with vexation as Heron's voice was 
heard within saying, — 

"Where ith the gone? I can't think. Benton, Benton, 
Benton, where ith Mitb Truman gone 1" 

" What Grace Thornton has to do with you I can't under- 
stand," cried Amelia in a low voice drawing Ernest from the 
door and touching his arm with her gloved finger, " I wish 
you would ask yourself this." 

"Grace Thornton!" exclaimed Ernest gently, "she has 
hardly eaid a word more." 

"No indeed! she is £sir too cunning," cried Amelia with 
great vexation, " but she has looked Ernest you know. She 
declares I have piqued Bromsgrove on to a mad ride, while 
the boastful fellow has fathered the ride himself with his tall 
talk about that long run, and shall go, and on the hunter too. 
You shake your head. I don't mind you," she added biting 
her lip, and then continued eagerly, " there is Heron again. 
I am so grateful to you Ernest." 

And now Heron appeared sajdng. — 

" Oh yeth, the had her habit on. I'll ga and look. Why 
Amelia I couldn't find you." 

" I am waiting to be put on the horse," was her answer as 
Heron lifted her up and turned tO' Ernest saying, — 

" The thtupid groom had put the wrong thaddle on Ronald. 
He thaid thomething about Mr. Bromsgrove. He ith a thtupid 
fellow. Ath you have been tho great an invalid I thought 
you would like the padded thaddle." 

" Thank you Mr. Heron," said Ernest, " that is very kind." 

" It wath not my idea," answered Heron, " Amelia thug- 
gested it." 

"Amelia!" exclaimed Ernest looking up with a grateful 
Hght in his eyes. 

"Yes, only Amelia," answered Amelia meeting his look 
eagerly, then turning quickly away and adding, " but where 
is that naughty Mr. Bromsgrove?" 

" He mutht have turned tail," said Heron. 

But now Bromsgrove trotted round the corner* seated on 
Konald, a small well trained hack. He rode to the door with 
much greater steadiness than Amelia had expected crying, — 

" I thought I was keeping you waiting, but Mr. Heath is 
not seated yet." 
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Why Mr. Bromsgrove that is your horse," cried Amelia, 
pointing with her whip to the hunter beside which stood the 
groom barely concealing his laughter. 

" You are proposing the post of honour for me, miss," said 
Bromsgrove, " what then is Mr. Heath to ride?" 

" Ronald, the horse you are on," exclaimed Amelia. " Look 
at your saddle, Mr. Bromsgrove," — while Bromsgrove poked 
Ma fingers into it crying,- 

"Dam it, I thought that it felt very soffc, must I get 
off?" 

Heron's heart melted, while Ernest said, — 

" I am not well Amelia, let the hunter go back." 

" You know you were to ride the hunter Mr. Bromsgrove," 
cried Amelia not listening. " Get off at once." 

Bromsgrove slowly dismerunted. He handed Bonald's 
bridle to the groom, and making a merit of necessity, strode 
the wide back of the hnnter who jumped and pranced with his 
unwonted load. 

Heron became for the moment alarmed but the groom 
quieted the horse and adjusted the stirrups, and Bromsgrove 
set off at a smart trot keeping his seat fairly but swerving a 
little at a sharp turn. 

Heron stared after him till he was out of sight and then 
looking round with wonder said to Ernest, — 

"Why doth he do that?" 

"Nay you must ask Amelia" said Ernest looking half 
annoyed. 

"Ask me! Ask the hunter" exclaimed Amelia. "I'm 
sure he only knows." 

" You see the trouble has begun Amelia " said Ernest. " I 

told you how it would be. That fellow can no more ride " 

and here Ernest stopped. 

" Oh he's not bom to break his neck w« all know " cried 
Amelia tossing her head and looking away while the noise of 
horses' feet ceased in the distance. 

Heron and Ernest now mounted, Heron shouting, — 

"Come back Mr. Bromsgrove" when a groom running 
toward them said, — 

" He hopes you'll ride up gently sir." 

" Why doth he not come back or ansther?" said Heron. 

" He says ye must coom to him sir, and that you must be a 
fool," answered the groom with a grin " to expect him to holler 
when he's on the top of that vicious brute." 

" Vicious brute did he thay?" said Heron indignantly. 

The three riders proceeded with as little bustle as possible. 
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i«rhile Bromsgrove now managed to rein in his horse till 
Amelia overtook him, Heron and Ernest following. 

They passed Rhydon Bank, and Bromsgrove' s courage 
returned and with it his jovial humour; and between "Wo 
gently " and other such words he entered again on the endless 
tale of the hunt, dating it back to the days when he must have 
been a child in arms and then complaining of his sad want of 
practice since that famous run. 

Approaching Holmtree Heron pushed his horse on till he 
was nearly up with Amelia, saying, — 

" Thith ith the» bridle road Amelia. It will cut off half a 
mile besidth avoiding Holmtree. Thall we go? I mustht go 
firtht to thew the way." 

"Don't listen" said Bromsgrove in a low voice. "He 
wants to get before us and let us see his back all the way. 
Come on miss " and he pressed his horse into a sharp trot. 

Amelia would not leave him, but followed a little way 
behind, Heron came next and Ernest brought up the rear. 

The irregular cavalcade amused some children who ran 
beside and hurrahed and clapped their hands. 

Bromsgrove' s horse became more restive, and Bromsgrove, 
not daring to speak, shook his whip at the children which 
made the horse spring and start and nearly dismount his rider. 
Amelia kept by his side and the bridle road quickly passed 
the hill into Holmtree was nearly ascended when the bantam 
cock Grace had given Alice appeared in the road with the little 
girl chasing it into the garden. 

Ernest shouted, but it was too late ; the cock rose just in front 
of them, Bromsgrove's horse , started," i^eared, and set off in a 
galop up the street of Holmtree, Bromsgrove holding on with 
the help of mane and pummel and his coat tailsflying inthewind. 
Amelia and Heron stood gazing after Bromsgrove when 
cries drew their eyes to the ground where Alice lay in a heap 
and the bantam cock was nowhere visible. 

Ernest leapt down, threw his bridle to Heron, and in a 
second was on his knees beside the child. 

" Is she much hurtl" said Amelia in a low voice as Ernest 
raised her crying. 
" Her leg is broken." 

" Let uth carry her into the cottage " said Heron, 
" Stay, Handyside is there " cried Ernest. 
But now Mrs. Handyside' s appearance solved further doubt 
and Alice was lifted and carried into the house while the dead 
body of the bantam fell from under her. 

At the door Handyside appeared, greatly excited. 
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The poor girl was laid on the couch in the parlour and in a 
little while Handyside cried to Ernest who with Mrs. Handy- 
side was trying to reanimate the lifeless form, — 

" The Lord has wonderful ways; they beat me out and out. 
Ye do no good at all both on ye. It*s all havers. I'll watch 
I tell ye. She doesna move nor open her eye" and he knelt 
and appeared to pray and then jumped up, crying, — 

" See ! see ! something did answer — God, or may be deevil — 
an eye quivered — she moves — ^get ye all away!" 

But now there was a step and Dr. Solmes entered when 
Handyside was persuaded to go up stairs where he was heard 
to continue muttering, — 

" Oh, Lord ! if ye have any ear for the auld man, just look 
ye down and point out a way o* some sort" when the door 
closed. 

Dismissed also by the doctor Ernest went into the garden 
to find AmeUa with Heron while two men held the horses in 
the road. 

"Ernest" said Amelia "you cannot think how I grieve. 
It is all my fault, and I was not enjoying the ride a bit. I 
am mortified!" 

" The thould come home Mr. Heath " said Heron. " Thee 
how the ith troubled. We can't help it now." 

" Say you forgive me Ernest " continued Amelia beseech- 
ingly " only say you forgive me." 

" How can / have anything to forgive?" said Ernest a little 
overcome. 

" Ah ! I expected that answer" she said " how cruel you are." 

" Not cruel !" said Ernest pressing her hand. " No indeed." 

" Amelia, do come " repeated Heron. " What ith the uthe of 
thtanding here] Mr. Heath thaith it ith all right. Do come." 

" Dear Griffith 1 how good you are. I really think you do 
care for me a little " cried Amelia almost in tears. 

"Oh, Amelia!" said Ernest "half reproachfully, for her face 
was flushed and her eyes fast filling. 

" It is quite true " said Amelia, her voice trembling with 
passion. " You care for every little dirty child more than for 
me." 

" Oh I Amelia " again exclaimed Ernest, half indignant yet 
touched in spite of himself, " I am not careless of your feelings 
and I know" he added looking up wistfully "that you are 
sorry for what you have done — for this poor little child." 

Amelia made no answer; but she turned her wet eyes upon 
him, and it was plain the reconcilement was complete as Ernest 
said, — 
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Let me help you on to the horse." 

Opening the garden gate Ernest's hand again fell on 
Amelia's, he pressed it and added soothingly, — 

" Don't be troubled Amelia. Don't. Don't." 

" I cannot go " said Amelia turning back. " I must see the 
doctor." 

" Oh no Amelia " said Ernest " do not wait." 

" You will let me know, then, how she is — at once," she 
added as Ernest lifted her into the saddle. " You will be sure." 

Heron, overjoyed, was in the road paying the men, and 
Amelia leaning down toward Ernest repeated pathetically, — 

" You do forgive me Ernest? You dol Do say you do." 

Her pretty rosy lips were close to Ernest's and these flatter- 
ing words still musical in his earSw The temptation was great. 

Ernest raised his hps to hers and kissed them. 

Amelia rose in her seat, a new light in her eyes, a tremulous 
motion in her body; and all trouble gone like dew in the 
summer's sun. 

She pushed her horse toward Heron and then turning 
round she kissed her hand to Ernest crying, — 

" You will let me hear at once." 

The riders walked their horses Heron occupied in arranging 
Amelia's bridle while she wholly unobservant turned round to 
waive her hand to Ernest; and then the hill hid them from 
his sight. 

A strange revulsion now came over Ernest.. In vain he 
repeated that they were cousins; he could not quiet his mind, 
when observing a stable boy of Heron's he bid him take 
Konald and paying the man who had held the horse soon 
found himself alone. 

To be rid of Bonald was a relief. He walked toward the 
garden gate and saw some remnants of Alice's dress, and then 
a knife of Bromsgrove's — he picked them up — and then lying 
with its bright feathers in the weeds the dead body of the 
bantam glittered in the sun. 

He lifted it, stroked its plumage, recalled the day he had 
brought it with Grace to Alice; the hopes for Handy side they 
had build on it; Grace's prayer in the cottage; her success 
with Handyside; her care — and from his hands the bird passed 
into his arms and up to his lips. 

So absorbed was he that the click of the gate alone told 
him that Dr. Solmes stood by his side. 

" What are you doing with that birdi" said the doctor. 

" Oh ! nothing," said Ernest pushing it under a bush in the 
garden. 
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"It is one of heaven's chickens, as I call them, is not it?" 
said the doctor. "The very bantam which Miss Thornton 
gave Alice I do think." 

" It is " said Ernest colouring slightly. 

"You seem fond of it young man" continued the doctor 
observing him. " You are walking my way?" he added as he 
took Ernest's arm. They walked onward, the doctor deep in 
conversation while Ernest seemed to listen only by fits and 
starts and yet not miss a word. 

Parting at the gate of Rhydon Bank the doctor said, — 

" Break the matter to Miss Thornton gently, I need not say. 
I would do it at once." 

" I will doctor " said Ernest. 

He paused however and seemingly forgetful of his promise 
went abstractedly to his room. 

He was still there when a letter was brought to him and 
he read, — 

"Dear Ebnest, — 

"We shall see you to-night, of course. I long for an 
account of the dear child and need not repeat my mortification at what 
has happened — to her I mean — and how anxious I am to know the end 
of my nonsense. 

" I could not bear to leave you. Konald, led by the stable boy, has 
come back without you, so I am sure some great need keeps you. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" Amelia {may I not he ?) " 

"P.S. — Heron is sending Blondin to Blaydon for the hunter, Bromsgrove 
having just come back — by rail — bringing his tails with him. I have every 
chance of being right about his fate at present, you see! You won't be 
angry at my fun. Notwithstanding its misfortunes — which I hojie won*t 
turn out so very bad — the day will be bright, bright in my memory, 
perhaps in that of some one else. Come at once that I may scratch out 
that only bit of blackness, that 'perhaps.^'* 

Ernest sat with the letter in his hand and now plainly per- 
ceived how intensely he was mortified — and yet (he inquired of 
himself) why? But the very inquiry leaving him free to put 
on his coat and go to Grace, gave an answer so suddenly that he 
almost started to hear the word treachery sounding in his ear. 

Was this the thought tormenting him % 

Treachery ! could it be? Treachery ! treachery to Grace ! 

This was a strange word. Treachery ! 

Grace could never marry; that was well known. If re- 
sponding to Amelia's marked approaches he chose to disregard 
her influence he might annoy — even offend — ^but treachery! 
Whence that word? 

And yet with every fresh denial the word became more 
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audible increasing in distinctness as he put on his boots and 
with the letter stUl in his hand made his way to Grace. 

"You have been in twenty minutes'* said Grace "just two 
and twenty minutes" she continued looking at her watch 
which was in a stand before her " and not yet a word to me 
about your ride." 

"Ah! Miss Thornton" said Ernest with still increasing 
confusion. " It was negligent of me. It was the Bromsgrove 
ride. I have been foolish altogether — foolish in every way." 

" I am glad you know that Mr. Heath " said Grace. " But, 
now, do your repentance alone, and tell me how did Amelia 
look*} and what her dress] What Bromsgrove's feats? Why !" 
she added rising on her elbow " what does oppress you? You 
alarm me." 

"Miss Thornton" cried Ernest eagerly and then adding 
more deliberately, " There is trouble for you too " and he put 
his hand on a chair. 

" What a wonderful result of a day's pleasure !" said Grace. 
"And trouble for me? Well I daresay I can bear it" she 
continued holding out her hand almost coaxingly. " But let 
me know your trouble. I am as serious as I can be on your 
return from a ride into which you were provoked. Yes Mr. 
Heath, provoked ! Oh ! Mr. Heath, perhaps I am very cruel, 
but I too am vexed, and a little annoyed. Forgive. I am 
sure I am the only person who ever asks you to forgive — am 
not I?" she added looking searchingly at Ernest. 

Ernest coloured all over and said, — 

" You know I own that I have been very foolish." 

" Then I am not the only one " said Grace rising. " Ah ! 
now I understand " and then seeing Ernest look sullen and 
almost angry she added falling back on the couch "then I 
give it up. I ought' not to question you, should I Mr. 
Heath?" 

" I delight in your questions Miss Thornton " said Ernest 
throwing himself down in a «hair beside her "any control 
you exercise I glory in — may I?" 

" May ! Well l" repeated Grace. " But now, dear pupil, do 
as I ask" she continued, while her hand made a sudden 
movement as if to stroke his hair and was withdrawn as 
suddenly, " Tell me your trouble and vexation." 

" Mine ! Miss Thornton " exclaimed Ernest. 

" Yours " answered Grace. 

"All your own labour" continued Ernest hesitating — "the 
providing clean white cloths for the table, a new cover for the 
Bible, old and familiar plants and flowers for the garden " 
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''Not these things" said Grace threatening to cover her 
ears. 

"The poultry, the books" continued Ernest while Grace 
put her hands on her ears, removing them, as Ernest stopped, 
and saying, — 

" Now your troubles Mr. Heath.** 

"I speak" continued Ernest; but Grace turned away and 
put the pillow over her ear while Ernest looked at her 
astonished, and then knelt beside her and cried, peering into 
her face, ''what do you mean] I speak of Handyside, of 
fearful mischief which has come to him and his chUd, Miss 
Thornton." 

Grace only looked at Ernest impassively, shaking her head, 
saying,— 

"I see you say Handyside's name and Alice's and shout 
mine — ^the one by which I am known in the wide world — but 
I know no more. I have no ears " she continued shaking her 
head "for anything, till I hear your own troubles. You 
understand Mr. Heath 1 I may be unable to help but I can 
weep and grieve. I see they are troubles which toss and 
oppress you and plunge you in doubt and turmoil. Oh ! I see 
all that and I wUl hear them — ^poor weak lifeless thing as I 
am I have some sense and some thought and some eyes both 
to see with and to weep with, and some heart and purpose to 
help a forlorn youth who needs help, and might do very foolish, 
things out of a mere hatred of loneliness, and make himself 
really more lonely than ever. I shall not come back to life, 
till you tell me of your grief and leave mine." 

Ernest looked excited abashed and troubled. He started 
to his feet and putting his hand out whether to pluck away 
the pillow or lift up the strange fearless impetuous being and 
fold her to his heart — should death follow the embrace — ^you 
could not tell. 

His arm fell to his side as he knelt again and shouted 
in a loud whisper, close to her face> — 

" It was a wild ride, madly planned. Handyside prays, at 
times to God, at times ta the devil. All will be lost, which 
you have gained, inch by inch, through daily devotion, prayers, 
hymns, hourly thoughts," 

Grace shook her head with changeless face and Ernest 
sprang to his feet. 

" Miss Thornton !" he cried " you must hear me " and he 
removed the pillow while Grace covered her ear with her 
hand, saying, — 

" You will not pluck it away I suppose." 
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" Miss Thornton 1 Miss Thornton !" cried Ernest dropping 
the pillow, and touching the hand. " What must I do 1" and 
he raised the hand and repeated, "What must I do Miss 
Thornton V 

" Tell me your troubles" said Grace as her hand fell on the ear. 

" Then I will " said Ernest again raising the hand " if hear- 
ing of yours you still persist." 

" Oh ! as for mine " said Grace sitting up on the couch. 
"Perhaps Handyside and Alice are both dead; so now for your 
griefs Mr. Heath." 

" My griefs !" cried Ernest and stopped. 

" I will hear them Mr. Heath. I have said so this dozen 
times. What has happened to you ? What is that letter in 
Amelia's handwriting which you twist and turn in your 
fingers ? Mr Heath show me the letter. I am but a babe — 
a nonentity — a creature who is not in the world. I may insist 
therefore on being spoken to openly. Mr. Heath show me the 
letter. You have been a foolish impetuous- man, I can see to- 
day. I feared it. But I must see the letter. I am but a child 
sister, you know." 

" I think you are a witch " said Ernest smiling in spite of 
himself as he gave her the letter. 

" What have you done— what have you said 1" cried Grace 
letting her hand fall by her side. " Oh 1 1 hope nothing foolish. 
I know it such madness, such blind obedience to the outside 
arid treason to all within, such wickedness ! ** 

" I h^ve not said the words you think. No ! " cried Ernest. 
" Head the letter if you like. Why should I hide it from 
you 1 " 

'* From me !" cried Grace. " Oh ! no I hope not " and she 
raised the letter, but paused leaning over him. 

He looked up, and seeing her lips close started back. 

Grace alarmed for the first time, blushed, while Ernest hid 
his face beside her and said, — 

" Your action reminded me " 

Grace put her hand on his mouth and cried, — 

" Oh ! I guess, I know. I see it in your eyes — ^you mean of 
other lips than mine ! I am sorry — sorry ; sorry — sorry — 
sorry. I had not thought to kiss you, or if indeed I had it 
was a distant motherly thought from the heaven above. I 
feel you weak and sadly tempted Mr. Heath, just now — child 
though I be. Oh ! dear ! dear ! who am I to talk like this ? 
But I may read the letter 1" she added quietly. " You are 
quite, quite sure V* and Ernest answering eagerly " Yes," 
Grace opened it and read. She then folded it and handed it 
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back, then held it from him a moment and shading her eyes 
with her hand gazed at him intently. 

"You say nothing Miss Thornton" said Ernest after a 
moment's pause, while his voice choked. He then continued, 
"I did kiss Amelia, Miss Thornton. Was there anything 
so strange in a kiss between cousins ? Has not she fancied a 
great deal more than she ought ? I did kiss her — no more at 
all. Some time ago you did not discourage me from trying to 
love Amelia — ^now you denounce — ^what do I say 1 — you eclio 
my thoughts to me — ^mine — ^mine. Ah ! have you made me 
mad indeed ?" 

And Ernest leant down and hid his fiEu;e in his hands, and 
then his hand fell from his head on Grace's knee which lie 
pressed with a strong grasp ; it did not recoil, and his whole 
body trembled while Grace placed her hand on his shoulder 
and he could feel her breath upon his head on which he even 
fancied he felt a tear, and he heard her say in a gentle lo'w 
voice, — 

" You do not misunderstand me Mr. Heath ? Oh ! dear ! 
Oh ! dear ! You know altogether who and what I am ! Shall 
I get out of the way?" she then cried in a voice which seemed 
to sum up in one agony all her nature. 

Ernest with a violent effort let his hand drop from her, and 
rose from the ground. He looked for a moment on the carpet 
and then raised his head, and Grace saw before her a fisu;e per- 
fectly pale and worn as with a life of illness. 

He paused, and said with a smile beautiful amid his palor, — 

" Thank you, thank you, for all Miss Thornton, — thank you 
a hundred times. I do not misunderstand, do not think so. 
Oh ! indeed I thank you for all. You are but a mouthpiece 
to my own better self. I was going and had left my real 
mission unperformed. Little Alice's leg is broken, your ban- 
tam killed, and Handyside's coming sanity violently threat- 
ened " and Ernest pressed his hand on his side as if in pain. 

"Indeed ! But oh ! Mr. Heath, am I, am I doing wrong ?" 
cried Grace in a low eager whisper wringing her hands. 

" Oh ! no " said Ernest. " I am sure you mean the very 
kindest Miss Thornton." 

" Indeed I do " said Grace. " If I am wrong " she added 
vehemently as she gave him her hand, " you mustn't go with- 
out telling me." 

" Wrong ! — " Ernest stopped and then repeated, " Wrong ! 
Oh ! no." 

Grace now added while she put her hand to her head, — 

"And as to Handyside we must talk over that." She 
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paused and Ernest not again looking round turned awaj and 
left ; while Grace fell back on her couch. 

She might have lain thus ten minutes when she folded her 
hands to pray. 

At last the words " Oh ! mighty God, aid me " sprang from 
her lips. " Oh, God my Father ! I am right to take charge of 
all that's holy in him and threatened — he knows it is threat- 
ened and I know it. She does not love it. It were in her 
way — in her way. She would come to hate it." She was 
again silent : and peace she found from some source — such 
^ace that Dr. Solmes coming in exclaimed,- 

" Miss Thornton ! You look like a being from the other 
world, far indeed from one whose month's labour has been 
undone. I must feel your pulse." 

Whether the touch recalled the spirit of Grace into her 
body, or whether her body succumbed to the high strain it 
had endured, I cannot tell, but now an attack such as the 
reader has already seen seized her. 

Dr. Solmes dropped her hand and inqiiired of Maria how 
long Mr. Heath had remained. 

The attack was momentary, and Grace heard his inquiries 
and said, in words uttered with difficulty, — 

" Mr. Heath does me all the good in the world. Dr. Solmes." 

"Why Miss Thornton !" exclaimed the doctor, stretching 
himself up and turning upon her " a pulse such as yours and 
one of these attacks we fight against you may call good !" 

" And so will you doctor if you only consider its shortness" 
said Grace interrupting him. " Mr. Heath depends greatly on 
me. 

"I must manage my own house in my own way Miss 
Thornton " said Dr. Solmes as he bid Maria let down the 
blinds and placed Grace back upon the couch on which he 
seated himself and continued, — " Where could Alice go Miss 
Thornton, were we to take her from Handy side's cottage? 
Would Mrs. Bateman satisfy you]" 

" Oh ! no " answered Grace. " You think she must leave 
the cottage ?" 

" I do indeed " said Dr. Solmes. 

" Leave the cottage !" — exclaimed Grace reflectively " for 
her sake or whose f* 

"Hers and Handyside's, for both" answered the doctor. 
"Where they are he'll fidget her to death and she'll fidget 
him wholly out of his mind." 

" For Alice it might be good " said Grace slowly " but for 
Handyside ! — I do doubt. He doats on the child. I have 
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made such use of her. She has a hymn book like my old one, 
and I have taught her the hymns, and Handyside teaches her 
to pray at his knee. He even teaches her reading.'' 

" Oh ! I know " said Dr. Solmes with great sadness, " but 
the broken leg will stop all this for weeks, perhaps months." 

" Could not you make Handyside the nurse 1" said Grace. 

" Yes, if I could give him all his own way, like I do you " 
answered Dr. Solmes. 

" With a little management you could " said Grace. " He 
is so tender-hearted and really wise." 

" Well Miss Thornton" said the doctor raising his eyebrows 
slightly " where am I to get this management ?~-tell me that ? 
I can't conjure you off the sofa" and he fidgetted with a 
stethescope. 

" This is one of the occasions which always drives me to a 
chapter of Thomas k Kempis " answered Grace quietly. "Has 
Mr. Heath seen him 1" 

" Oh ! yes ; but he hasn't your skill" said Dr. Solmes. 

" Oh ! Dr. Solmes !" said Grace shaking her head. " I see 
a thousand difficulties. The best plan if she is to go " she 
then continued quickly " is to bring her here." 

" Here !" cried the doctor turning round. 

" Yes here " answered Grace. 

" You are a wonderful woman Miss Thornton !" exclaimed 
the doctor. ** I should drive all my patients away if I brought 
a working man's child among them." 

" Indeed !" said Grace shaking her head. " Why Manria is 
in the house and your own servants." 

" Maria — is a woman in health — attending on you" answered 
the doctor taken aback. 

" Oh ! doctor ! does that make such difference?" said Grace. 
" Do you mean we may take people into the house while they 
are strong and able to help us and may not take them in 
when they are weak and want our help 1" 

The doctor raised his eyebrows to their height and again 
arranging the curtains walked out of the room. 



CHAPTER YI. 

MISTAKES. 



A FEW days had passed, and Dr. Solmes was striding impa- 
tiently up and down before the side entrance to Ehydon Bank 
when he said to an old man who wheeled a barrow into the yard, 
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" Have William and Dean gone ?" 

" Aboot two hours I should say " answered John. " They 
started raather afore I began trenching oot thae celery." 

" They should have been back then" said the doctor stretch- 
ing himself up and taking his two usual struts. 

John touched his hat and wheeled his barrow slowly into the 
stable yard, while Dr. Greme turned the comer exclaiming, — 

" Dr. Solmes ! Do you really go to-day V* 

"To-day or to-morrow" answered Dr. Solmes. "What 
have you done with Mr. Heath 1 I thought you were gone to 
Blackrocks ?" 

" We started for it" answered Dr. Greme. "But the young 
scapegrace makes his usual afternoon call." 

"At the Heron's nest?" said Dr. Solmes. 

"No " answered Dr. Greme. " No !" he repeated with an 
uneasy laugh. "We have not quite come to that; and Amelia 
left yesterday. Oh ! no. He's gone to your protege." 

" Not Handyside ?" exclaimed Dr. Solmes. 

"Yes indeed!" answered Dr. Greme. " Who else?" 

But while they spoke Ernest himself joined them. 

" Well Dr. Solmes " he said " I saw your ambulance in 
Holmtree. What maimed fellow wants it now 1 We shall, I 
suppose, soon see it going for poor little Alice." 

The doctor looking at him uneasily said, — 

" There are no secrets from you Mr. Heath, are there '2" 

" Indeed !" said Ernest. 

" What care for the old fellow is it now ?" said Dr. Greme. 

" His wife has promised to get Alice out of the cottage 
while Handyside is at his prayers" answered Dr. Solmes. 
" I could scheme nothing better. She must come away, and 
the old woman was burning to get rid of her. Between the 
two she cannot get a nighfs rest. I don't wonder at her 
drinking. Handyside himself would not bear half a hint of 
the child's leaving." 

" Surely this concealment is a great risk ?" said Ernest. 

" Surely it is " answered Dr. Solmes raising his eyebrows. 
"The woman persisted he should not know to-night, for a 
most ridiculous reason. There was a hole in his Sunday coat, 
— a piece out of it which she had failed to repair. He would 
be sure to want to put it on to go with Alice." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! That is a joke " said Dr. Greme. 

" My belief is she has pawned the coat for drink " said Dr. 
Solmes seriously. 

But now Dr. Solmes coming confidentially to Dr. Greme, as 
Ernest left, said suddenly taking hold of his coat, — 

N 
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" Have you observed — ^has it ever struck you doctor 1" and 
he paused reflecting. 

" Nothing ever strikes me, but I observe everything " said 
Dr. Greme. " I always keep my mind prepared by observa- 
tion. You know me well enough." 

" Then no doubt you have observed" continued Dr. Solmes, 
— ^and then he stopped and added " what a strange wilful lady 
Miss Thornton is ?" 

" Observed ! I have observed this a hundred times " said 
Dr. Greme with a laugh. " Does this surprise you 1" 

" This child, Alice, she is going to have in her rooms under 
her care " continued Dr. Solmes not answering him. 

" The deuce she is !" exclaimed Dr. Greme. " In her 
rooms ! — va. this house ! — nonsense !" 

" In her rooms Dr. Greme, and nurse her herself' answered 
Dr. Solmes. 

"Well ! This does take me a little by surprise " said Dr. 
Greme. " I should not have expected it." 

" I have talked it over with Mrs. Solmes. Yes " answered 
Dr. Solmes. " But Dr. Greme have you observed 1" he con- 
tinued suddenly. 

" I said just now " answered Dr. Greme, " although you 
have posed me a little — ^that I keep my mind always on the 
alert, — nothing really ever startles me " he added drawing 
himself up. " But what ia it now ?" 

" This young man — ^this Mr. Heath, is very intimate with 
Miss Thornton." 

" There again*' said Dr. Greme "I cannot express surprise; 
however much I ought." 

"You know, of course. Miss Thornton's state of health 1" 
continued Dr. Solmes. 

" Dear me !" cried Dr. Greme putting his hand to his fore- 
head. "Dearie me ! I wonder I had not thought more of this ! 
Why the girl is such an odd creature — wilful to a degree." 

"I allow all this" answered Dr. Solmes. "It is most 
strange, and in many ways most unlikely." 

" She is so outrageously independent and queer " he con- 
tinued. "Like no one else in the world. It cannot be doctor, 
and Ernest is no fool 1" 

"I won't say he is" answered Dr. Solmes. "Still this 
matter has been on my mind." 

"I'll confess to a little surprise again" answered Dr. Greme. 
" Not, now I think of it, at Ernest, or anything he does, but 
that you should make so solemn an occasion of it. It is simply 
preposterous — ^she is such a strange girl, so utterly unattrac- 
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tive. Dismiss it from your mind doctor. It is mere nonsense. 
Ernest is no fool. I'll be answerable for him. That I will." 

" He is perhaps no fool " answered Dr. Solmes. " But 
might it not be as well that you should take an opportunity of 
saying a few words to him ]" 

" Oh, that I will with pleasure," said Dr. Greme, shrugging 
his shoulders. "Where do you go first from England, 
doctor?" 

" I cross to Boulogne," answered Dr. Solmes. " You are 
satisfied what I mention then is all nonsense," he added turn- 
ing on his heel. 

"Satisfied! what should I sayl" answered Dr. Greme 
indignantly. 

" I cross to Boulogne," continued Dr. Solmes, and then he 
added, " sometimes a young man you know gets carried be- 
yond obvious wisdom." 

" Bah!" exclaimed Dr. Greme indignantly. " What is to 
carry him this time. Why the very least thought shows it at 
once — there is no motive power/* he cried, as they now fol- 
lowed Ernest into the house. 



CHAPTER VII. 

LOST. 

JJndisturbed by the moving of furniture and an unusual 
noise of footsteps below Handyside had remained on his knees 
a full hour after Ernest left. 

Many and fervent were his prayers for Alice, himself, Grace, 
and Ernest. Even Griffith's name was mentioned, while 
Bromsgrove — whom he now seemed to think filled the throne 
of the Evil One — had his name also uttered in the way indeed 
of malediction. 

Prayers finished, Handyside descended to stand puzzled 
and then walk to the door of the parlour raising his hands to 
his head as if in a dream. 

Mrs. Handyside was in the parlour alone and the tea laid out. 

She raised her head from time to time from the bread she 
was cutting, watching her husband who cried at last, — 

" What in the world does the woman with a fire here 1 " 

" It is chilly Handyside," she replied cheerfully, " I thought 
you would like it. Will ye toast this muffin ? The baker had 
some in his cart so I gat 'em for ye." 
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Handyside took the fork and began toasting, liis eyes wan- 
dering uneasily round, at last he said, — 

« God Almighty ! has Griffith come ?" 

'< Griffith t*" said his wife startled. 

" All was so different in my heid," he said. " Why woman," 
he cried laying the fork and toast on the table as he shaded 
his eyes, " 1 do always dream so very strangely, and yet the 
girlie was here," he continued, ^' and my auld chair and bits o' 
things were in the other room. When I went up stairs it was 
so — it was indeed," and he walked round the room to find the 
perfect restoration of the old order increase his puzzle. 

"Who are you looking for now," said Mrs. Handyside, 
getting alarmed. 

" Oh, no one I suppose,^' said Handyside taking up the fork 
again. " That baker had some o' thae to-day then?" he con- 
tinued. " It is verra strange. I could ha'e thought that 
grate was the parlour grate ; and so it is," he added, " there is 
no oven. And these are boards and not bricks," he continued 
trampling on the floor. 

" Ye' re in the parlour Handyside," said his wife, " what are 
ye talking aboot ] " 

" Then where is Alice] whom Tve been praying for — I 
cannot mak' it out, and all her bits o' playthings V* he con- 
tinued again laying down the fork, " and the linaments and 
everything?" and he looked round the room, when suddenly 
his face darkened as he cried, — 

" Didn't ye hear that laugh 1 " 

" I heard almost nothing," said Mrs. Handyside uneasUy, 
for she did fancy she heard a mocking laugh outside threaten- 
ing to break into direful confusion her plans and Dr. 
Solmes'. 

" Sit ye down man," she continued controlling herself, " and 
have your tea." 

" Then is Alice i' bed ?" continued Handyside sitting down. 
" There again ! " he cried starting up. " I heard that laugh 
o' Bromsgrove's again 1" 

The laugh was plain enough this time, and Mrs. Handyside 
turning pale cried out as composedly as she could, — 

" Be quiet man ! what will ye be after?" 

" There isn't anything to take away," cried Handyside after 
he had peered at the window. " He has robbed us out and out 
and has broken the girlie's legs. What more would he have?" 
While he was saying this Handyside had risen from his seat 
and groped about the room as if looking for some one. 

" Come and get your tea Handyside," said Mrs. Handyside 
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putting her hand on his shoulder. '^AU thae nice muf&ns 
will be spoilt. Alice is in bed by this time." 

" By this time," cried Handyside seating himself, " did I 
fall asleep when I crept up thae stairs V 

" Ye were there long enough for her to be lifted up and 
carried—" 

But now a cry of Handyside's turned his wife's eyes to the 
window whence the fe,ce of Bromsgrove or his double slipt 
away. 

" Did ye see him 1 " cried Handyside as he clutched his wife 
and pointed to the window. 

"You frighten me," said his wife trembling all over and 
sinking into a seat. " If it were Bromsgrove what then ]" 

** What then, ah ! that's it," cried Handyside letting go his 
wife. "He has Griffith. Where is that childie? Tell me 
missus. I am clean gone clear without a doubt she was here 
wi' her poor spliced and bandaged limbs, though all is now 
rooted upside down. The wolf's at the door, where is the 
lammie now V 

" She's in bed I tell ye," cried Mrs. Handyside rising 
uneasily. 

" I could believe she was sleeping somewhere, for I prayed 
deep and loud and from my whole heart. Up stairs do ye 
mean? What do ye mean?" and he moved toward the door. 

" Oh, ah, upstairs with one ye love well," cried his wife. 

" It's a' coming now," said Handyside rubbing his eyes ; 
"he has her then?" 

"Bromsgrove!" cried Mrs. Handyside contemptuously, 
" Miss Thornton." 

" Now ye beat me utterly," cried Handyside. " How did 
they get her away?" 

" Why carried her," said Mrs. Handyside. 

" And I never by her side my little jewel !" cried Handy- 
side. " No, no, he has got her," he added in an agony. 

" I saw the men that took her," cried his wife. " Two of 
Dr. Solmes' men. I would not have told ye till the morning, 
if ye hadn't talked about Bromsgrove — that silly man." 

"Silly!" cried Handyside, "the deevil will be silly next. 
My mind misgives me ; and that laugh and that face ! blow- 
ing round and round. I'll go then where is my hat and coat ? 
get them out woman," he added as he pulled his coat off. 
" There is nothing like the present — come up and come down 
come in and come out." 

But now turning suddenly round with one arm in his coat 
sleeve and his face close to Mrs. Handyside he cried, — 
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''The little lassie ha'e been carried away against every 
order o' mine a' quiet like, — she isn't up stairs ye mean 
nussnsl" 

" Oh no," said Mrs. Handyside nneasily. 

'' Alice ! Alice ! Alice !" shouted Handyside and then con- 
tinued more quietly, — "They do aU things so ugly wi* me 
now. There's Griffith gone and in and out we can't any of 
us find him, not high nor low, and now my little lassie she is 
gone and it is always the same. Griffith is in the happy land 
and now my little darling who played so pretty and prayed 
between my knees while I bowed my heid and said Ainen — 
she is gone to her that sings before the verra gate a' day. 
I'll put my coat en then and go," he continued as he opened 
the cupboard. 

" They'll all be a-bed," cried his wife trying to lead him 
back, ^' and the girlie fast asleep please God." 

" Where is the coat ?" cried Handyside seizing^er hand. 
" Ye are all in one league against me ! Did ye know the men 
that took her away — ^know them yourself 1" 

" They come with that 'ere four-handed thing with a cover, 
what they carries the sick upon," answered Mrs. Handyside 
eagerly. 

" Did ye know them woman ? " cried Handyside shaking 
her. " Had they black beards or red which ye knew? Were 
they tailor short?" 

"Dr. Solmes!" exclaimed Mrs. Handjrside almost crying, 
while Handyside shouted in a loud whisper, — 

" They came from Bromsgrove ! They ha'e deceived ye. 
Dr. Solmes would ha'e told me a' aboot it. Bromsgrove has 
her. Where is my hat and coat ?" he cried turning the things 
over in the cupboard and flinging them on the ground, while 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

But now the stealthy noise of footsteps followed by the 
sound of two or three men leaning against the cottage wall 
arrested them and in a minute Bromsgrove's detestable laugh 
as he said, — 

" Put that in your pipe and smoke it, ha ! ha ! ha !" 

And then they heard in the suppressed eager tones of the 
same voice, — 

" Keeper ! keeper ! keeper ! where shall I meet you?" 

And the answer, — 

" At the boat. Make for the boat." 

Handyside stood like one petrified, his coat off, no hat on 
and a bonnet and cloak of Mrs. Handyside's in his hand. 

The voices ceased and were followed by the steps of men 
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numing, and Kandyside flung the coat and bonnet on the 
floor and rushing past Mrs. Handyside with such violence that 
she fell against the table and to the ground, he plunged into 
the garden past the parlour window and became lost in the 
dark shade of the trees. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LOSS DISCOVERED. 

Partly satisfied by Dr. Greme's banter and having seen 
Mrs. Solmes, after a quiet talk with Grace, return so bewil- 
dered by her standards of comparison as simply to say that 
she might be safely left to her own management, Dr. Solmes 
did not attempt further interfsrence with his independent 
patient. 

Thus after breakfast at half-past eight on the following 
morning Ernest stood in Grace's room as of old — a room 
where he found more peace and joy than anywhere else in the 
world, — a room which did not seem to him outside the gates 
of heaven but in the very outskirts of the heavenly kingdom. 

A brown coat hung on his arm, a hat was in one hand and 
an open letter which he was folding up was in the other. 

" Your father is very good to me. In spite however of his 
kindness I feel so much revived already that if I go back at 
all I doubt whether I ought not to go at once." 

" But you hear what he says both to you and me," answered 
Grace. "As for going back I hope that is quite settled, and 
when we get back we will try and make holy our little corner 
of the earth." 

" Your ambition fires me much," answered Ernest. " Per- 
haps my eyes are dull but in co-operation alone as you know 
I see social holiness peace and common service replace con- 
tention and individual self-seeking, and this is a word whose 
very sound your father hates.'* 

" Dear papa !" exclaimed Grace, " then we must make him 
like the sound Mr. Heath. You know what Dr. Solmes says 
about your health, and while papa can spare you is it not well 
to brighten the mill machinery] (I use your phrase Mr. 
Heath) and I must have your help with Handy side just 
now." 

" I will write Mr. Thornton," answered Ernest, " and pro- 
pose to go back for a month while he runs away." 
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" Propose that/' said Grace, " persuade liiin if yon can." 
" If we are to believe Dr. Greme," continued Ernest smil- 
ing, " Handjside's cure is not work for which jour father* 
would spare me." 

" Then we won't believe him," answered Grace. " How I 
keep you. You have got a Sunday coat and hat I see for 
Handyside, so bring him back. I am expecting Imn, and 
Alice has slept welL" 

" I am afraid he'll be very angry about the deceit as he will 
think it of the scheme," said Ernest pausing. 

" I fear indeed," said Grace shaking her head, " but the 
sooner you see him the better. You don't mind carrying 
either coat or hat I know from old experience." 

" Has not Maria worked wonders with Dr. Greme's coat ; 
transformed the doctor into Handyside all over)" said Ernest 
as standing at the do<»* he held up the coat. 

" Capital ! " exclaimed Grace, while Ernest opened the door 
and lefl. 

As Ernest reached the cottage by a foot-path he was sur- 
prised to observe the blinds down and to be greeted by the 
clamours of hungry poultry. 

Through the window he saw the candle burnt to its socket, 
the tea things the white cloth, and on the table the toasting- 
fork and muj£ns, beside which stood a bottle. 

, He hurried round through the open door, passed across the 
kitchen, stumbled over the contents of the cupboard in the 
parlour and ran to Mrsw Handyside who the victim at once 
of restless nights and liquor he found sleeping in Handyside's 
chair. 

She started up and stared at him in stupid wonder, and 
then holding her hand to her side sank back into the chair, 
and amid her moans Ernest heard with dismay of Handyside's 
disappearance. 

He rushed up stairs, looked through the little cottage, 
scoured the garden and the trees to find some heavy footsteps 
under the window but no other trace of the lost man. 

Mrs. Handyside and especially Mrs. Handyside's bottle 
being recommended to the care of her neighbour Mrs. Bate- 
man Ernest's first steps were turned toward Crowsfoot. 

He had crossed two fields when he found Bateman himself 
cleaning a ditch. 

From him he heard that " Job Brown" was not visible in 
the fields, a fact from which Bateman argued the presence of 
Bromsgrove last night at the Hall. 

They were now joined by the keeper, a tall dark man with 
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yellow gaiters a brown shooting-coat and brown waistcoat and 
a cap with a poke. 

He had been appointed by Bromsgrove and apparently from 
his poacher-like appearance on the advice " set a thief to catch 
a thief." 

His eye was on Ernest as he turned round, and to his inquiry 
he said, looking down, — 

" Lost since last night 1 I have just been round the covers 
with the dogs. It be odd." 

Ernest's hands might now be seen tightly compressed to- 
gether in his annoyance as he exclaimed, — 

" Come and search for him at once." 

Bateman put down his spade when the keeper said, — 

" This trenching oot must be done afore the next storm.'' 

Bateman paused and Ernest said angrily, — 

" You must come and look for the man. both of you. I 
wonder at you keeper. Come Bateman." 

Bateman again looked at the keeper who had the employ- 
ment of many of the men and with a suppressed smile of satis- 
faction cleaned his shoes (the nails of which rattled with a 
glad metallic sound against the sharp edge of the spade) and 
accompanied Ernest as rapidly as his heavy gait permitted. 

The keeper watched them a moment and then followed and 
caught them. 

Walking along a mere track in the grass the silvery Carron 
below threaded its way among trees while before them lay 
the scattered village of Ashthorn with its half-dozen cottages, 
its musical water-mill sparkling in the sunshine and its long 
rustic wooden bridge. 

The Carron as it passed the village ran broad and shallow 
between banks ten feet high on the side of the village and 
two feet only and margined with osier beds and meadows on 
the nearer side. 

A flight of twenty wooden steps led from a cottage garden 
to the river, down which in the broad sunlight a woman with 
an empty pail descended. 

The beauty of the scene so absorbed Ernest in spite of his 
anxiety that he was crossing a bridle road and following the 
track which led direct into an osier bed when the keeper said, — 

" I would not go that way. If he ran from his cottage oot 
here he would make for the ford or the bridge." 

There seemed reason in this and Ernest sent Bateman along 
the bridle road to the ford while he and the keeper crossed 
two or three fields to the path which led to the bridge and 
Ashthorn. 
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The early conntry honrs coupled with the storm of wind 
and rain which had lasted from eight to ten on the previous 
night might partly account for the absolute dearth of news 
they found everywhere. Any such explanation however 
seemed to limit Handyside's wanderings within narrow bounds, 
pointing with a finger almost satirical to the rippling Carron 
with its eddies pools and banks made sHppery with the rain 
as to the charmer which had closed the fitful dream of Handy- 
side's life and hid his body beneath its glossy surfsice amid 
fish making rings as they rose at the busy flies. 



CHAPTER IX 

NO CERTAIN TRACE. 

The neighbourhood well roused, Ernest about mid-day set 
off for the HalL 

An old wizened housekeeper, who with her husband had 
the general charge of this deserted house of Truman's answered 
the bell, and courtesying rather surlily than civilly replied to 
his inquiries, — 

" No sir. Mr. Bromsgrove is not here. He come yester- 
day afore dinner and left last night or this morning, I don't 
know which." 

He had been there then ; more Ernest could not learn, 
though he turned on his heel after he had left the Hall to 
hear that the fly which had brought Bromsgrove from Blay- 
xlon was gone, and that the driver, left behind at the Hall, 
had returned to Blaydon in the butcher's cart. 

Disappointed, Ernest again started for Ashthom. 

It was now past one. At the ford he found Bateman and 
several others dragging the river from the Hall boat ; and was 
himself greeted by a group of villagers with the words, — 

"He wore shoen like that didn't he. Muster Heath?" 

" He did " said Ernest looking at a well soaked muddy shoe 
lying in the grass, " but his foot was larger." 

" So I tells 'em " said a tall bony old man with a contemp- 
tuous laugh. 

" Old Adam alius knows more than any of us" said another. 

" Tummy Dill mak's my shoes and his " said Adam " and 
my shoe might be the old man's saving the clout nails in mine. 
Why that shoe is a'most rotten " he added lifting a large foot 
from beside the shoe. 



J 
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" It may have been some time in the water '* saicL Ernest 
touching it. 

The group still lingered unsatisfied, and Ernest called as he 
nodded to an inspector of the rural police he saw in the boat, 
" Have you found anything else 1 " 

" An old parasol of Sally Briggs' as her mother threw in " 
answered Bateman " that*s all." 

"You'll take care of this shoe" said Ernest as the dragging 
proceeded while he made his way to the villages of Ashthorn 
and Holmtree in the still vain pursuit of tidings. 

In Holmtree he met Dr. Greme. 

"This is an odd business" said the doctor. "The old 
woman's as blind as any of us. You'll find him in the river 
depend on it, and that will be the making of the governor — 
Thornton." 

" Oh, doctor " said Ernest shaking his head " how can you 
talk so]" 

" What is the use of hiding one's eyesf answered Dr. Greme. 
" Thornton gloats daily over his reprieve with his loom. If 
Bromsgrove had been your man instead of your uncle's I should 
have thought he had drowned Handyside. But that isn't his 
game." 

" No indeed !" said Ernest reflecting. 

" It isn't his game look at it how you may," continued the 
doctor, " moreover he knows tricks far more to his heart than 
open fighting!" 

" But a fight might be forced on him " said Ernest. 

" It might " said Dr. Greme " but then the missing man 
would be Bromsgrove, not Handyside." 

" That is true " said Ernest smiling in spite of himself. 

"Truei Th€Te are not two sides to it," answered Dr. 
Greme. " No ! If Handyside were drowned by violence, it is 
not Bromsgrove has done it. The keeper might do it, and 
Bateman were he not quite so old; Job Brown perhaps, not 
any others: but Bromsgrove alone was at loggerheads with 
Handyside. Where are you off" now?" 

" To the river " answered Ernest. 

" I wish I could go with you " said Dr. Greme " but I am 
due at the vicarage. Grace Thornton is greatly grieved and 
anxious. Her comfort is in you. She is sure you will find 
him if any one can. But Ernest, get something to eat or we 
shall find you beside your friend Handyside ; I mean in the 
next world. Out of the reflection from that red wall you are 
as pale as my shirt." 

" Don't mind me doctor " said Ernest hurrying away. 
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" Confoand the fellow *' cried the Doctor taking two steps 
after Ernest to see him bonnd over the stile out of the village 
into a path. " One may as well attempt to govern a runaway 
steam engine as these young folk, — ^they can only be stopped 
by letting them go smash into something.'* 

Ernest reached Ashthom and crossing the wooden bridge 
begged a meal of brown bread and milk at the mill — ^the first 
food he had tasted since break&st. 

He then made his way along the river side. 

Passing the shoe, the subject of so much anxious thought a 
few hours before, he found some children beating it backward 
and forward with sticks. 

He wrapped it up in paper and carried it with him. 

The men with the drag had as yet found no trace, and this 
want of success coupled perhaps with his faintness and weari- 
ness gave a certain feeling of despair to the search which made 
him clasp the shoe tightly, as if in spite of probabilities it were 
a clue not to be neglected ; and then (as he covered his face 
momentarily) he appeared almost to see Handyside himself and 
hear his spiiit speak. 

The day was drawing to a close, and except a few children 
at play all loungers were gone, leaving the men in the boat the 
only ones in sight, when Ernest turned to find the keeper ap- 
proaching among the trees. 

" Ye haven't done with Bateman yet sir 1 " said the keeper. 

" No " said Ernest " and we don't find the lost man." 

" I suppose not sir" said the keeper. 

"Were you out with Mr. Bromsgrove last night?" con- 
tinued Ernest. 

" Yes sir I was *' said the keeper. 

" Near Handyside*s cottage when it grew dark?" continued 
Ernest. 

" Yes thereabout " answered the keeper doggedly. 

" You leant actually against the cottage ? " said Ernest. 

" I doan't know. I can't say anything aboot that " said the 
keeper kicking up a thistle with his toe. 

" You don't recollect that ! " continued Ernest. '* Wlien you 
and Mr. Bromsgrove started from the cottage why did you run 
away]" and Ernest glanced furtively at the keeper. 

" I can't tell you no more " said the keeper turning away. 
" What oor plans aire I doan't suppose much matters to any- 
body but oorselves." 

" Now which way did you and Mr. Bromsgrove go?" said 
Ernest stepping toward him. " If neither of you met Handy- 
side we should know where not to look" and Ernest gazed 
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searchingly into the keeper's fe,ce, lit by the sun's red ray, re- 
peating " you will tell me this keeper? " 

The keeper looked at him, and his eyes dropped and he 
said, — 

" If ye want to know any more ye had better ask Muster 
Bromsgrove. Ye have had Bateman and Bruce and Davy all 
the day on this fool's errand 1" 

" FooFs errand ! " cried Ernest interrupting him, " why do 
you call it a fool's errand 1 " 

"Well sir !" said the keeper contemptuously as he turned 
on his heel " I doan't suppose I can be of any more use. I 
must go now and find some other way of getting thae men's 
work done." 

More questions seemed useless and the keeper went but 
turned round as he disappeared and said, — 

" It be a pooty fool's errand I reckon to spend all day a 
looking for an old madman's dead body as will be of no use to 
any one when found, laiving all the work o' the place ondone." 

Ernest sat down on the bank reflecting; then rose and 
walked to Handyside's cottage. He found Mrs. Bateman and 
Mrs. Handyside at tea. / 

" Have you got a shoe of the master's?" he said stepping 
into the kitchen. 

" Oh lauks ! Did ye find that in the river 1" cried Mrs. 
Handyside jumping up, "but it isn't his.*' 

" Give me one of his " said Ernest looking about. 

" It isn't his " repeated Mrs. Handyside. 

Mrs. Bateman, however, coming from a comer of the room 
handed a shoe to Ernest saying, — 

** Here is one." 

Ernest tried the shoes together while the women watched 
him, and the one which had been drawn up from the river was 
indeed too short and too narrow. 

Ernest was now going when Mrs. Bateman said, — 

" Have ye fund nothing more sir?" 

" Nothing " said Ernest. " I feared that shoe might prove 
a clue — ^perhaps be his — but it is not I am glad to say." 

" Oh Mr. Heath, my poor old man, he can*t be drowned ! " 
cried Mrs. Handyside. "And to think as I took away his 
Sunday coat ! Lord bless you sir do you think you shall find 
him?" and the poor woman stood before Ernest with clasped 
hands and such a scared white face that he for the first time 
felt drawn by the bond of universal brotherhood even toward 
one whom he had hitherto regarded with almost aversion as a 
thorn in the lot of the fine old man he loved and reverenced. 
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" Dear Mrs. Handyside " he said leading her kindly back 
to her seat " TU search for him as if he were my father and, 
please God, I shall bring him back to you." 

" The Lord bless you for a good young gentleman " sobbed 
poor Mrs. Handyside as flinging her apron over her head she 
moaned and rocked herself. 

Ernest took the measure of Handyside's shoe and left the 
cottage hearing as he went away, — 

" Doan't take on so. That bean't his shoe you see. I 
wouldn't give in till they brought him hum feet foremost." 

" I be born to be made miserable " cried Mrs. Handyside. 
" He was my own man though he was so scarey." 

And then in Mrs. Bateman's voice he heard, — 

" There be the inspector and Bateman and Bruce and Davy 
all a dragging and a scouring the bottom of the river to foind 
'em fiir ye and bring him hum. Doan't take on so but put 
your sugar in your tea and drink it oop." 

Leaving Mrs. Handyside bathed in this flood of neighbourly 
sympathy Ernest hurried back. 

Standing under a wide spreading oak rich with acorns he 
again watched the hitherto futile dragging. A red glow 
covered the river and the tall seggs and buUrushes which 
fringed its banks. The brown head and bright eyes of a 
swimming rat formed the point of a long triangle drawn 
across the water. The cattle were drinking at the ford while 
the waiting herdsman gossiped with the searchers in the 
boat as it crossed and recrossed the river. The frequent 
splash of oars and the louder and rarer splash of the drag 
with the gossiping voices made music in holy harmony with 
the scene. 

How the beauty contrasted with the trouble in Ernest's 
mind and the hateful suspicions which even the conscious- 
ness of a prejudice in his mind against the keeper did not 
enable him to chase away 1 

And now, as he recalled the events of the day he felt 
beckoned to the track from which the keeper had warned him 
in the morning. 

Thither he wandered, and diving out of sight of the boat 
followed the track up to the osier bed. 

He pushed aside the willows and a fairly beaten path was 
revealed into which, as much in the spirit of adventure as re- 
search, he made his way. 

He had traversed perhaps a hundred yards of the three 
between him and the river when the muddy ground made him 
tread on one side stepping on willow stumps, a mode of 2>ro- 
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gression especially then difficult beneath thick branches and in 
the fading light. 

He had thus proceeded a few yards when he reached some 
worn out stumps which answering indifferently to the owner's 
care sent forth switches in place of wands. 

He rejoiced in the facilities this opening gave when, on 
looking for the next dry spot he saw as he thought a footmark 
in the centre of the track itself. 

" Could it be? — ^and could it be Handyside'sl" 

He paused. He pushed away the willows in front and the 
impressions still continued in the continuing mud. 

He stood startled, and in the silence heard the slight splash 
of oars and the heavy plunge of the drag and the inspector, 
who said, — 

" We will give in to-night Bateman " and then the words 
" he be carried into some hole I think. Back a bit mon." 

Ernest would have called, and then distrusting both the 
ability and zeal of the inspector, checked himself and pro- 
ceeded alone. 

The increasing light in front now told him that he approached 
the edge of the osier bed and between the stumps he saw a 
small track similar to the one he traced following the river's 
bank and joining his track a few feet on, when he heard the 
wythies being torn and the words, — 

" There be footmarka here Muster Heith." 

Ernest started and saw the tall keeper between him and the 
river. 

"What are you doing here?" he cried darting forward. 

"Do ye think those footprints are his?" said the keeper as 
if disdaining any other reply. 

" I have not a doubt " said Ernest, and then he shouted,— 
" put in here inspector; put in here Bateman." 

" Where ?" asked the men. 

" Here, here '* answered Ernest holding up his hat and then 
flinging it into the air, while he heard the drag taken aboard 
and the oars pulled and backed. 

" Where be ye ? " again they shouted, and . the keeper 
answered, — 

" By the old wythie agin which the boat is locked." 

" All right " said Bateman, and Ernest heard the boat draw 
near and saw the head break its way among the seggs and 
rustling against them stop suddenly as the inspector sprang 
ashore. 

" What have you found?" he said. 

" Footprints " said Ernest eagerly pointing among the 
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willows — " heavy rapid marks like those you see," all turned 
toward the river. Large, broad, far aparb like Handyside's, 
deeply indented; and here were signs of a struggle, little leaves 
and sprays, torn off and marks of the trampling of many feet. 

" Those leaves I hev* broke off" said the keeper. 

"Not the ones out yonder" answered Ernest. "Farther 
back — farther back." 

"Where do you mean]" said the inspector. 

"In here — along the track" cried Ernest. "These very 
ones I doubt about,'* he added looking at the keeper. 

The keeper gazed on the ground angry and stubborn; while 
the inspector crept back with Ernest saying in a little while, — 

" As to a struggle, I can make nothing o' that." 

"And look here" said Ernest still peering in among the 
willows and pointing eagerly while he held back the leafy 
twigs. "Here — here is another mark and more branches 
broken and trodden. Look inspector — a large nailed foot 
pressing away from the river." 

The footmark was there ; a large well nailed boot had left 
its impression on the tell-tale earth. 

As Ernest still examined, a strong suspicion seized on him 
that the mark came from the keeper's foot. 

He turned round suspiciously when a contemptuous laugh 
burst in his ear, and in the voice of the keeper who peered 
over the shoulders of the group into the willows and the rank 
grass the words, — 

" Ye hev' fund something to be prood on at last ! something 
to make oop for the cattle being left to theireelves and the 
ditch choked oop. When ye know that those yonder be 
Handy side's footmarks and not old Adam's who came heer 
efter the boat, then ye '11 p'raps make siunmut oot o' mine " 
and he pointed to the marks they examined, " who ha' been 
stepping aboot here, a looking, and thinking o' those ither 
footmarks these ten minutes." 

Ernest stood aghast staring at the keeper, whose eye 
dropped to the ground while Ernest cried, — 

" Old Adam's shoes are fall of clout nails. You know it 
keeper. The shoes which made these marks have no nails. 
As for the size, Handyside's shoes are llfths long and 4|ths 
broad exactly" and Ernest took his rule and called as he 
measured mark after mark, — 

"llfths, 4|ths— lljths, 4|ths— llfths, 4|ths; they tally 
to a hair " and Ernest held out his rule for the inspector. 

" If those be his footmarks then" said the keeper " he must 
hev' drooned 'emself here." 
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" Out with the drag my men " said the inspector. 

A little taken aback the keeper said, — 

" It be a deep hole there. He may have gone off in the boat, 
she were fund afloat this morning." 

" Indeed !" said Ernest " but what have you goti" he cried 
suddenly, as the drag held fSast on the bottom, " weedsl what 
is itl" and all but the keeper now gathered round the drag. 

" It beant weeds " said Bateman. " It is summut heevy " 
he added as their prize rolled away. 

Ernest's eyes met the keeper's and he certainly saw a smirk 
of amusement, betraying a hidden knowledge' and filling 
!Eimest with loathing. 

"Pull again" said the inspector. "Now my men" and 
again the prize rolled off the drag. 

" It beant a body " said Davy " fur I felt it get loighter as 
it comed oap this toime." 

^' It moight be stuck fast i' the mud " said Bateman. 

" Pull my men " said the inspector. " The third time pays 
for all — out with it now; let us see what it be." 

The drag again adhered, and again raised the prize, when 
Bateman said, — 

"It do get loighter and loighter. There goes anither 
wapping bit. It be summut covered wi' mud." 

" There be a'moast all on it gone " said Davy while Bums 
cried out from the boat, — 

" Hand it this way mon — this way," and a comer of some 
brown rotten looking material appeared above the water. 

Bums pulled and bits of mud and weed fell away with a 
splash. At last he lifted the dripping prke into the boat. 

" What is it?" said Ernest. 

" Doan't the keeper know?" said Bateman. 

" Hey keeper V* said the inspector. 

"Turn it over" said the keeper "on the ither side mon. 
There be the pattern, doan't ye see? It be an old bit of flure 
cloth as used to lie at the bottom of the boat, nothing else " 
he added; and plain enough there was the large diamond 
pattern in some nondescript colour. 

" Ohl ah! I recollect" said Bateman. 

"I throwed it in myself" continued the keeper "twelve 
months ago, and the bank has fallen at top of it" and he 
pointed to the broken earth with his toe, looking round at 
Ernest with a scarcely concealed smile. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TRACES AT LAST. 

It was now dusk, and the boat was fEiiStened to the old 
willow hj a padlock which lay in it, and the key handed to 
the keeper. 

The men then proceeded along the river side track which. 
Ernest found broader and easier than the one through the 
osier bed. 

The search thus abandoned Ernest felt lonely and depressed 
and with suspicions unshared by the gossiping group before 
him who even treated the keeper with a sort of demonstrative 
respect. 

Had not the keeper declared he must attend on the cattle 
and yet been found on the suspicious spot trampling up and 
destroying teU-tale marks) 

Had not he declared that Handyside's footprints were those 
of old Adam's nailed boots — old Adam who had gone that way 
to unloose the boat which the next minute he stated had been 
found loose on the river, set loose by Handyside he implied? 

How, moreover, when the keeper kept the key could Handy- 
side unloose the boat? 

This question was on Ernest's tongue, but why seek an 
answer which would only feither a useless lie? He must think 
before inquiring further. 

The seemingly unconscious keeper just before him made 
remarks meanwhile with one purport — ^that those who seek a 
madman must expect their labour for their pains. 

The osiers traversed, Ernest gave Bateman a few shillings 
for distribution and turned toward Holmtree and Khydon 
Bank. 

At the comer of the osier bed he resolved to diverge and 
again search the track as well as the darkness allowed. 

He pushed the willows away and re-entered, when he saw 
traces which made him pause and reflect and turn away sud- 
denly homeward. 

Outside the willows he stood a moment and then reflection 
making him pale and sick, strode across the fields and into the 
path to Holmtree. 

He knocked at Handyside' s cottage and went in. • 

Sweeping up the kitchen Mrs. Handyside was seeking 
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solace in actiyity and stood broom in hand while Ernest said 
in a low voice, looking on the ground, — 

" We have not found Handyside — not yet.'* 

"Not found him sir! oh, dear!" she answered, speaking 
loud as if to encourage him. " Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! Is he 
drowned sir? Tell me !" 

" I don't know; I can't tell " answered Ernest. " We have 
found some traces but know nothing certain. He has been 
close to the river. He ran that way. Some one is killed I 
think, I fear, I don't know. We know nothing." 

"Good God!" exclaimed Mrs. Handyside. "Then he be 
dead and I am lost and beaten. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! he*be dead 
Mr. Heath, he be dead !" 

"We know nothing" continued Ernest "nothing certain. 
We must try and learn. Until more traces are found nothing 
certain can be known of him or any one;" and then Ernest 
seeming to pity Mrs. Handyside and unconsciously amid his 
own absorbing trouble influenced by the unexpected self-con- 
trol she exhibited added, " you had better come on to Rhydon 
Bank and see Alice, and have tea. And yet, now I reflect, 
Bateman and his wife will sleep here if you ask them. We 
cannot have the house shut up, not a minute. There's just a 
chance that Handyside should come back, run in here" he 
added biting his lip " Bateman and his wife must have supper 
with you and sleep here." 

" Oh Lord ! Mr. Ernest, but I can't understand. If he's 
dead and killed how can he walk in? Didn't ye tell me some- 
body was killed 1" cried Mrs. Handyside sitting down in a chair 
too stupefied to say more. 

Ernest himself went to Bateman, and leaving Mrs. Handy- 
side in the care of her sympathizing friends reached Bhydon 
Bank and went at once to Grace. 

She had been expecting him and had a meal for him in her 
room. 

" You must be tired Mr. Heath" she said, "and as I wanted 
to hear all at once 1 make you my guest you see." 

" How good you are " said Ernest shaking hands with her 
absently, and then commencing his meal. 

He had only eaten a mouthful however before he pushed 
his plate on the table and in a minute said, — 

" A dreadful thing has happened." 

" Oh Mr. Heath, of course I know a great deal," said Grace. 
" Don't be anxious." 

" But such a fear oppresses me " he continued, " such a 
dreadful fear. You know of Handyside's loss of course V* 
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" Of course I do" said Grace "and mucii of your own doings. 
That good-natured doctor came back at the risk of spoiling 
the parson's dinner and told me. But eat your dinner Mr. 
Heath." 

Ernest turned to the table and Grace who had risen from 
her couch pushed back his plate. He took a few mouthfiils 
and then again laid down his knife and fork and leaning his 
head on his hand said, — 

" This room and your presence seem to unburden me to my- 
self/' and he looked with a half wild look round. " It is too 
horrible ! it were never in his nature." 

" What is on your mind Mr. Heath ? Do tell me " said 
Grace seating herself beside him. 

" You have seen much of Handyside lately " said Ernest, 
turning round and looking at Grace with an expression of 
horror which mingled with a strange gentleness as he met her 
bright eyes. 

" I have " answered Grace. 

" Since he became mad I mean " continued Ernest. 

"I have, you know" said Grace. "Seen him for hours 
most days." 

" Ah !" said Ernest starting back and again sinking his 
head in his hands, " but he was under your influence ; you 
prayed with him, brought God and heaven about him, — ^so 
that's all, nothing, notlnng, nothing." 

" But do tell me what is the matter ?" said Grace putting 
her hand gently on him. " What is the matter 1" 

Ernest gazed vacantly at Grace and then said looking down, 

"I sawa stick covered with blood out in a hoUowin the willows 
where the ground was trampled down and beaten, — and such 
other signs — I cannot tell them. I do not think it would 
be possible ! Do you?" he continued looking up at Grace, 
" and yet it was so suspicious. Bromsgrove's movements may 
be as eccentric as you like — mayn't theyl — ^where he went 
from the hall, or where he is gone 1" 

" Indeed I don't know " said Grace shaking her head. 

"He was my uncle's man" continued Ernest as his left 
hand again pushed his plate away, while he turned on the 
side of his chair facing Grace. " Was did I say? Good God ! 
la surely. And I begin to think Crowsfoot would have been 
sold long ago but for him. I've a letter in my pocket directed 
* Squire Bromsgrove, Crowsfoot Hall.' Squire Bromsgrove ! 
He torments the poachers and abuses and dismisses the 
labourers and ejects the tenants merely to swell his own im- 
portance. They put presents of game in his fly as he leaves 
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it standing empty in Ashthom for the purpose. So those 
dangerous men, the givers of game, are most trampled on. 
That is a strong point. Isn't it? I have learnt all this in mj 
search. Must not the fellow be hateful, Miss Thornton V^ 

" Indeed it would seem so " said Grace. " But oh Mr. 
Heath ! Mr. Heath ! do eat some dinner. I am sure you will 
be ill," and pushing the plate back she lifted his hand off his 
chair and he turned round mechanically ^nd took a mouthful 
while Grace filled his glass. 

"No wine. I can't drink it" said Ernest; and he con- 
tinued with a laugh resting his hands on the table and looking 
vacantly at the plate. 

"To hear that man's grandiloquent contempt you would 
think he was a veritable conjuror and you insane to doubt his 
so coining money out of an estate as to pour money into it. 
Why Miss Thornton " he continued turning round " do you 
know what he does ? He cuts down trees where the ground 
is almost too steep for cultivation and selling the timber con- 
verts it into pasture land and thus adds he says thirty shillings 
for every acre cleared to the rent, and so to the estate, while 
the value of the timber would purchase twice the amount of 
ground cleared." 

" But what have we to do with him now ]" said Grace. " I 
did not hear you had found traces of him." 

" Aye but I have " said Ernest, while the old look of horror 
came back. "But oh, Handyside ! Handyside ! Handyside !" 
he cried stopping and hiding his face in his hands, "it all tells 
against you except the name, except only the name !" and then 
he cried looking up eagerly at Grace " but what a wretch I 
am to desire to saddle one man to free another, a sane man to 
free an insane 9" 

" What is it you mean 1" cried Grace uneasily. 

" I saw in this willow bed " continued Ernest, rising and 
feeling in his pockets " some white specks scarcely visible 
among the high rank grass, and they were these " and he pro- 
duced two letters. " * Squire Bromsgrove ' you see. The 
writer himself might have dropped this, though it is opened, 
— that is possible. But there is this other " he added — 

" ' Mr. Bromsgrove, 

6 Bromsgrove Street.* 

Why 1" he cried holding it under the lamp " my uncle's hand- 
writing ! Bromsgrove was at that spot — we cannot get out 
of that." 
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" But what then Mr, Heath 1" exclaimed Grace. " Yon 
thought he must be near — did not you ?" 

** Oh yes ! near/' said Ernest, and then he added in a low 
voice, " there are Handyside's quick steps to the river, deep 
in the mud as if he carried a weight; his alone onward " 

" But even then !" exclaimed Grace covering her face with 
her hands. 

" I fancy I trace Bromsgrove's step up to the hole where the 
branches are torn and the weeds trampled and the blood-stained 
club lay beside these letters, and not beyond !" cried Ernest. 

" Oh dear J" exclaimed Grace sitting down and wringing her 
hands. " I must — almost think I dream ! It is a mere fancy 
about Handyside, depend on it." 

" But he was so mad when he left the oottage " said Ernest 
looking half relieved by her earnest denial " so deluded about 
Bromsgrove. Well ! I can but dread the very worst. Still, 
in that case, where is he or either of them ) As for that 
keeper his word is just the very foulest thing. If the boat 
were loose ! — ^but this is such conjecture." 

" Do tell me Mr. Heath, what you fear?" said Grace putting 
her hands upon him. 

" I fear that Handyside mad with rasje " cried Ernest " has 
killed BromsgroTe irried him and flung him into the river 
with or without the keeper's help." 

Grace took her hands off Ernest and hid her £sice for a 
moment. She then said, leading Ernest to the table, — 

" I insist on your eating. You cannot refuse. Take this 
wine. Well part of it. Indeed !" she cried tearfully, clasping 
her hands. 

Ernest drank the wine and Grace calling for a warm plate 
helped him afresh and sitting by him coaxed him like a child 
till he finished it. 

Heaving a sigh of relief she again lay down simply saying,- 

" Do you know Mr. Heath I am utterly incredulous." 

Ernest rose and followed. He looked beseechingly in her 
face meeting eyes bright and clear. He smoothed her pillow 
and covered her feet, then knelt by her hiding his face and 
exclaiming, — 

« Oh Miss Thornton !" 

Grace watched him, then cried, — 

" Mr. Heath ! Mr. Heath ! Do not be so distressed. Ah ! 
but be the truth what it may these are terrible things Mr. 
Heath !" 

" Do say Ernest " cried Ernest. " I feel so sad and lonely. 
Ernest ! Call me Ernest and I will call you Grace." 
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" These are terrible things Ernest " she said leaning over 
him so that her hair touched his forehead. 

" They are indeed " was his answer as he again went to the 
table. " You talk of God " he continued " and seem to think 
you feel his power everywhere — ^but such things as these 
puzzle." 

" Puzzle ! oh yes ! But give me that hymn-book" she said, 
" or rather help me to the piano. Yes I mean it. Indeed it 
won't hurt me." 

Ernest helped her, and soon the words of the Agnus Dei 
were audible, sung at first tremulously then more boldly as 
calling Ernest he joined ; and then she said, — 

" You are lonely Ernest. Kneel down with me. Shall I 
pray for us 1" 

" Oh do ! " said Ernest, and Grace prayed. 

" Oh, Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the world ! 
give us thy peace. Thou steppest down amid all death and 
murder with a death and murder yet more terrible than they. 
When we see Thee thus, oh God ! our Father, in thy Son, we 
feel that Thou art the first and the last, that however great 
our joy or our distress we want 'Thee nowhere. Seeing in 
Thee the Lamb that was slain, we find our worst fears grow pale 
before Thee. Oh holy One ! Handyside is thine, Bromsgrove is 
thine, tended by Thee who knowest no mark by which to 
ward off thy rain or thy sun, whether on the just or on the 
unjust. To Thee we give them, — into thy hands, and free 
our hands of care, who can neither know nor do for them 
anything beside that which Thou dost know and dost do. 

'' Take them from us Father ; and now tell us back again, 
by the voice of thy Holy Spirit what Thou would have us do 
in thy service in this matter. We will go through fire and 
water for Thee, through air and earth, over land and sea. It is 
thy work we wish. We are thine. Guide us we pray Thee." 

The prayer finished, both still knelt, till rising, Ernest 
helped Grace and replaced her on the couch and sat beside her. 

After silence, Ernest said, — 

" Do you believe that not a sparrow falls without the will 
of God]" 

" I do indeed " said Grace. 

" You think that all the terrors of the willow bed He knew 
about and allowed?" 

"I do" said Grace shaking her head. "In every single 
respect, to the fall of every leaf and twig." 

" It is puzzling," said Ernest recovering something of his 
old self; "but your faith does me a world of good, and it gives 
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life to my own. A Ta^e belief of this kind shone on me in 
the rays of the setting son as I walked home amid its long 
shadows, its thrushes singing in the trees, its drowsy beetles 
wheeling round my head, its penned up cattle in the holmsteads 
browsing on straw, its women unhanging clothes among the 
trees. I felt a unity overhead which breathed upon me." 

" Wise thoughts" said Grace while her eyes filled with tears. 
** But Ernest " she continued in a voice which made Ernest 
turn quickly round "finish eating while I turn silently toward 
God." 

Ernest went to the table wondering at the power in this 
strange girl and yet hardly feeling it as her power, but some- 
tliing over both, making her mouth utter his thoughts. 

As he finished a meal which told, of mental peace in part 
restored he heard in a low voice, — 

" Who hopes to be firee from puzzle Ernest ?" the voice 
lingering over " Ernest '* as if it wfere the last word of a hymn. 

Ernest looked up, and while a quiver passed over his face 
said, — 

" No indeed 1 When we come daily on all that is €rod-Hke 
so intermixed with evil that to touch one is to be defiled by 
the other 1" 

" Ah ! that I hardly think " said Grace, while a light shone 
from her face. " Not defiled, — ^the serpent always curls away 
from the rod of a pure purpose — does not he Ernest?" 

Again that word ! Again the rich deep soprano note, 
which acted as a charm, twisting the whole line of his thought. 
Shall we blame him who never before had heard the music 
with which love can fill a name 1 — ^giving experimental know- 
ledge that the measureless may be contained in the measure. 

" Oh Grace, Grace, Grace !" he said, each repetition of the 
name rising in fervency, " your words seem to wrap me from 
all thought which is not bounded by this room. I almost 
need the divining rod to part evil from good now " he said 
clasping the back of the chair. 

" I would thus act upon you " cried Grace fearles^y and 
rising on her couch. " All things I am sure are coloured only 
from ourselves, and to part them " she continued, shaking her 
head " place the empire in the hands of one. Between inner 
and outer — soul and body — ^we can have no choice. Can wel " 

^rnest missed his name for which he had listened more than 
e words, and said afber a pause in which his hands became 
iped, — 

^e cannot doubt between soul and body." 
nd our choice does lie there — " said Grace pausing and 
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nearly uttering the name which sang in her heart. '< What 
we love everywhere " she continued " is soul not body. We 
care for the look^ the tone of voice because they convey soul 
to us. We have no desire which is not a desire to increase 
soul. Oh ! I talk as if I knew so much " she added with a 
sigh " and I know so little, and yet all the little I do know 
and the abundance I feel seems made — ** and here she paused 
and looked on the ground. 

'^ Seems made?" said Ernest eagerly, again clutching the chair. 

" I should hardly perhaps say made " said Grace, " and yet 
you inspire it always " she continued, looking up. ** You give 
it all life. It must be meant for you — you Ernest. Is it not 
the empire of the soul Handyside sways — ^his genuine goodness 
— ^which adds wonder to his wildness ? I cannot believe he is 
Bromsgrove's murderer — but we shall see. If we call inner 
things good and outer evil shall we be far wrong 1" 

'' Tou mean when in collision 1" said Ernest. 

'' Ah ! I do not understand now," she said. 

"AU outer things can't be evil" he said, heaving a deep 
sigh. " The look, the tone of voice are outer things. Outer 
tlungs are evil when they destroy inner," 

" Yes, that must be what I mean," said Grace ; " but I had 
other things to say " she added "which I seem to forget. We 
rmist choose soul before body?" 

" Yes indeed " said Ernest. 

He seated himself a few feet off as she continued, — 

"My thoughts come back to me. The word 'soul* calls 
forth vacancy, while outer things are real and sometimes hard 
and harsh. As I lie here with this body, which ties up Maria's 
whole life, and gives every one trouble, I fancy it like the 
ballast of a ship or the weight holding a balloon. Where 
should I be ] — how would you get at me but for the body 1" 

"By attendance on it" said Ernest with a smile, "we 
certainly gain the abundant reward of access to yourself." 

" And if evil clung wholly to things which perish" continued 
Grace smiHng " could not the same be said of evil 1 Do help 
me Ernest." 

" I catch a glimpse of the thought " said Ernest. " If we 
call God good and ourselves by ourselves evil, the evil gives 
us anchorage, draws us away from God so that we can look up 
to Him. You mean that ?" 

" It is some such idea " said Grace studying his &ce. 

" Thus God, moving about among us everywhere" continued 
Ernest "we have little by little to discover Him and part Him 
from the evil, and in this separation done day by day with 
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difficulty attain a knowledge of Him such as the earnest student 
stirred on by a vital search can alone attain. How could the 
glorious lineaments of the marble statue be visible but for a 
background at least as dark as maroon ]" 

" Do think of this," said Grace " and see if thus God may 
not be near us all, in all, and all powerful, and every ill, even 
to murder, prove brotherly to us." 

"Ah ! If this might be" cried Ernest. "If the misery 
which stirs on a Handyside to take away life will not only in 
the end be abated but must first have run its horrifying course 
— ^if in the villainy caused and in the horror lies the only charter 
by which we can attain the capacity to love and appreciate the 
victor — such perception (if it may be given us) were enough, 
indeed to convert all from the Martha — ^anxious and troubled 
about many things — ^to the Mary who but sits at the feet of 
God to hear and obey." 

" I love every word you speak " cried Grace, while Ernest 
looked at her with a strange wonder and a still stranger 
delight, saying now (as though he were the mouthpiece of the 
thoughts of others rather thaii his own), — 

"Admit these conclusions and we see One hand govem- 
, ing and one result produced. If the deeds done yesterday, 
be they what they may, are needful elements in our forma- 
tion, then Bromsgrove, Handyside, the keeper, the events 
misunderstandings and madnesses, all are needful, and all men 
are brothers indeed — not brothers in thought fancy and words 
— ^but brothers perforce, and each a stone in the erection of the 
one work built up. The one temple, the one creation thus 
being formed is needfdlly a brotherhood turned back and look- 
ing God-ward and which finds itself a creation ballasted and 
borne down and parted eternally from God himself by such 
deeds as the bright waves of the Carron hide — ^by the dead 
bodies over which it rolls." 

"Ah Ernest !" said Grace shading her eyes "I feel fright- 
ened at the living creature whose formation I have stimulated. 
There seems such a dragon-like huddling together of good and 
evil. Our course is so surely but one — ^to love God above all 
and our neighbour as ourselves 1" 

" Oh surely !" said Ernest. " I only advocate the doing 
this with the glad buoyant joyfril steps of those who know 
that they are not really producing blind results, however blind 
themselves, but are working under special and direct orders 
—orders the divine music of which is heard when patience and 
trust and fistith and love of God himself result from their per- 
formance." 
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" Oh ! but still, but still, but still " cried Grace rising and clasp- 
ing her hands " part good from evil — ^keep good and evil apart." 

" Apart ! — that parting lies in Christ, and Him only " cried 
Ernest reverently. " Among us men good and evil are apart, 
like white and black sunshine and darkness ; and the Son — 
the Redeemer thus reveals them — ^the Divine Man — the Light 
of the world." 

"And thus Ernest" said Grace unclasping her hands as 
Ernest rose "to God in Christ — ^to Him only we tiim, and own 
that He alone opens the way to heaven and brings salvation 
to men — ^that the divine creative mystery shining through 
Him gives us the Holy Spirit of life — ^that there is one need 
and one only ; to be and do the will of Christ our Lord.'* 

" Amen and amen " cried Ernest. 

There was a momentary silence, when Grace clasped Ernest's 
hands in hers and looking up in his face with eyes bright with 
tears said in a low voice, — 

" Our conversation has done you a world of good? But you 
don't quite give Handyside upl You don't settle in this fearl" 

" No indeed. 1/ea/r nothing j ust now and am scarcely anxious. 
The love of God is round me as a triple shield casting out fear — 
quite round and round me Grace " said Ernest, holding out his 
hand. " I will try and learn more in quietness to-morrow." 

" And your loneliness is gone V* said Grace. 

" It is indeed " said Ernest. " Gone." 

"I knew I could send it away" answered Grace with a 
prayerful look upward. " Good -night, good-night. May God, 
the Father, bless you and keep us in the knowledge of Him 
and of His only Son, our life, our love, our joy, our hope." 

" Amen " said Ernest, while with tears in his eyes he shook 
hands hastily and left. 

He had scarcely reached his room when he was called to an 
inspector of the county police in company with the local 
inspector. 

** Is there any more news J" said Ernest eagerly, 

"No more," said the county inspector bowing politely. 
" You must excuse the hour of my call, but I have to arrange 
for to-morrow ; the weather is so changeable. We have lost 
sight of Job Brown who threatened to shoot Squire Broms- 
grove they say and came out of jail last March." 

" Indeed !" said Ernest pressing his fist against his Ups as 
he struggled prayerfully with rising excitement. 

" He was at work yesterday " continued the inspector. 

" Indeed !" repeated Ernest turning away and recalling his 
wonderful interview with Grace, and praying ; to feel peace 
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and strength to his surprise and strange delight wash his feet 
in the trickling waves of a rising sea. He then detailed his 
discoveries and handed the letters saying, — 

'' Job Brown may have more to do with this business than 
we think." 

The inspector, less scrupulous than Ernest, opened and read 
both letters, and Ernest learnt that one was indeed from Job 
Brown and that the other appointed Bromsgrove to meet his 
uncle at an estate of his called Monterfort. 

" And as for Job Brown 1" said Ernest. 

** Mr. Brooks" said the inspector turning to his subordinate 
" will look after him.*' 

Brooks nodded and the two left. 

As Ernest followed, a letter from Thornton was handed him. 

" At this time ?" he said. 

" There have been storms along the Hne, sir " answered the 
servant " and the trains are late." 

Ernest took the letter to his room and read — 

"Crowtairb, Stk September, 
** Dear Heath, — 

*' Swift thinks he sees his way to great improvements in your 
looms. Can you come to-morrow and see him ? My chances of baying 
Handyside's patents may turn up any hour — so I must know at once 
whether Swift's notions will produce at all as good a loom as the Handy- 
side if complete. Your commg is, you see, urgent." 

Ernest had reached the bottom of the page where he paused. 

" Poor Handyside !" he thought and felt impulsively in- 
clined not to go. 

Again however his state became prayerful, and he felt that 
the county inspector was a very different man from Brooks ; 
and then he reflected that at Crowtaire he might be aidful — 
perhaps learn indeed that Bromsgrove was at Monterfort and 
see his worst fears explode. 

The delay of the post had already prevented his going on the 
day requested; but he would go on the morrow, and was hurry- 
ing almost unconsciously to Grace's room when he recollected 
the rest of the letter and turned over and read, — 

'' So you see, Heath, if Handyside remain — we need not sav raving 
mad but insane enough to be incapable of work for another week or two 
it will be all right again for both of us. — ^Yours truly, 

"John Thornton." 

" P.S. — ^While I wrote this momins Bromsgrove called. They think 
of selling to me. After Broms«x)ve left I sent Swift with my card to 
Trumazi, and he was shown the Handyside. He is full of the loom. He 
is sure it is all we desire, and he declares tkcU loom No, 5 in the secret 
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rooTna eorOams the parts wanted to complete it, for wluch they are torment- 
ing Handyside. I should like to be more sure of this but fear to make 
the least move. Bum these last lines at once. I shall see you of course." 

Ernest closed the letter and hurried down to Grace "but she 
was in bed and asleep and he wrote her a line enclosing her 
father's letter, first burning the postscript. 

While he folded it he thought how strange that his interest 
in Bromsgrove's life should at this moment exceed that in any 
other, making him even rejoice in this journey. 

He placed Thornton's letter beside his own in the envelope 
for Grace, perfectly innocent of the knowledge that in Thorn- 
ton's letter he handled the brand itself which had lighted this 
last conflagration. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CAUSES. 

We must go back to the 8th September, the day of Alice's 
removal. 

Truman stood with his letters and papers in his hand near 
the breakfast table at Coltscray when Amelia coming in he said, 
kissing her, — 

" How are you after your journey? You missed me yester- 
day. I had to dine with Lord Bluegrove." 

" You are so busy always papa " said Amelia " I wonder 
you don't make yourself ill." 

" Perhaps T may one of these days, who knows?" answered 
Truman. " How did you leave all about the Nest?" 

"Oh! well enough" said Amelia. "Heron's pointer has 
got pups." 

"And every one else in luck?" said Truman smiling. 
" Ernest, does he mend?" 

You must ask Dr. Solmes " said Amelia tossing her head. 
What do you mean by that?" said Truman observing her 
closely. 

" He stays on at Khydon Bank so I suppose he can't be 
mending" answered Amelia. 

" Grace Thornton is there I think?" said Truman. 

" Yes t^te-Ortite with Ernest every day — all day long I may 
say, poor little thing. Let some mad doctor encourage him 
and she'll order a second couch opposite hers and there he'll 
lie from breakfieust to bed time. !l^mest behaves very badly 
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and she suggests everything to him. I really shall come to 
hate the poor helpless thing." 

"Don't be so angry Amelia'' said Truman "until Ernest 
knows — ^knows us all better and thinks of taking a permanent 
position what can you desire for him rather than such a 
friendship? Thornton will take him into the firm if left alone, 
he can't bear new faces. And I am sure you can sympathize 
with patient waiting for fit times and seasons." 

" Oh, I can sympathize with many things " said Amelia half 
indignantly ; " among others with Heron and his pups " and 
she looked anxiously at Truman. 

"Hush— sh" said Truman. "Don't, don't, talk so. We 
can't tell what may happen any day. I may lose you or you 
me or a hundred things ;" and he stooped and kissed her while 
a look crept over him which made her forget herself and gaze 
at him as he added, " You hear me Amelia?" 

" I do papa " she said. 

"About Handyside?" he continued. 

"I heard but little" said Amelia made serious for the 
moment. " Dr. Solmes I believe thinks well of him. Grace 
Thornton you know visits him every day when she can leave 
the sofa — and of course Ernest with her. Will a man who can 
do such things when his prospects hang on Mr. Thornton ever 
hold any position in the world at all papa, do tell me?" 

Bromsgrove now entering Truman said, — 

" You hear what she says? What should I do with this 
foolish nephew?" 

Bromsgrove looked searchingly at Truman saying, — 

" What do you think you should do?" 

" I want your advice " said Truman. 

" He and that lady will cure Handyside, there is not a doubt, 
and once cured we'll wheedle him and make him finish the loom. 
Why this matter is being put into our hands Mr. Truman" cried 
Bromsgrove in a low voice looking aghast. "The parties 
themselves digging the mine and carting the powder." 

"But is it kind of me?" continued Truman; "is it 
Christian?" 

Bromsgrove scratched the back of his head and looked on the 
ground. 

" What would you think if I were to offer the patent to 
Thornton for a few hundred pounds and let him make what he 
can of it?" 

Bromsgrove took two or three steps back and stared at 
Truman who added, — 

" Will you see Thornton for me?" 
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Bromsgrove looked from Truman to Amelia and then back 
again and said,— 

" They're digging the mine themselves and putting in the 
powder," adding " how many hundreds do you want? six or 
eightr' 

*' Four or five " answered Truman. " For an invention no 
one can apply we can't expect more." 

Bromsgrove heaved I deep sigh and Truman continued, — 
" YouVe had the cleverest men you can find to help, and 
none of them can complete this loom — can see this simple 
thing of which you talk." 

" Will Thornton give four or fiveT* said Bromsgrove winking 
unconsciously at Truman. 

" Yes to get danger out of his way " said Truman. " Be- 
tween ourselves I We no sort of faith that Handyside will ever be 
of any more use.^ You are not going the right way to work. 
You should have got him into an asylum such as Candlish's 
or Hooker's." 

" That young lady has amazing influence " said Bromsgrove. 
"Influence!" cried Amelia indignantly. "Oh yes, Grace 
in/hiences Mr. Heath, and that means she has a little saintly 
flirtation with him — ^no wonder, I am sure, only she might as 
well keep to the doctors. Handyside wants a straight jacket, 
and Grace sets off* directly to influeTice him. Influence 1 
influence ! influence ! I hate the very word." 

" I think my daughter's right " said Truman laughing. " It 
is mere nonsense the idea that a poor girl and a young man 
carrying her prayer book can do any real good. It may amuse 
Dr. Solmes and his patients but will never give you or me a 
penny piece. Then you will see Thornton before the matter 
is absolutely dead?" 

" I will " said Bromsgrove reflectively. 
" That is the Christian course " repeated Truman leaving the 
room followed by Bromsgrove who muttered, — 

"Christian! A pretty thing for Henry to talk of. Christian!" 
He found Thornton at his desk in his private room and 
after about ten minutes' interview Bromsgrove cried to him- 
self with the greatest uneasiness, — 

" The old beggar wants the patent like blazes — ^he knows 
how to complete the loom as sure as I live in Bromsgrove 
Street. Crackers and rattlesnakes he sees the way to kill the 
cat or Tm a Dutchman." 

As he spoke a knock came on the door and a clerk put in 
his head saying, — 
" Mr. ." 
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" I can see no one " cried Thornton interrupting him. 

"Ah, Thornton one moment" said a voice behind followed 
by Greatbiirs head. 

Thornton jumped up crying, — 

" Really Greatbill — ^." 

" Only one moment " cried GreatbilL " Tomkins can make 
nothing of that everlasting order " and Greatbill pushed his 
way inside. 

Bromsgrove rose uneasily from his seat and his eye lighted 
on the letter Thornton was writing. 

The last page only was visible and Bromsgrove read, — 



** So you see Heath 



II 



If it had been hanging he must have gone on and he rattled 
over the words in Ernest's letter which the reader will re- 
member were, — 

" So you see, Heath, if Handyside remain — ^we need not say raving mad 
but insane enough to be incapable of work for another week or two it 
will be all right again for both of us — 



}i 



His fingers itched to turn over but Greatbill left and 
Bromsgrove had to jump back when the door reopened for a 
moment while Bromsgrove, tumbling against the wall, his face 
became a dirty white, and his head falling on his hand and 
his elbow on the window sill he said, — 

" It will be all right again for both of us ! What can that 
mean?" 

"Right again!" 

"He must mean he'll have bought the patent, which he 
knows how to complete. Dam it I feel sick." 

Greatbill now left finally and Thornton said, — 

" Then, Mr. Bromsgrove, I shall expect to hear more at 



once." 



And Bromsgrove nodding followed Greatbill saying to 
himself, — 

" I'll get Handyside away — somehow — to-day — if I hang for 
it. They are keeping him mad on purpose. Ha ! ha ! prayers 1 
Ha! ha! prayers! good! — good! — prayers! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
prayers means roguery, ha! ha! prayers means roguery, ha! 
ha !" and repeating this to himself he half walked and half ran 
to No. 6 Bromsgrove Street where his wife packed his bag 
and whence he started catching the next train for Blaydon, 
the nearest station on the line he had selected, to Crowsfoot. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PLOTS. 

Bbomsgroye reached Crowsfoot in one of Jemmy Dikes' 
flies, his busy brain not having matured a satisfactory plan to 
rescue Handyside from his treacherous keepers " Old Solmes 
himself burrowing in one hole with all the others.*' 

Cautiously avoiding Handyside, he strolled out at once and 
fell in seemingly by accident with the keeper, whom he invited 
to join him a^er dinner, and then strolled back to the Hall 
revelling in the thought of the housekeeper's hastily devised deli- 
cacies which as he sat down seemed indeed almost to console 
him for the dismay of the day. 

The cloth removed, one of the letters we have already seen 
in Ernest's hand was given him and with a grin of satisfaction 
he read aloud as the keeper entered, — 

"Honoured Sir, — 

" Please axep a kupple of foul. 

"Job BROWiir." 

adding " why keeper there's yaur old enemy." 

*^ He be worse nor a litter of cubs among the game " said 
the keeper. 

" He'll be about the Covers to-night getting my fowl" cried 
Bromsgrove laughing satirically and winking. 

" Did he ever call you a sneak or a badger squire?" said the 
keeper half closing one eye. 

" If he did " said Bromsgrove with a grin " it must have 
been when you and he beat the covers of a night together. 
Hey?" 

The keeper looked from under his eyelashes as if he longed 
to put his powerful hand on Bromsgrove^s neck, making Broms- 
grove lau^ the louder as he said, — 

" Job be the vara plague of my life." 

" Well then grab him to-night " cried Bromsgrove. *' Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! He'll need his patience. But I want a talk keeper. 
Fill your glass old boy — ^and pull nearer. Would you like gin ? " 

" Not to-night thank you " said the keeper. 

" Come here " said Bromsgrove, and he pulled the keeper's 
chair nearer. "How does the old man — old Handyside go 
on. They 've prayed me out a bit ; but Bromsgrove don't wink 
twice in an afternoon. I want to get the old man away " he 
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continued confidentially. " Fill your glass keeper. Dam that 
aog he's at the gun again — ^kick him or you'll have me shot 
and then where's your place? " 

The dog driven under the keeper's seat, Bromsgrove edged 
his chair close and slapping the keeper's thigh said, — 

" Tell me how I'm to do that." 

" Get him away ye say?" asked the keeper uneasily. 

" Look here keeper " cried Bromsgrove standing before him 
and putting one arm on each side and his hands on the back 
of the chair so as to encircle him. " Can't you take the old 
man off for me? I'll manage about the certificates." 

The keeper shook his head — then looked at Bromsgrove 
and said, — 

" I doan't whuUy understand ye? What sairtefecates ? " 

" ITot sporting ones " answered Bromsgrove. " Certificates 
such as they shut a man up with." 

" If we should have a row with him ? " continued the keeper 
fidgeting. 

" You can say he was poaching " said Bromsgrove. 

" Ah ! I may say it " answered the keeper, " but who'll be- 
lieve me when all on 'em coom aboot us ? " 

" It was so dark you didn't know him — ^he's just the size of 
Job Brown — ^as like as two peas" said Bromsgrove in an under 
voice leaning across the keeper and filling his glass. 

" Can't ye persuade 'em away yourself — after that there little 
grandchild as he's so set on " (said the keeper) " her as they 
took away this afternoon ?" 

Bromsgrove removed his hands and sat down, paused a 
moment and said, slapping the keeper's thigh, — 

"Darn it keeper, not a bad thought! Ha! ha! Drink 
man" he continued pressing the wine-. "When do you start 
after old Job ? " 

"He'll be aboot his business at eight or nine I reckon" 
answered the keeper surlily. 

" A-killing the fowls for me? Ye see I don't screen nvy 
friends " said Bromsgrove laughing and grasping the keeper's 
arm sharply. 

"Who tak's their presents of game? Who mak's 'em 
poachers? Fowls ye calls 'eml Hey! Don't let us say no 
more aboot 'em at all" cried the keeper turning angrily away. 

"You go by Handyside's cottage?" said Bromsgrove not 
noticing the answer. 

" Yes " said the keeper lifting his gun, with the same l^-^er- 
ing look. 

"All right" said Bronisgrove draining out the decanter. 
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" I'll just have a look at tlie old man. Does he know where 
the child is gone?" 

" She was to be carr'd away — so Bateman said — while he 
war at prayers " answered the keeper. 

Bromsgrove probably somewhat elated by the wine now 
took two steps across the room and turning on tiptoe ex- 
claimed, — 

"They're shot — as dead as- a door nail" and seizing the 
keeper's arm he took his gun and held it in military stile and 
vainly attempted with his short legs to march in step as they 
crossed the hall whistling the Marseillaise quite out of tune, 
while the dog Tim excited by these unusual proceedings cur- 
vetted round and round and barked vehemently in spite of 
no very gentle admonitions from his master's toe. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

POACHERS. 

" Ha ! ha! ha\!" laughed Bromsgrove furtively after his first 
excursion to the window from the post against the back of 
Handyside's cottage. " Your friend Job don't stir." 

"He'll be out in a minute" answered the keeper. " The 
nets are ready and the gun." 

" The gun ! Dam it ! " said Bromsgrove. " You '11 have a 
job. Ha ! ha ! If you want help you can get it — of course." 

" There aare two of us, that'll be enough I reckon " answered 
the keeper. 

" Two ! " cried Bromsgrove. 

"Oh, well — if there's not. I'll manage him alone" said the 
keeper contemptuously, " never you mind ! " 

" I niind ! " exclaimed Bromsgrove j " I don't mind a button. 
Hark keeper " he continued putting his ear to the wall " what 
a row there is inside. Do you hear 1 Alice ! Alice ! he 
shouted. We're made men. Mark four by honours old boy 
and then lead. Ha ! ha ! If I can't get him to Candlish's 
now, out of the way of their rascally games, I'm a double dyed 
Dutchman. Put your ear to the wall man " and Bromsgrove 
watched the keeper as well as the darkness allowed — a sar- 
donic grin playing on his- face — and then griping his arm almost 
painfully he said, "Put that in your pipe and smoke it" laugh- 
ing loudly and bitterly ; while the keeper cried, — 

" There the three go and Job leaves the two boobies. That's 
always his trick." 
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" Keeper, keeper " shouted Bromsgrove in a loud whisper 
" don't tell him I told you. Ha ! ha ! Where shall I meet you f 

" At the boat. Make for the boat " said the keeper as he 
skirted round the village cutting off Job. 

Bromsgrove went toward the river hiding and taking sharp 
runs from tree to tree, when he saw violent struggling in a 
hedge and stooped over a leveret. 

" Keeper, keeper " he called forgetfully and then looked up 
alarmed. 

No one was visible in the dark shade nor anything audible 
except the pattering of a few heavy rain drops among, the leaves 
and the struggles of the poor leveret. 

" It*s precious lonely " cried Bromsgrove adding as he took 
a step towards the leveret and picked up a stake, " dam you ! 
youDg fellow. If I only knew how to kill you ! One, two, 
three " he continued aiming each time toward the head of the 
poor brute and letting the stake drive at last with such 
violence that the skull was smashed. " You are one of my 
fowl, old boy" he cried chuckling, as he leant over the 
shuddering body and shaking it out of the net picked it 
up with the left hand while he raised the murderous stake 
with the right. 

At this moment a flash and the report of a gun startled him, 
and then the whirr of a bird. 

He crouched down and after a fall and flutter through the 
leaves a wounded pheasant ran direct to the cover where he 
had killed the leveret. 

" Dam you," he reflected not daring even to whisper, " if 
you bring the beggars this way Fll start you again." 

Listening intently he fancied he heard feet and then that 
he saw a man taller he thought and stooping more than the 
keeper. 

" Did he look for anything ? Could it be Job Brown V 

Alarmed, Bromsgrove was starting the bird when the in- 
truder crying,— 

" I canna see anything of him," disappeared. 

Bromsgrove breathed again and was raising his stick in 
exultation when recoUecting the bird's head was beneath he 
drove it down violently saying, — 

" That's for bringing me into trouble. Now I*ve the couple 
of fowl," he continued putting ijb beside the leveret and tying 
them together and to his wrist with his handkerchief. 

Laughing and admiring his booty he stepped thoughtlessly 
forward when the tall figure again appeared and he slunk 
back to hear the voice nearer and nearer exclaiming, — 
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*'I'd know that laugh before all others. Where is the 
cheating thief] He shall give 'em back, both o' them back." 

Even in the darkness Bromsgrove could see that the speaker 
poked madly about with a stick, and drawing nearer appeared 
to be without hat or coat. 

Scarcely daring to move and yet forced by a dreadful fear, 
Bromsgrove now again peeped out to cry, — 

" Good God ! it's Handyside alone and raving mad !" and 
he sank down on his knees behind the tree. 

The friendly trunk shielding him stood at the meeting of 
two hedges, one parallel to the osier bed, the other at right 
angles. Imitating the hare but more fortunate Bromsgrove 
crept through the treacherous gap, and as discretion, when a 
madman was at his back, became the better part of valour, 
stooping down under the hedge he ran toward the osier bed 
and the boat. 

Between him and the hedge was a deep ditch well grown 
over with briars. He had not gone twenty yards beside it 
when to his dismay he heard the footsteps quicken behind 
him. He crept into the ditch, in his absorption carrying his 
booty in his hand. 

He had just ensconced himself in a canopy of briars when 
he now heard his pursuer (could he be deceived?) poking into 
the hedge crying at each prod, — 

" Out wi' hiTn ! turn him out." 

This was horrible. 

The noise of the stick seemed many yards away and by 
stooping and going on all-fours he managed to progress along 
this only road of escape as fast as his pursuer followed. At 
one thorny briar indeed the weary man had for a second 
pushed his hat and hand above the brambles when his pur- 
suer with a run drove several violent prods close to him. 

The chase must surely here have ended had not a veritable 
hare drawn off attention, and made his pursuer search rapidly 
backward the few yards he had passed over in his run. 

Bromsgrove meanwhile pushing along the dit«h had come to 
a congregation of briars which seemed at last to bar all passage. 

Could he creep out while the prods were going backward] 

No ! their progress is again forward. 

Surely the keeper was not far away. 

If he remained still, might he escape between the prods] 

But should one touch him] 

Ah ! could he bear it ] 

He would try and he raised a stick and somewhat gently 
it must be confessed poked himself. But even this touch 
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made liim so audibly grunt that his doubts were solved as he 
again heard the prods slowly and steadily approaching. 

The case was desperate. 

He pulled his hat over his head knelt down on hands and 
knees and forced his way through the briars, tearing his 
flesh, and to become flooded with the greatest dismay when 
with the incessant prods and the excited words, " Out wi' 
him, turn him out," only a few yards behind he found 
the friendly hedge cease and be taken up by a light hurdle 
fence running at right angles, while the osier bed lay 
four or five hundred yards away with not a bit of cover 
in the broad open meadow between him and it. 

Much as he abhorred it and certain of failure as he felt 
across the open he must run. 

He crept through the hurdles and was about to rise w^hen 
the prodding ceased with a reprieve as of his life. 

Still on hands and knees he listened and Heard his pursuer 
take a step back and at the first thick clump of brambles the 
prodding and loud eager words recommenced. Simultaneously 
Bromsgrove rose with the entangled game dangling by him, 
and while fat and short-winded he exerted all his power, he 
wished as devoutly as he had ever wished that his flight 
might remain unknown till the clump, whose thorny stems 
had just ploughed his flesh might cause a like delay with that 
now being prodded. Directing his course so as to keep be- 
hind the end of the hedge Bromsgrove was overjoyed to hear 
two or three prods still steadily made. He had traversed 
perhaps a hundred yards and already saw the friendly willows 
bowing in the stormy wind when the shout rose for which he 
had listened ao intently that it seemed a cry already heard. 

" There he is ! there he is ! now we have him." 

A moment after came a crash of the light hurdles, and it 
was plain even in the darkness that his pursuer lay prostrate 
on the grovind. 

Still running and not deterred by his danger or his fear 
Bromsgrove laughed derisively and waved his hat with his 
free hand shouting " Huzza." 

His wild exultation was of short duration for the long form 
of his pursuer rose from the fragments of the hurdle and 
strode over two yards of ground for one he covered. 

Looking round from time to time with gathering dismay 
Bromsgrove struggled valiantly, but the distance told on 
^ 'm. 

Te drew near the osier bed plunged into it and traversed 
V yards of its track when he heard the boughs pressed aside 
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and his pursuer making his way among the tangled branches 
"with comparative ease after him. 

Utterly worn out he was about to turn and brave all con- 
sequences when spurred to one more effort he broke away 
from the track among the osiers on the left. 

His pursuer puzzled would have passed his hiding place, 
but a snipe with piercing cry and flapping wings rose from 
the sloppy ground where Bromsgrove fell. 

In a moment the tall man stood before him. 

The wind blew noisily and the pattering rain fell in the 
willows as he cried, — 

"Where is the cheating rogue? Where is he gone?" and 
he kicked and poked the long grass trying to pierce through 
rank herbage and darkness. 

Bromsgrove half lying half sitting now saw the intruder 
two yards away pause in his eager chase to listen, and then 
break the enforced silence with his cry, — 

" He drove out that croaking snipe. He is here." 

Again his heavy feet trampled and his stick drove among 
the herbage so near Bromsgrove that only a jerk saved his leg 
from being crushed, who now with the courage of despair 
jumped up and shouted, — 

" Why the devil are you here ? " 

" There he is ! there he is !" cried his pursuer, and while his 
powerful gripe was pressed into Bromsgrove's shoulders 
making him quiver and while the storm and wind played a 
wild accompaniment almost burying his words, he added 
screaming, and yet with a voice growing in gentleness, — 

" Ye cheating man give her back to me — ^give what ye ha'e 
stolen." 

" I stolen ! what have I stolen? ye cannot mean the game?" 
and he held up the leveret and the pheasant in his lei% hand 
while he untied them with his right. " They're dead." 

" The game! Good God! they ha'e become the game!" and 
the speaker let go his grasp and touched the bird and the 
hare. " It is soft like her heid ! Oh God Almighty ! Alice 
and Griffith both, both of them dead ! Put back the life ye 
black one, or I will drive yours out. Put it back I tell ye 1" 

" Put it back !" cried Bromsgrove holding up the game. 

" Ye won't do it ? " cried the speaker. " Then I'll do my 
part," and he stepped cautiously toward Bromsgrove. 

" What madness," cried Bromsgrove looking in the darkness 
for any escape, to And the thick stems the invisible trenches 
the countless branches twine their hands round him and the 
madman; and but deride him in the voice of the gusty wind 
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and the hisamg rain. ^' It was a mercy to kill them,'' lie 
added. 

<' Oh, that was it, was it?" cried the speaker drawing hack. 
*' SLa ! ha ! Come on then," and he turned partly round. ^* Are 
ye coming ? " 

Bromsgrove did not answer. 

'* Are ye coming I say)" repeated the speaker. 

Bromsgrove only slunk the closer among the willows. 

" Why don't ye come?" he cried making his way toward him. 
*' Ye maun come " he added more excitedly, " and put life into 
thae two — ^he is clean gone — ^all three together!" 

The spot did seem bare, except of willows and rank grass, 
as the speaker continued in an agony,— 

*^ He has done me again. Hey, the black deevil ! It is my 
own feiult all o' it. I should ha'e put him i' the river and 
drowned the deevil himself That is why God Almiirhty sent 
him and made him dangle tiiae two before me, an^ wL sic' 
a deevil I couldn'a tak' the hint. Where is he? Making them 
feel altogether like a hare and pheasant. Where is he? — 
chucking them in my face. God Almighty give me the chance 
again and I shall, do it." 

Kepeating these words he stamped about with increasing 
energy till, slipping into a trench and tumbling on his hands, 
he felt a coat and waistcoat. 

He indeed held Bromsgrove who, leaning against the stump 
of a willow wiiiithe game imder him, had felt it sink, and sink- 
ing with it had laid himself in a muddy trench where favoured 
by the storm he* had covered his: bulky person with the rank 
herbage. 

Seizing his victim with the right hand the speaker exclaimed 
while he took off his hat with the left, — 

" I ha'e him again. This is a mighty work for one poor man 
to do, and I must be about it or I would stop and say my 
prayers." 

''Let me go Handyside" cried the helpless Bromsgrove 
clinging to the stump while the violent pullsof his pursuer were 
tearing off his arms. " 111 hoUoah to the keeper, let me go." 

" He speaks again" cried his tormentor exiiltingly. "I am 
all right now. I'll put all deevil. out o- me and drown l^iwi 
this time Lord." 

" You'll make a deevil of me if you pull like thi^ you fool " 
cried Bromsgrove. ** Hoi — ght !" he screamed as the stem tore 
away, and in an agony he clutched violently at twigs and 
grass while he rose on to his pursuer's powerful shoulders and 
waa carried across the bit of open* He dropped the stump 
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now stained with the blood of the game and the next mbment 
above the turmoil of the elements rose the cry of, — 

"Keeper! keeper!" 

As regardless alike of struggle and of shout the madman 
carried Bromsgrove feet foremost toward the river. 

Trusting at first to shouts, the wind among the segs made 
him seize on twigs and withies till the smooth black surface 
of the river itself close before him, sharpened his wits and he 
cried, — 

"111 put life into those two set me down. I will" he con- 
tinued with wild energy as his tormentor- paused. " Set me 
down and see." 

There was a moment's hesitatijon in which Bromsgrove lay 
in perfect stillness perceiviug that the least sign of unwilling- 
ness to be drowned would inevitably bring that fate upon 
him. 

However much Bromsgrove's life was built upon the maxim^ 
" Every man for himself," and however philosophically even 
he might bear the inevitable he was certainly not to be envied,, 
as his hands twitched nervously to clutch an. alder branch, 
close by while he durst not let them even move toward th© 
object of their agonized desire: 

A minute of fearful suspense and the madman turned quietly 
round, and with as much gentleness as toward a child set^ 
Bromsgrove upon his feet saying, — 

" Then ye will give both of them back, will yel" 

But now a rustling along the river tirack and a shower of rain*- 
drops flung on the two men brought the tall form of the keeper 
between them; and Bromsgrove triumphantly leapt back among 
the leafy stems shouting,^ — 

"Quick! quick!" while the madman, startled at the unex- 
pected rush, stepped back upon the river's edge and totter- 
ing fell into it perhaps overbalanced by a touch from the 
keeper. His head struck the bqat and he sank and Broms* 
grove springing forward cried as he rubbed his arms and his 
side, " It's Handyside keeper. Look out. He's as mad as a 
wild beast. They have done it this time. He has almost broken 
my back. There he is! there he is!" he now cried seizing 
the keeper's arm who leapt into the boat while Bromsgrove 
added, " he's down again !" 

The keeper hung ovei' the side; Bromsgrove ceased his 
rubbing and while both strained their eyes in the darkness, 
the keeper darted forward and seized something below him, 
and the madman's head was held above water. 

" Take care ! take care !" cried Bromsgrove starting back as 
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the keeper endeavouring to raise him the boat rolled over and 
the figure disappeared. 

"Doan*t make such a noise" cried the keeper. "He be 
stunned." 

"I'll help then" said Bromsgrove as he leapt into the boat 
and in the darkness fell along the bottom, so rocking it that 
the keeper lost his hold, and only saved his unconscious 
burden by a second dart of the band, wetting his arm to the 
shoulder. 

Bromsgrove now struggling to rise, the keeper fastened his 
left hand on his throat crying between his teeth, — 

"You cowardly hoand, you'd make me droon the man 
would you! Help me lift him in. Quick get up" and a 
sudden movement of his toe toward Bromsgrove died aw^ay 
into a violent push with his hand as he added, — 

"If he drops I'll swear it were you. Afore heaven I will. 
His wife shall not say * That cussed keeper drooned the old 
mon. 

Bromsgrove blind with astonishment slowly and angrily put 
out his hand and helped saying, — 

" One would fejicy he was your mate. Job Brown." 

" Ye were wiser to keep a civil tongue Muster Bromsgrove, 
you chicken hearted mon " cried the keeper his latent anger 
bursting out as they laid the wet and senseless body in the boat. 
" This be a dark silent place " he continued. " If ony bad 
names coom o* this, one mon might mak' peace for the other." 

Bromsgrove sat sullen and speechless, and the keeper 
unlocking the boat rowed it up the river and in ten minutes 
it grazed against the Hall steps, and without asking questions 
Bromsgrove raised the senseless body with the keeper. 

They walked slowly across the lawn to the Hall and laid the 
body on a seat, and while Bromsgrove searched for matches 
the keeper rubbed diligently. 

" He doan't stir " cried the keeper at last rising on his feet 
while Bromsgrove crossed the Hall shading the lighted lamp 
with his hand. 

They gazed in silence at the body so pale in the dim light 
when Bromsgrove cried, — 

" Help me with him into the room yonder. That *s it man. I 
saw a quiver I '11 swear ; up with him. We won't have another 
business like Tom Dill's — ^hey keeper? Ha ! ha ! They say 
your predecessor lost his life for that lark — don't they?" 

The body laid on the sofa, the keeper settled down again to 
his task and Handyside was soon stripped and rubbed and 
wrapped in the blankets from Bromsgrove' s bed. 
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" Maybe he'll get his senses after this shock " said Broms- 
grove as they now watched him. 

" More loikely the little he had will be dashed oot of him " 
said the keeper. 

"The longest way round may be the shortest way home 
then" continued Bromsgrove "you'll help me with him to 
Candlish's ? But darn it all — certificates !" 

" Have a drop of brandy old man?" the keeper now cried rais- 
ing Handyside's head and getting him a teaspoonfal. 

"Dam it! I have Solmes' certificate in my pocket" cried 
Bromsgrove slapping his forehead and taking out his pocket 
book. " ITot signed^ by jingo and dated wrong," and turning 
round he added, "the wet clothes here? I'll rout up the 
kitchen ^t^ and put them to dry. Don't spare the brandy 
man," and he hurried off with the clothes. 

As he closed the door Handyside opened his eyes and stared 
vacantly around crying, — 

"Where am I glide wife?" and he again sank back and 
closed his eyes. The keeper held the brandy to his lips ; 
but Handyside pushed it away, and raised himself on his 
elbow and again looked round, then putting his hand to his 
head said, — 

" I've got a blow here somehow. It is all verra strange. 
I'm always dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, one strange thing 
and then another. I could fancy now I was in the auld room 
at Crowsfoot where I was often with Mr. Griffith (him that I 
have lost). "Who is here?" he continued shading his eyes 
with his hands. " Why ye are the keeper I reckon, aren't 
ye 1 " he cpntinued staring at the keeper. " I ha'e seen ye 
often about. How odd it is I dream of the auld room and put 
in the new keeper — it was him we called old Blunderbuss 
then," and here Handyside fell back on the couch. The 
keeper again raised his head persuading him to take another 
spoonful of brandy. 

Bromsgrove now returning with an overcoat and a hat, 
whispered, — 

" Asleep 1 " 

" Yes," answered the keeper. 

" Come then old man," continued Bromsgrove, " have a bit 
of supper then get the fly ready .^' 

" How aboot thae sairtefecates?" said the keeper. 

" I must see the doctors. We'll rout 'em up " said Broms- 
grove. " Should we wake our driver]" 

" Billy Skriggs will be of no use to-night. He alius gets a 
drop too much here" said the keeper. 
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** The deace he does !" exchumed BromsgioTe. " Then you 
must go keeper. Here's mj hand old man " he added. ** Yoii 
abused me a bit to-nighi." 

** What should I tcJ^e your hand for?" said the keeper. 

** To make up old scores and begin new " answered Broms- 
grove. ''Dam it then I'll have Job in your place and he 
won't spare you I reckon; come give me your hand" he con- 
tinued leaning across the table. 

The keeper paused, then lifting his heavy hand put it in 
Bromsgrove's saying, — 

'' Well take it muster and let by-gones be by-gones; there be 
a bit of a bond atween us here I reckon" and he pointed to the 
form on the so&. 

" And you'll say amen to this old man " said Bromsgrove 

by being- dark. You understand me ?" 

I can say amen that way without much forcing of my 
t<Migue " answered the keeper. 

Bromsgrove nodded with a look which said either, I will be 
nasty in spite of this^ or, I can be nasty if I please, the keeper 
scarcely knew which, and then said, — 

'' It will take two hours to reach Oandlish's. What time 
does the old woman get up?" 

" About six " said the keeper. 

" We'll be away afc four" said Bromsgrove; " sooner if he's 
»eady." 

Bromsgrove lefb^ the room and in twenty minutes returned 
with Handyside's clothes quite dry. 

He put down the clothes and seating himself in the arm 
ehair dozed beside the keeper. 

For the next four hours all was quiet; and then with the 
moonlight streaming through the window Handyside woke. 
He rubbed his eyes and stared at the walls lined with old oak 
panelling and with deer's heads and horns and an old gun 
stand opposite the massive chimney-piece which stretched &om 
floor to ceiling and strode across two iron dogs beside which 
Bromsgrove and the keeper slept. 

He rose on his elbow and Bromsgrove starting up saw 
Handyside staring at him as he cried, — 

'' It is the cheating mon." 

" If ye call me ugly names " said Bromsgrove with feigned 
indignation, kicking the keeper ** ye can't expect me to find 
the child for ye." 

" Alice and Griffith both " cried Handyside. " It is both 
of them." 

" Aye aye " said Bromsgrove. 
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Handyside looked down absorbed. He then raised his eyes 
and shook his head and said, — 

" Ah, I remember so little — so verra little !" and then he 
fell back again on the couch addiag, — " I have lost Alice — 
that I know — ^but I know no more." 

'^ Eat a bit of this?" said Bromsgrove and he took some food 
from the table. 

He paused as he was going, but seeing Handyside's eyes 
closed he summoned courage and fed him with small pieces. 

The fly was now got ready and Bromsgrove, who had kept 
watch outside, re-entered with the keeper as Handyside, 
roused himself and cried " Gude-wife," while wonder again 
shone from his dreamy eyes. 

Screwing up his courage Bromsgrove now brought Handy- 
side's clothes saying,— 

"You are coming Handyside — ^to Alice and Griffith? The 
fly is waiting. Put on your clothes." 

Handyside rose helpless and child-like. 

He put on his clothes looking curiously round rather than 
observing Bromsgrove while he muttered, — 

" Thae apples were farmer Musgrove's. He gave 'em me. 
I did not steiil them squire. Mr. Griffith — ^is it Mr. Grffith? 
Some one knows thaA. You ask him." 

The overcoat and hat were now handed which Handyside 
pushed back ; when Bromsgrove saying, — 

" I have got them for you to see Alice in," he put them on ob- 
serving them from time to time as if he scarcely knew himself. 

Wondering at his strange docility Bromsgrove led him to 
the table, and while he h^ped hiznself to bread and meat 
and the keeper to grog, he induced Handyside again to eat, 
and then talong his arm led him away^ the keeper following. 

As they got into the fly Handyside said, — 

" Thae are verra odd things which come to me — now every 
day. I am real glad to hear ye tell of Alice — ^let alone G^riffith 
— ^for I do pine for both; whether Alice is whole or has a 
broken leg altogether puzzles me; but among all thae queer 
things the verra queerest is to And ye showing bowels o' 
mercy to me as if I were a child. I can't almost believe I am 
starting wi' you on that golden journey; for the Lord's mercy 
and His loving kindness is over all his creatures." 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

DISCOVERED. 

Dr. Solmes was at castle-crowned Heidelberg set in wooded 
hills and washed by the shallow ITecker, when a fortnight after 
Handyside's disappearance he received the following letter : — 

" Rhtdon Bank, 27th September. 

*' Deab Dr. SoLHESy 

" I have news which makes me look at the almanao and 
long for your return. 

*' Dr. Qreme has told you of the storm which raged on the nisht follow- 
ing the search (^hen Mr. Heath took such an wMve part) obUterating 
all the traces he had found. 

'* We had given the poor old man up. Dear little Alice had indeed 
been sent home to charm him back, but in vain. 

** To console the little delicate child, who cried pityfuUy at going to no 
grandpapa, Mr. Heath went in search of a pair of bantams, and was 
standing as it grew dusk yesterday on the bridge at Ashthom, when 
below him he saw some boys fishing out of the Hall boat— but here is Mr. 
Heath himself who will relate how completely we are at our wits' end. 

''Mrs. Solmes teUs me she wrote you yesterday all the domestic news. 
I grieve to think how much you will be troubled at Anne's illness after 
your hopes about her. Little John's good luck, as Mrs. Solmes related 
it to me, will have taken you by surprise, but he's a good lad, clever too in 
my opinion as you know, and honest we all think, so I am quite indifferent 
about more than seeing him at work at something he likes. 

" One bit of personal news I must not forget. Little Khydon Bank 
Bobby woke me this morning from my window sill with the song of loud 
apology for his lazy neglect during the hot summer, as I foretold he would. 

'* Hoping very soon to have a long talk with you personally and find 
that you are gratified with th& progress in all ways of your patient, 

''Believe me, &ar Dr. Solmes, 

"Yours truly, 

" Grace Thornton." 

Accompanying this letter was the following from Ernest : — 

" B.HYD0N Bank, 27iA September. 

"Dear Dr. Solmes, 

"I hurried to Miss Thornton to say I would write, and find her 
writing. 

" I will take up my narrative ii^ere she left it. 

' ' While I watched on the bridge, thinking that the lock after all need not 
have prevented Handyside's being .drowned from the boat, there was a 
hurried movement and the boys pulled vigorously for the shore leaping 
into the osier bed, whose geography is now so familiar to me^ without 
&stening up the boat. 

" My surprise at the sudden arrest of the.tranquil splash of oars, so 
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hannoiiioTis with the sunset, was increased as I saw the keeper and a 
stout short man like Bromserove give chase in the osier bed. 

** It was dusk and none of us very distinguishable. 

** Familiar as the osier bed seemed to the Doys it appeared still more so 
to the keeper — ^they were quickly caught, and crying vehemently held 
one in eacn powerful hand. 

" I ran off the bridse, unseeD myself but observant of Broms.s^ove's 
stout stick prominent above the leaves as he cried, seizins one of the bDys, — 

'* * You loosed the boat a fortnight ago ! This is the boy, keeper ? ' 

" The keeper (who, fix)m his pOM^er origin or some other cause is said to 
shield every one from Bromsgrove) did not answer ; when Bromsgrove 
leaning in my direction his words became perfectly audible through the 
leafy branches, — 

<* * You fool — ^the morning we took the old man to Candlish'a Don't 
you remember. Look at his cap : we saw him as we crossed Ashthom 
Brieve ? ' 

" Here were words I 

" It was a resurrection. 

'* Handy side, our old friend Handyside was not dead f 

^* I hid mys^ a moment, the blaze of facts so startled me, but hearing 
the stick now descend and the shrill cries Ipushed my way into the 
group and accused Bromsgrove of kidnapping Handyside; 

** He let go the boy, who with his companion sneaked away and 
then, by the movements among the willows, I could see ran rapidly. 

<* Bromsgrove tried to brazen out the fsusts but I had caught Candlish's 
name, and he confessed, and even boasted of his deeds. 

** This morning Mrs. Handyside and myself visited Handyside and 
found him admitted in the name of Handcock, but woefully changed. 
Whether he knew us or not is doubtful. Candlish himself wamea us 
not to mention Bromsgrove. 

''I am sure you will excuse me doctor, that a card of yours I for- 
tunately had should have opened for us the sealed door of the prison. 
I utterly distrust Dr. Candlish — ^you probably know how far justifiably 
— and I am quite sure unless Handyside be at once rescued there will 
not remain a hope of hds recovery. 

•* Pray teU us how to proceed. 

** Yours truly, 

"Ernbst Heath." 

On the afternoon of the following day Ernest had a telegram 
directing him with Mrs. Handyside to meet the doctor at the 
asylum on the following day. 

This they did, and what occnred the reader will understand 
on perusing the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

RESCUE. 



" I HAVE the greatest dread of doing mischief under the idea 
of making an example" sadd Dr. Solmes, a week after his return, 
as he sat with Thornton in his private room at Bhydon Bank, 
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'' Dear ! dear !'' exclaiined Thornton. " This is diamond cut 
diamond. Ha ! ha ! And Candlish really thinks Handyside 
may come round 1 You got him away two or three days 
ago?" 

" !N'early a week " said Dr. Solmes. " Yes he does plainly. 
Candlish is clever, but too fond of the gold. He was to have 
a round sum when Handyside finished the loom." 

" Was he 1 " said Thornton. "Dear ! dear ! this w diamond 
cut diamond. Has Ernest come back 9 You think he may 
return to work in a week or two ? " 

" He is resolved " said Dr. Solmes. " We must see how he 
gets on." 

The lock of the door now turned in Thornton's hand and 
Ernest entered. 

" Mr. Thornton !" he exclaimed while Dr. Solmes rose to 
shake hands. 

"Aye! aye! Mr. Thornton" said Thornton. "The old man. 
Have you been successful ? '' he added in an undertone nodding 
and smiling. 

Ernest looked towards Dr. Solmes, while Thornton touched 
his shoulder saying, — 

" Oh, I know " and he bit his lip slapping Ernest with one 
hand while he spoke behind the other. 

Ernest again looked distressfully at Dr. Solmes who said, — 

" I sent for Mr. Thornton about this very matter Mr. Heath. 
Have you succeeded 1 " 

" Quite " said Ernest. " I have got a good out-of-the-world 
cottage for Handyside, and left him in it." 

" You have done all this capitally " said Dr. Solmes. 

" I have done my best " said Ernest looking intently at 
Thornton who gazed with a glow of approval. " I am indeed 
most anxious to win back the old man's sanity." 

" Take care of the old man. Surely surely " said Thornton in 
reply to Ernest's gaze, as he turned on his heel into the window. 

"You've seen nothing of Bromsgiove since you've been 
away, I suppose 1" said Dr. Solmes. 

" l^ot anything " said Ernest. 

" Excuse me one moment '* said Thornton stepping confiden- 
tially to Dr. Solmes. 

<' Is Candlish on our side 1 Is he frightened enough, I mean, 
to play with usi" 

" I cautioned him " said Dr. Solmes. 

"That's good" said Thornton. "How they have burnt 
their fingers. I interrupt " and he walked toward. the window 
but turned saying with great glee, " Bromsgrove brought 
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you some game, didn't he Heath ? You must excuse me, in- 
deed you must." 

" He did " said Ernest., 

" A brace of pheasalits I think 1 " continued Thornton, " and 
Handyside has flown ! It will break his heart. Fine ones I 
hope. Ha ! ha ! — He was in a great quandary, hey 1 " and he bit 
his lip, " I've got the cause of his quandary here — catises I 
should say " and he fingered something in his pocket. " It 
has been no walking over the course for Bromsgrove, has it 
Day boy] So he was troubled when he brought the game?" 

" He seemed much troubled " said Ernest, looking backward 
and forward from Thornton to Dr. Solmes. " Oh, Mr. Thorn- 
ton !" he continued stepping toward him " you don't know how 
this whole matter troubles me. Poor Handyside's illness and 
all the devilry against him which Bromsgrove's manner assured 
me he must have practised." 

" This is grand " cried Thornton clapping his hands. 

" Not that any very ingenious roguery can have been neces- 
sary to secure Handyside's detention " continued Ernest. 

"Ingenious! No" cried Thornton slapping his pocket, 
laughing and showing the comer of a paper. " There 's the 
roguery. Ha! ha!" 

Ernest looked on the ground angry and vexed when Thorn- 
ton, biting his finger and stooping down and peeping into his 
face, looked at Dr. Solmes saying " We can trust him " and 
burst out with, " Forged certificates ! Two certificates, both 
forged ! — by Bromsgrove. Dr. Solmes gave this identical one 
to Bromsgrove — ^unsigned " and Thornton holding the certifi- 
cates before him laughed low watching Ernest. 

Ernest looked angry and annoyed at Dr. Solmes who said, — 

" I don't think they can be in better hands Mr. Heath." 

"We have him hip and thigh now" cried Thornton slapping 
Ernest on the shoulder, who still watched I>r. Solmes. " If he 
dares stir or interfere again we will bowl him over at once." 

" I don't wish to meddle or make between the firms of 
Thornton and Truman " continued Dr. Solmes " not in the 
least. In choosing you and Mr. Thornton I have but chosen 
the best instruments for the work of curing Handyside — this 
you know Mr. Heath. Should the game play into your hands 
we can't help it, can we ? It is life and death to Handyside, 
whose interests are in my hands, to keep all business away at 
present, above all to keep invisible that destroyer of his 
coming sanity Bromsgrove. You know this yourself Mr. 
Heath." 

" Oh quite well Dr. Solmes " said Ernest sadly. 
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And if securing tliis absolute quietness for him tells for 
yonr firm " continued Dr. Solmes. 

" I can't but lament somehow or other" said Ernest inter- 
rupting him '' that the interests of ' our firm' are thought of 
at alL Mr. Thornton must excuse me." 

'^ Excuse !" exclaimed Thornton taking his arm as Dr. 
Solmes opening the door said again, — 

'' If to cure my patient tells for your firm it cannot be a sub- 
ject of lamentation, rather of rejoicing " and the doctor bowed 
and Thornton and Ernest left. 

There was something in the tone of this last remark as well 
as its substance which sank down into Ernest's heart, and 
took the gilding from the world and life. 

Was it then an actual gain that men's self-interest should be 
tagged to all they did ? Was he the fooll — ^the fool, the fool; 
in becoming absorbed in the mere rescue and preservation of 
Handyside, could he really in the least resemble that booby in 
architecture who measured the beauty of an- object by its use- 
lessness ? 

This vein of thought made Ernest sensitive to Thornton's 
next words spoken amid suppressed amusement. 

" Excuse you my dear fellow ! of course I will a hundred 
times. As for Handyside I pity him with all my soul. Why 
your uncle was eager to sell till this last flash in the pan came ; 
and now Handyside is spirited away for we don't know how 
long, and Bromsgrove made dumb; Dr. Solmes is all right 
and reftises even to inquire where you have hidden him ; and 
so, in poor Handyside's own interest it will go hard but that 
we redeem all, get hold of our loom and kick off the chains of 
these rascally Masters for ever. Ha ! ha ! God bless you my 
man " and Thornton went away. 

Handyside again forgotten and this selfish gain the one 
glory Thornton also threw round him^ ! 

" Was he surprised at these things ?'" He did not know, 
but he was broken-hearted. 

His first thought was Grace — ^but her influenee 1 Ah ! It 
was this influence which had surrounded him lately and to 
what a dream of life, at variance with the world's ways, it was 
leading him! 

That all hung together no one could deny. The faith that 
love should rule now and always but gathered round the sort 
of wife and no wife theory which plainly (he must think) was 
Grace's fort — her castle — her stronghold — the very source and 
centre of her life (if indeed she were not a mere bubble). 

Could she be right! Should our life be built now at once 
for eternity] — be built at once on relationships never to 
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perish? Is eternity round about us even to-day, only waiting 
the opening of our eyes to feel its brilliant bonds, and the wil- 
lingness of our hands to do its holy work ? If so, then is the 
selfish side of business, in spite of all men may say, mere dross, 
and like all selfishness to the wise eye, non-existent as a motive ! 

Grace herself, perchance, if she heard him would not recog- 
nize his words, but they were her words — ^her soul within him 
speaking. 

Oh ! was this all a dream 1 — this gorgeous show ! — this grand 
drapery of clouds — this bowing down, of angelhood till it treads 
and nourishes earth; can earth — the dirty drossy earth of to- 
day — become engulphed in heaven, as the theory he is drinking 
in from Grace so plainly declares] or is it all a dream? 

Ernest seized his hat and walked away among trees and hills 
and fields and rivers and beneath, clouds, to weary out his ex- 
citement and see whether indeed the talking world of nature 
could possibly echo to his own mad soul above the voices of men, 

" Heaven is about us and its- bonds the only bonds we must 
admit; its work the only work we must do, now, and for ever." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TWO SUITORS. 

Ernest was away all day, dined at a country inn and 
returned in the dusk of a chill evening. 

Walking eagerly into Grace's room he noted the flicker of 
a fire on the walls and through the window by which she sat 
the dim majestic clouds of sunset, when a tall form rose from 
beside her and he found his hand in Truman's. 

" I am come a suppliant for help Ernest '* he said " and 
Miss Thornton, who I suspect knows your mind better than 
any one, assures me you will give it." 

" How can I help uncle 1 " said Ernest dismayed. 

" Sit down " said Truman resuming; his seat and placing a 
chair, which Ernest moved slightly, bringing it close to one 
end of Grace's couch where her arm rested. 

" I must tell you" continued Truman. "I really need make 
no concealment; I have had many and great losses." 

" I am sorry " said Ernest huskily, and with a prescience of 
a turning point in his life. 

" Of your sympathy I am sure," said Truman, '* but I want 
more practical aid." 

Ernest sat silent, resting his head on his hand, and his 
elbow on the back of his chair, which soon Grace's hand either 
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touched or was so near that the free flow of magnetism drew 
his heart there. 

He was almost confused with this joy as he said eagerly, — 

" Indeed I will give — all — all that is possible." 

"You say * possible !*" said Truman. 

" Will help most gladly wherever my duty permits " con- 
tinued Ernest. 

" But there is no clashing here " said Grace. " There 
should be none." 

" This is not a time for many thanks " said Truman, with a 
tremulousness Ernest heard or fancied, " or I should have to 
draw deeply in your favour Miss Thornton. But I fear 
Ernest perceives my need more plainly than you. There is a 
difficulty. I met Thornton just now, your father; and Ernest 
he offers seven hundred pounds for the Handysid^in hard 
cash, and I can hardly doubt will give me a thousand. He 
says he desires to help me ! I mention this before Miss 
Thornton because I really want her advice. Now Ernest you 
know quite well — as well as I do — what such an oflfer means 
— such an offer for an abortive machine. It means — 

" He knows how to complete the loom." 

There was a pause, and Truman so cleared his throat that 
Ernest fancied his eyes were full of tears; and the little hand 
moved and the fingers tightened, but still so slightly that 
Ernest could not resolve whether consciously to Gi*ace or 
not. 

" It seems hard " said Truman (tremulously now without 
doubt) " to be so near the saving hand and yet so far away. 
You know I am right about Thornton." 

" Mr. Thornton may think he can complete it " said Ernest. 

"Well. Yes" said Truman "rather more than think — 
Thornton — I speak in all gentleness and love — ^must be very 
sure. IsnH he so Ernest 1" 

Again the fingers contracted as Ernest answered, — 

" I have been away from business a long while uncle." 

Truman heaved a deep sigh and rose. He walked into the 
window and the fast fading light revealed violently-repressed 
emotion as he again seated himself and said, — 

" I feel the rebuke. It is doubtless right now from the 
nephew, and at one time the almost son. Still this invention 
is mine, and I am by no means bound to sell even for a fabulous 
price. Does it not seem hard " he continued, again leaning 
forward and speaking with eagerness "that Thornton, seeing 
his way to complete a mere subordinate part should swallow 
the whole V* A look in Grace's face turned toward the dying 
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colour on the clouds made Truman add, " Does it not Miss 
Thornton ]" 

" Indeed Mr. Truman you must not ask me " said Grace. 
" I am no woman of business." 

" But a woman such as you are" said Truman, "you think it 
very hard V and Truman rose and moved toward her. 

" Indeed. Indeed. I^know not how to offer an opinion " 
said Grace entreatingly. " Business puzzles me — seems such 
a grasping thing. Your nephew and I quite agree there " she 
added turning to Ernest, who looked on the ground. 

" Then why regard it longer 1" said Truman losing sense in 
his eagerness. " Why not act on what you believe? Why be 
bound by trammels you despise 1 Ernest — Miss Thornton — 
I am a ruined man unless this loom saves me. Coltscray — ^all 
gone. I would say this to no one else — or every chance — even 
this loom would be devoured. May I have the lamp Miss 
Thornton]" he continued ; and Ernest rang the bell, while 
Truman pulled some papers out of his pocket, and the light 
coming showed Ernest a drawing. 

" It is the Handyside " he said. While Ernest held it to 
the lamp Truman stood closely observing and Grace lay on the 
couch her eyes rivetted on the two. 

There was silence, broken only by Truman's uneasy move- 
ments and by the crumpling of paper. 

Replying to Ernest's inquiries Truman theit pored over the 
drawing with him. 

At last Ernest handed it back saying, — 

" It is beautiful 1 I have never seen it so fitirly before — 
beautiful ! What a wonderful fellow Handyside i» ! " and he 
turned toward the window. 

Truman watched him, saying at last, — 

" Can you complete it 1" 

"Certainly not right off" said Ernest speaking from the 
window. 

"Will you study it ?" said Truman. 

" Mr, Thornton would object " answered Ernest. 

Truman took one or two steps and added, — 

" You know the looms in Thornton's secret rooms 1" 

" Quite well " said Ernest from the window. 

" Would any part of any of those looms complete it?" said 
Truman looJaig from under his eyebrows. ^ 

" I do not think I should answer " said Ernest. 

" Bromsgrove then nmst help " said Truman rolling up the 
drawing ; and adding as he undid it again, " Bromsgrove is 
utterly stunned in some way — he fails me. Geoffirey has become 
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a gambler or something. Here's a fortune !" he continued, 
holding up the open drawing "my salvation . — Ernest !" he 
added putting a hand on each shoulder as he led him to the 
lamp, and leant peering intently into his fietce thus brightly 
illumined, " do you know loom No. 5 in the secret rooms V 

There was no quiver, no look of equivocation as Ernest 
said, — 

" I know nothing about it of which I am at liberty to speak." 

Truman watched him a moment, and then pushed him away 
not violently but so suddenly that Ernest clutched the table, 
making the lamp shake, while Truman exclaimed, — 

"What I want is there. I know it. I'll go and lug it out 
of those rooms ;" and then he said, turning round and facing 
Ernest, and clapping his hands together so that the drawing 
became partly crushed " Ernest ! Ernest ! will you help me 1 
—Then 111 go to Handyside ! " 

To Ernest's steady gaze Truman's haggard look now became 
painfully evident, smiting him with grief -as he exclaimed, — 

" Mr. Truman ! Uncle ! How could you kill a man to 
save your moneyi " 

" My money !" exclaimed Truman. " It is my position, my 
name, my life — everything. Money ! — You have studied loom 
No. 5 particularly — Bromsgrove has it from Swift. Sketch 
what is wanted here." 

Ernest stood between Grace and Truman, with his side face 
toward Grace and held out his left hand as if protecting her 
while Grace's gaze was rivetted alone on Ernest. 

There was a pause which was broken by Grace's eager gentle 
voice saying, — 

" Ernest !" 

Ernest looked at her for a moment and then continued, — 

" You know uncle " 

Again Grace's voice in the same tone saying, — 

"Ernest!" 

" Then " said Truman " Handyside shall be tormented." 

" You cannot " cried Ernest lifting his hand ; when 

Grace rose from the couch and throwing her arms about him 
pulled down his hand and whispered. 

Ernest listened, undid her hands, and pushed h^* away, 
gazing into the eager loving beseeching eyes ; while the little 
fingers moved nervously more and more back upon his 
shoulders and she repeated, shaking her head slowly, — 

•*' Yes, you and I. He is your uncle. We will go together." 

At this moment the door opened and Thornton came in, 
looking round as if he scented a strange air. 
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Ernest put Grace slowly on the sofa and went to him saying, 

" Your daughter and I are going to Handyside on my uncle's 
behalf." 

" Oh ! Ah ! Hey ! what did you say V* cried Thornton, 
with his hand behind his ear. 

But Ernest now addressed Truman saying, — 

"Will you trust us]" 

" Gladly " said Truman, " to see Handyside, and bring back 
the machinery we want]" 

" If we can . Yes " said Ernest. 

But now Thornton stepped between Truman and Ernest, 
and said, in a low voice, pushing Ernest toward the lamp, — 

" He is finding out the cover ]" 

" He thinks Handyside still at Candlish's I believe " said 
Ernest. 

"But he is pressing you hardi" said Thornton studying 
Ernest's »face with the utmost intentness. 

" Not at all " said Ernest. 

" But ypu think this safest?" cried Thornton moving nearer 
the lamp and taking Ernest with him. 

" I think it right and good " exclaimed Ernest. 

" For goodness' sake " cried Thornton "do omit those words ! 
You think it safest ]" 

" I can't say " said Ernest pausing to find words. " Safest ! 
I haven't a thought of safest. Anything we do risk we should ;" 
and then speaking so that Truman stepped forward while 
Thornton just turned his head and saw him, he continued, 
" the loom is my uncle's, Handyside is devoted to his firm, 
myself- and your daughter have a power with Handyside no 
one else has, and it is most important to my uncle to complete 
the loom." 

Thornton heaved a puzzled sigh and drawing Ernest farther 
away said,— 

" But is this the seifest course ? You must answer that un- 
equivocally. Truman should never have looked at this loom 
you know quite well. Answer me unequivocally." 

" Mr. Thornton " said Ernest with a deep sigh " what can I 
say ] My uncle has helped me all my life " 

" Well ! well !" cried Thornton, pushing him away and 
looking round at Truman. "I dare say you are right," adding 
in a lower voice " I must conclude, then, it- is safest ;" and he 
was turning to Truman, when Ernest seized his hand and said 
vehemently, — 

" Mr. Thornton will you understand 1" 
But Thornton shook him off exclaiming, — 
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" You like this plan Truman ?" 

''You quite understand uncle'' said Ernest interrupting 
him '' I am to be Handyside's mouth and fingers and to get 
him to speak and draw through me if I can, — ^be the deadest 
thing myself in the whole transaction/' 

" That's of course " said Thornton looking at Truman. 

" I thank you greatly, and Miss Thornton too" said Truman. 

While Thornton said, — 

" May I have a few words in the waiting-room Truman?" 

" Certainly "• said Truman. ** I '11 follow in a moment," and 
Thornton went out saying to himself,— 

" Ernest is getting the deepest man of business — I could 
almost fia.ncy him a perfect hypocrite," while Truman said in 
Ernest's ear, — 

" Loom No» 5. You'll not forget. Handyside will remem- 
ber all about it were he as mad as a wild beast. I'll make it 
up to you Ernest, or Amelia for me " he added with a smile. 

Ernest could only look on the ground saying almost angrily, 

" I must do precisely as I have said uncle. Nothing else 
whatever;" while Truman following Thornton nodded blandly 
to Ernest who came and sat beside Gi'ace stroking her head 
and her hands as. if in a dream ; at last he said, '' Do you un- 
derstand Grace I " 

" Partly " said Grace. 

« Mr. Thornton thinks, loom No. 5 has parts in it which will 
complete the Handyside. Mr. Truman has found this out, and 
is sure Mr. Thornton knows that this is so." Ernest paused, 
and then continued. " Your father — to say the least — ^rejoices 
over — our — careful removal of Handyside because he sees in 
it a means of procuring the loom." 

Grace's hands became firmly clasped as he proceeded. 

" And my uncle thinks this jdan — ^your plan, not mine — 
invented to enable me to complete the loom from No. 5, by 
calling it Handyside's work." 

" Ernest !*^ cried Grace looking beseechingly into his face, 
but he proceeded merely shaking his head, — 

'^ And not an angel from heaven would seem able to persuade 
them — (what shall I say?) — that action on undiluted love and 
pity is even conceivable." 

" How extraordinary !" cried Grace. '* Papa must be pining 
because I am away." 

" Ah !" said Ernest with a sigh, "I don't know." 

" Oh Ernest, how sad all this isj" exclaimed Grace. 

" Ah ! indeed," said Ernest, " as sad as sad can be. I have 
been greatly troubled all this morning. Have you not missed 
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me ? I know yon have. I had to walk away from you and 
came rushing in here with a catalogue of things I fancied 
would cause a life's discussion but you settled them all at 
once when you put your hands on my shoulders. As soon as 
we had resolved on this visit my path of life was cut out and 
there is but one thing wanted to seal my purpose." 

And he looked at Grace with a look so nearly worshipful 
that she almost unconsciously held out her lips and he stooped 
and kissed them with deep tenderness. 

It was a wonderful kiss, one that satisfied Grace and yet 
dissatisfied. 

There was a long pause. 

Then Ernest said, — 

" I hear for almost the first time the call to prayer (it is 
that I meant)/' and Grace's heart sank within her yet rose again 
as Ernest fell on his knees and buried his face on the sofa by 
her side. And in a little while she heard, — 

"Oh God! I am thine — ^thine only — thine forever. Strengthen 
me that I may indeed bid the world farewell — all plans farewell 
which are laid for earth only." 

Here Ernest paused to hear in a deep tearful tremulous 
voice just overhead, — 

" Oh Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the world !" 

The voice ceased and Ernest continued, — 

" Turn me toward Thee that I may see in thy sacrifice the 
true solution of all doubt — ^may perceive through it how God 
in human form wins salvation for laen." 

And then the voice again said with increased depth and 
earnestness, — 

" Oh Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the world !" 

And Ernest continued, — 

" Grant us thy peace, and give us power like thyself to 
bear straight onward on the hoHest course we see, fearless and 
careless for we have Thee to aid and guide." 

Again a pause and again,t — 

" Oh Lamb of God that takest away the sins of the world !" 

And Ernest continued, — 

" Thee the Infinite, Thee the Maker and Creator, Thee 
all-powerful yet using no coercion but bearing all, enduring 
all, succouring all, loving all, leading all thy creatures Thee- 
ward by self-sacrifice and love; Thee we worship, bidding us 
run unto Thee and find shelter, — ^bidding us denude ourselves 
of self-hood and receive all from Thee the Lamb, — bidding 
us not trust in anything of ours but in thy boundless 
power thou Son of God, — ^bidding us bear straight onward, 
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doubting nothing, fearing nothing, distrusting nothing because 
Thou the crucified hcust borne our sins as sins and shown us 
we need but own that all we have and do is thine and be- 
coming infants thus, lose all our sins for ever." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The following day Ernest went to Crowtaire, called at 
Truman's mill and accompanied him to see the Handyside. 

The room was locked and Bromsgrove and Best (Truman's 
engineer) reported to be inside ; when the door opened and 
Bromsgrove appeared. 

He looked from Truman to Ernest once or twice saying, — 

" I will come to your room Mr. Truman," and was closing the 
door when Truman pushing angrily Bromsgrove exclaimed, — 

" The Handyside ! it is all to pieces." 

"Indeed!" cried Truman, "but I must see it. Mr. Heath 
and Miss Thornton — " and he stopped. 

Bromsgrove again looked eagerly from one to the other 
exclaiming, — 

" Mr. Heath ! and Miss Thornton ! Grand Christians !" 

Truman now however forced his way in, and a drawing lay 
on the floor behind the door which Bromsgrove picked up and 
pushed in his pocket, not without Ernest having seen it to 
turn pale and gasp momentarily and then recover an enforced 
calmness as he saw the quiet unconsciousness in his uncle 
and his unfeigned anger that Bromsgrove and Best were at 
work on the loom, whose instant reinstatement he demanded. 

For two hours Truman detailed his troubles to Ernest ex- 
citing all his sympathy. They then xeturned to find an 
empty room and to study the imperfect loom and its failures. 

This done Ernest left at once and was getting into the train 
when a violent pull on his arm made him exclaim, — 
"Dr. Greme!" 

" Yes, the doctor," was the reply^ ^*ion his way to Monter- 
fort, Griffith's old place. It is for sale and I have always had 
the fancy of a shallow pocket for it. But whither away young 
man 1 " 

Ernest hesitated, and the doctor continued, — 

" Ah, I recollect. Ernest you should not do these things !" 

" What things ? " cried Ernest surprised. 
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" Grace Thornton told me," continued Dr. Greme. " I was 
utterly taken aback. It is preposterous this going away tp- 
gether to an unknown village. It is terribly wrong. I thought 
I had impressed you more." 

The W was%tartiag. and Ernest stepped in as he ex- 
claimed, " Dr. Greme J what nonsenge I" 

" Ernest don't take her," cried the doctor walking beside 
the train. " For her own eake. You should not let her guide 
you, she's as ignorant and thoughtless as a child — a little 
motherless girl ! You should be ashamed." 

Ernest shook hands while the train moved steadily away. 

Earthified as he had been by his morning's interview, Ernest 
was at first greatly indignant. On more reflection however 
he determined that for Grace's sake their plan must be aban- 
doned, and that he would write to Grace at once on his arrival. 

He alighted at Christbury and took a fly for Cheeld, Handy- 
side's present domicile, and leaving his carpet- bag at the inn 
went at once to his cottage, knocked and entered gently. 

Mrs. Handyside stepped to him as he closed the outer door, 
absorbed at hearing Handyside's fine old voice from the inner 
room with another a female voice. 

Was it possible) that sane voice Handyside's, and that 
other ! — could Grace Thornton be so wild a girl 1 

The room whirled round him as he jnotioned Mrs. Handy- 
side to silence at the words, — 

■'* God's works are many and wonderful Miss Grace. Out 
of ups and downs and ins and outs he mak's all the wonders 
of the soul, as those of the earth out of the sunshine and the 
wind and out of the earthquake and the storm." 

"Ah, Mr. Handyside," said Grace (for it was Grace, or Ernest 
really dreamt), "we should indeed regard all storms in the 
same quiet fearful spirit whether they break up earthly homes 
and old established firms or uproot trees and form rifts in 
mountains." 

" Right ! right ! " said Handyside, " yet a' would help a 
beast in terror o' sun or lightning. Our Lord himself excused, 
if I may so say, his own healing by our natural tenderness to 
an ox or an ass. I would help that firm if I could." 

" And cannot you 1 " said Grace. 

" Ah ! that I don't know. There are hindrances of spirit 
and of body," answered Handyside. " I canna tell. There is 
that between me and them which cries right round, No, no, 
no. Da — h." 

" Why Alice,'* said Grace to turn the subject, " did Mrs. 
James send you the Cochin China fowls she promised ) " 
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" Oh yes/' said Alice, *' grandpa says she must be Queen of 
Bob— Brob— Brobi— Brobi— " 

'^ Brobidignag don't ye call thae big folk Miss Grace 1" 
said Handyside. " It was i' Mr. Griffith's book. Mr. Griffith! 
Yes, I reckon. He of that finn. I would not meet him 
there-away, and could have saved *em but wouldn't. No, 
no!" 

" Hey, grandpa," cried Alice who seemed now to walk and 
appeared to seize his arm. ^^ Look at Lord Harry calling the 
little bantams to Miss Grace's crumbs and all the big hens. 
How they run grandpa ! " 

Handyside seemed to get up and follow Alice to the win- 
dow and Ernest had to seize Mrs. Handyside's arm to restrain 
her as Handyside continued,—^ 

'* Ah childie, there is goodness among fowl. Te look and 
learn. I wouldn't be the one to doubt it among men, would 
I ? wi' that voice o' God come here to save my auld firm." 

" Forget the old firm," said Grace beseechingly, " and tell 
Alice about the cock who picked up all the seeds but the one 
which jumped into the well and became a fiery serpent; or 
shall I sing * The Happy Land ] ' " 

" !N^ot now," said Handyside apparently putting his hand 
on Grace. "My heid is mighty dazed. Mr, Heath maybe 
would set me right; you and him helping tells me I might help 
and do no work o' the deevil as Bromsgrove always mak's me 
think I shall. Ye must let him come, will yel and maybe I 
will learn again where the whole business stood. I more than 
reckon I have something they want somewhere. But what nor 
where I can't at all tell. But isn't Mr. Heath with Thornton, 
and ye his daughter] I am real puzzled." 

Ernest now let go Mrs. Handyside's arm but stopped and 
watched a minute from the door. Grace turned and their 
eyes met bringing a momentary flush on her cheek and joj 
in her eye as she stepped ^lietly to him saying,- 

" Mr. Heath is here, Mr. Handyside." 

But Ernest drew away his hand and with his eyes on the 
ground said rather stiffly, — 

" Yes, Miss Thornton, but I did not expect to find you 
here." 

There was a slight quiver on Grace's lip and a wondering 
pain in the large clear eyes as they slowly withdrew from his 
face and gazed for an instant through the little window on the 
dull red glow which marked the setting sun on that gray 
autumn day. 

What inspiration could the young girl whom some called 
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wild but all called quiet find in the faint sign of the living 
fire that in a moment the look of quiet tenderness should 
return and she stand back and let Ernest pass ? 

He walked into the room Handyside shading his eyes and 
sajring a« he turned away,— 

" Dearie me ! I thought it was Bromsgrove." 

" Not Bromsgrove," said Ernest in a voice almost of shame, 
" Ernest Heath." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Handyside getting excited, " but ye ha'e 
come about the same business. I feel it all over ye. Good 
God I we will turn the tables o* the money changers right out 
o' temple o' life, all o* them." 

" "WTiy you were saying," cried Ernest beseechingly, — 

" Never mind what I was saying," exclaimed Handyside, " I 
will do nothing o' the sort I tell ye, so ye may go back to them 
that sent ye. The auld man is the auld man to the end o' the 
chapter which isn't far off, and will no coin his thoughts for 
any o' your money-grubbing, Griffith-stealing — ^there is a 
breath about ye I cannot stand. Why don't ye go ? " 

" Mr. Heath," cried Grace looking uneasily at Ernest; — and 
Ernest withdrew toward the door troubled and distressed, 
while Grace leading Handyside to a seat and opening a Bible 
said, — 

" Here is the chapter you told me you'd read, and little 
Alice has sleepy eyes. Don't forget me in your prayers Mr. 
Handyside." 

Handy side's eye fell on the Bible and Grace led Ernest out 
who said, — ^ 

" You seemed winning what we want. How was it I spoilt 
all ? It is life and death to my uncle. I am so puzzled," and 
then seeing Grace's dismay he continued, "there is such, 
struggle, fighting and even thievery at Crowtaire. All is 
hateful ; I could wish this visit the be-all and the end-all." 

" How strangely you talk Mr. Heath," said Grace gazing 
at him. " What has happened ? I am insensible compared 
to poor insane Handyside, but even I feel some strange dis- 
turbance. Oh Ernest ! " 

" How do you mean ? " said Ernest irritably. 

" Crowtaire breathes from you," cried Grace. " I shall give 
you no rest till its influence is gone. I must not." 

" Oh ! I don't know," said Ernest, " but how is it you are 
here?" 

" One of my few days' brightnesses came," answered Grace, 
'* so I plumed my wings and fled. Oh dear ! how I talk," she 
added shading her eyes. '" I have spared your calling for me 
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any way and saved time, haYen't 1 1 Maria is here/' she con- 
tinued as they reached the door of a furm-house a stone Vthrow 
from Handyside's cottage. '' She has got us three rooms, 
come in and see them. Tour bed is at the pretty Tillage inn. 
Will that do? — ^Are you angry 1" 

" Angry ! No," said Ernest with a look of trouble. " What 
clean comfortable <4d-£ftshioned rooms," he added as they 
seated themselves in a wide chimney-comer where a wood ^re 
blazed. ** B\it what is your plan now f " he continued, " I 
seem a fearful clog upon every one." 

*' A clog ! I don't understand you," said Gsace. " My plan !" 
she continued looking at him uneasily, " to wait I suppose." 

*' How hopeless," said Ernest with a slight smile. 

*' Hopeless ! I hope not," said Grace with increased uneasi- 
ness. " I don't feel it hopeless. You do like what I have 
done ? don't you 1 " and testrs struggled in her eyes. 

'' Oh, I suppose so," said Ernest, '' but it seems a mad 
scheme," he continued with a half smile avoiding her eye. 
" You see Miss Thornton, though you are so- different from 
other people you must be thought of and — and — ^taken care of 
like other young ladies, and I ought to — ^to — ^remind you " 

'' Kemind me ! of what 1 " said Grace growing paler and paler. 

" Oh I don't know," cried Ernest fidgetting with a smelling 
bottle on the table. " If Handyside has no drawing, and I have 
to get him to make one,, how absurd !" 

** I can't tell," said Grace. " In a few days if we pray and 
pray and procure ease of soul, we shall calm, him and get all 
he has to give I don't doubt." 

** Strange tasks ! " said Ernest biting his lip. 

" With your love for holy societies you should not find 
them so," said Grace. 

'* Should I not 1 " said Ernest reflecting and gazing at her. 

" No indeed ! " answered Grace. " Ah, if you doubt you 
ought to go to your friends in America. I must persuade you. 
We must learn to work for God, for his own sake, leaving all 
results with Him ! Oh, Ernest you make me very sad. I 
feel almost as if I had done something wrong," and she hid her 
£ice to hide her tears. 

" Grace 1 Grace !" cried Ernest "I am the most wicked rascal 
bom for everyone's disgust. This Bromsgrove; my uncle's 
restless soul and his trouble; Dr. Greme;, the whole air of 
heaven and earth is torment. What shall I dol" 

Ernest hid his face, and when he removed his hands saw 
Grace gazing at him with strange earnestness. 

But now the door opened and Maria came, Grace saying, — 
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"Here is my supper. I know you want dinner, Maria 
has ordered it at the inn. You will not think me inhospitable 
but I must go to bed. After breakfast tomorrow we will 
return to Rhydon Bank, or anywhere, I hardly care where, or 
stay — whatever you think best." 

Ernest took Grace's, offered hand gazii^ at her intently and 
wishing Maria away but Grace made no movement to dismiss 
her; and saying he would return in the morning he shook 
hands and lefb, when Grace taking the arrowroot sent Mariai 
away and burst into^ tears. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

MISTS. 

The next week was one of violent upturning and strange 
experience to Ernest, who accompanied Grace occasionally in» 
her visits to Handy side, but always with harmful effect. 

Except for Grace's abandoned djevotion to all which seemed 
good to her, and her wonderful faith, she could hardly have 
passed through this sad week. 

With its end came at once the wreck of Ernest's hope of help* 
ing his uncle, and with that wreck freedom from possession by 
that uncle's spirit. 

With quite a different look from any Grace had seen at 
Cheeld, he proposed the last morning of their stay, to take her 
to the village of Hugh and show her some of the beauty about 
them. 

" Will you goV* said Ernest. 

Grace looked inquiringly and there were surely tears as she 
answered eagerly, — 

" I will, after dinner,, after I have seen Handyside." 

The village fly was dusted and prepared, and at three o'clock 
they set out. 

In a few hours Ernest rettimed to his inn, and as he sat in 
the solitary parlour the vision of the afbemoon excursion rose 
before him, and he heard Grace saying, — 

" You touch on that which ha? been my great perplexity. 
I was a baby you know when mamma died, but always 
fancied she would have known just how I felt — perhaps she 
has known. I used often to feel that she was with me till 
lately " and Grace paused and added softly ** dear mamma. I 
don't think she'll mind if her child has forgotten her a little." 

Ernest felt his fia.ce flush again and his heart beat and he 
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waited for the next word, as he had when these words were 
spoken, but Grace went on very quietly, — 

" Papa was very kind and Amelia too — generally — still I 
felt lonely at times and then Amelia lectured me about being 
unlike other people and not minding what they said. Why you 
wouldn't think * continued Grace with a little laugh ** the ^ss 
she made when I would hare Mr. Hardy sing with the school 
children ; and what was the use of my teaching one way and 
his insisting they should sing another f However I coaxed papa 
into my way, but Amelia never forgave me. And there were 
heaps of things. I daresay Amelia's way might be quite right 
for other girls, but when God made me almost a cripple He did 
not mean I was not to work for Him ; I had to do it in my own 
way. Amelia called me wilfal and anxious to be talked about, 
but it wasn't that. I used to find I must pray for guidance 
and just not listen — except, of course, sometimes to papa — ^but 
now and then I almost doubted ; when you came Ernest, and I 
felt sure that somehow for us both I must look only to Christ. 
I have been so sure and so at rest, and hoped that I could be 
a little use, and when you spoke the other day just like 
Amelia " 

At these words the vision faded and Ernest started out of 
his chair, his lips uttering the words, — 

" Oh, wonderftil Grace ! how came you to love one so un- 
worthy, so untrustful as I am 1" 

The next day Ernest found Handyside helping Alice to pen 
up a hen cackling in the midst of her chickens. 

« Without Miss Thornton ? " he cried. 

" She is not well Handyside " answered Ernest. 

" Ah ! Ye over-walked her yesterday" answered Handyside. 
" Come and tell me " and leaving Alice to Mrs. Handyside he 
led Ernest indoors. 

" Ye are not gone away then without bidding the auld man 
good-bye " he said as they seated themselves. " Neither Miss 
Grace's time nor mine is verra long for this world I doubt." 

"Who knows much about life Handyside?" answered 
Ernest. " We must just live on and not ask questions." 

" Ye are growing wise Mr. Heath " exclaimed Handyside. 
** Enough for the day is the evil thereof, says the word o' God. 
But now about your walk; then if I go above before I see ye 
again I will bring the last news wi' me. She would love that 
wild castle at Hugh I reckon." 

"You are right Handyside" said Ernest. "We walked 
round the castle and sat down with great open flats before tis, 
dotted over with small villages, farm houses, rioks and churches; 
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mapped out by hedges and dykes, and with here and there vast 
volumes of smoke rising from the low ground and curling 
slowly heavenward. It was wild Handyside. By a path over 
broken ground amid little mounds and rushes we then reached 
an old isolated farm house " 

" I want the last news I tell ye " cried Handyside. " I 
reckon they know all about these sort of places up above." 

" Shall I go on then?*' said Ernest, uneasy. at Handyside's 
wildness. 

" Aye, aye " answered Handyside pettishly. 

" The farm house stood alone " continued Ernest watching 
Handyside. " On seeing us a large black dog with hair erect 
ran out of the yard barking vehemently. I was alarmed, but 
he stood still fifty paces off making the hills echo, and on our 
advancing two steps ran down the hedge, turning from time to 
time barking as he went, and not stopping till he reached a 
herd of oxen grazing in the rushes. There he stood with his 
tail between his legs watching us." 

" That's a pretty tale for them " said Handyside smiling and 
throwing himself back in his chair. " Go on Mr. Heath." 

Ernest hesitating resolved to humour Handyside and con- 
tinued, — 

" A woman in the farm house now sang to a baby she 
rocked. We listened carefully and made out the words, — 

" * Mother's pet and father's joy 

What do you think of my darling boy ? ' 

Repeated and repeated this song filled the air, stirred to wild- 
ness by the distant barking of the dog, with a strange homeli- 
ness." 

" She was wi' ye all this time 1 " said Handyside. " Thae 
are pretty pictures Mr. Heath to tak' home wi' me. Go on." 

" In the middle of a lane farther on a little girl of four years ' 
old was stamping passionately. 

" * There is Polly, why doan't ye run to her Harry ] * cried 
one of a group of children round us, but none stirred. 

" ' Run to little Polly, Harry ' cried Miss Thornton, and 
Harry now disengaged himself from his wonder and rap. 
' Polly does not like being left by herself — ^you like to hear 
Handyside 1 " said Ernest with a half smile. 

"Yes, yes. Go on" said Handyside almost angrily and 
stirring uneasily in his chair. 

" We reached little Polly, pacified by Harry's hand. A 
large bonnet shaded her face over which Miss Thornton leant 
in that loving way which, in her especially, veils darkly the 
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doings of God, unless, bridging the graye, we people the world 
hereafter with infant cares for angels." 

" Ye are come back Mr. Heath " cried Handyside sitting up 
and opening eyes of welcome. " That's verra well. We must 
always bridge that chasm to understand anything big and little, 
and find there away all we love in Christ's name here. And 
all is there Mr. Heath. I see trees and clouds and water and 
houses and men and women and children — everyone. Ye 
shall find that out. But go on " he added again falling back 
and closing his eyes. 

" Miss Thornton " continued Ernest " leaning and taking 
the hand Harry held said, — 

" * Now let me look at Polly's face to see if she is good.' 

** But the little one kept her head down shaded by the large 
sun bonnet, when Miss Thornton with playful force turning 
up the tiny face uttered a cry and drew the child to her heart. 

" She was quite blind, and in place of the bright naughty 
eyes of a little wilful girl Miss Thornton met the wandering 
sightless eyes of blindness, spoiling for earth, and yet seeming 
to raise the pretty chubby face to heaven by their mute appeal. 

*^ I felt indeed a little child as blind and held as tenderly 
while I watched Miss Thornton's clinging fond appeal to the 
other children to be good to the little Polly she would scarcely 
leave." 

Here Handyside bowing his head said, — 

'' Strange are all thy ways Lord God Almighty," and Ernest 
continued, — 

** Then Miss Thornton leaning heavily on my arm I carried 
her to the fly and brought her back." 

" What a wonderful world of sin and sorrow is this Mr. 
Heath" continued Handyside rising firom his seat. '^ And now 
while ye ha'e been speaking I heard again Miss Grace's talk 
about my auld firm, and now recollect. Here gude-wife " he 
continued " bring that desk in my bed-room." 

*' Do ye mean this ? " said Mrs. Handyside taking one out of 
a cupboard. 

'* Aye that " he continued, fumbling for his key and opening 
the desk. 

Another half-hour and the conference ended, while Handy- 
side exclaimed, as he tottered to his chair, — 

" I am verra drowsy " and soon fell into a lethargic sleep. 

Ernest placed a pillow for the old man, knelt by his side 
and rose, and with a look of lingering joy at the desire to help 
the old firm which lived deathless amid the embers of the old 
man's sanity, he kissed him on the forehead and carrying a roU 
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of paper in his hand and calling Mrs. Handyside he then left; 
full of the dread that he would see Handyside no more in this 
world. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FOREBODINGS. 

" I MET Castellis at Monterfort" said Bromsgrove to Truman 
at the mill the next morning. 

" They are all alike " cried Truman angrily. " From 
Koumieu " he continued holding up a letter and slapping it 
down on his desk. " Can I do better with Monterfort 1 " . 

" Don't let Banter's fool who will give £3,000 for the estate, 
off the hook " cried Bromsgrove confidentially. 

" I rrni^st satisfy Crabtree " answered Truman. " It must 
go, but I dread the sale of that little place for no nameable 
reason." 

" My certificates — ^those I wrote for you to get the old man 
into Candlish's " — continued Bromsgrove coming close to Tru- 
man. " You did not forget them this morning — before Heath 
comes -back 1 " 

" Confound your certificates ! you think of nothing else " 
cried Truman putting his hand on BrOmsgrove's collar and 
then pushing him away. " When I get my money you'll get 
them — don't be afraid." 

" Serves me right ! This is all his gratitude " grumbled 
Bromsgrove as he went away adjusting his collar. 

The door was closing when Truman heard his daughter's 
voice, and Amelia entered saying, — 

"I'm so glad I've caught you. I have just seen Grace 
Thornton papa. She has come back from Khydon Bank." 

" Has she ?" said Truman uneasily. 

" And Ernest Heath with her " said Amelia. 

" Indeed " said Truman. 

" You never tell me anything " continued Amelia excitedly. 
" You make me spread such tales about people who are help- 
ing you." 

" What tales 1" said Truman. 

" Oh dear!" cried Amelia rising and flinging her arms about 
Truman. " What is happening 1 There is a great evil spirit 
at Coltscray, upstairs and down; servants whispering and 
separating when I come near ; Mary Green seeming to think 
quantities of things and not daring to speak. Why have those 
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men been about Coltscray peering into every room'f I must 
know. What does Grace Thornton know that 1 don't 1" 

Truman put his hand on Amelia and looked at her intently 
as she gazed in his face saying, — 

" I made out the worst to Ernest and Grace of course." 

" The worst !" cried Amelia. 

"1 am not yet disgraced or in prison" exclaimed Truman; 
and he looked round at Amelia while tears sprang into his 
eyes as he added looking on the ground, " I wanted to enlist 
all their sympathy." 

" And you have enlisted it " said Amelia eagerly. " They 
have got what you want. That will help papa." 

" Have got what V said Truman starting. 

" Something to complete the Handyside " continued Amelia. 

"To complete the Handyside! They have nothing!" ex- 
claimed Truman. 

"Oh, but they have!" said Amelia. "Something Handy- 
side gave them. It took Ernest the whole week to get it." 

" The week !" cried Truman moving uneasily. " He has 
been a week and he could have drawn No. 5 in a few hours." 

" There has been a violent discussion " continued Amelia. 
" Quite angry words." 

"Between whom?" said Truman. 

" Between Ernest and Mr. Thornton " answered Amelia. 

" Bless me !" cried Truman. 

"It was then Mr. Thornton spoke about you" continued 
Amelia. " To give it you was throwing good things to the 
dogs." 

" Robbing him you mean ! Bobbing him !" cried Truman. 

" Oh no " answered Amelia. 

" Where was this? Tell me all that happened " continued 
Truman more gently. " Had Ernest a drawing V* 

" Yes " answered Amelia struggling to repress her emotion. 
" He came into the boudoir at Brockton while I was there. 
Grace knew he was coming." 

"And Thornton?" continued Truman. 

"Came the moment after" said Amelia. "Ernest showed 
him the drawing and he looked at it on and on." 

" Said nothing at all about No. 5 1" 

" No. 5 ! no" answered Amelia shaking her head. " He 
spoke about a loom in his secret rooms " 

"He did! did hel" cried Truman. "That's it. That is 
loom No. 5." 

"Then he did speak about it, I daresay" said Amelia 
reflecting. 
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" Said " continued Truman " that all lie saw in the drawing 
Ernest had was taken from No. 5 ? But stop a minute " he 
continued opening the door and calling, " Has Best gone?" 

" Yes sir " was the answer. 

" Did he take any machinery with him 1 " 

" Yes sir " was the answer " old Handyside's loom." 

" This looks like a wretched business Amelia " continued 
Truman closing the door. " Ernest was firm you say V* 

" Firm papa !" answered Amelia " I don't know. Firm ! 
Mr. Thornton held back the drawing saying, — ' I have bought 
the loom' — something I could not understand — something 
which astonished Ernest very much — and then recollecting 
me (I was standing, by Grace) he took Ernest into the billiard- 
room while, in my excitement, sitting away from Grace I took 
a chair near the door and still heard." 

Truman raised his head from his hand and his elbow from 
the chimney-piece saying, — 

" This sounds very terrible Amelia. Like — like a genuine 
drawing jfrom Handy side I mean. Ernest seemed firm did 

he r 

" Oh, yes ! Firm ]" said Amelia. " In a little while he 
came back alone saying he was going to show Mr. Thornton 
the drawing against the Handyside which was in Mr. Thorn- 
ton's mill (could that be so papa ?) before he came on to you. 
I had to keep talking to Grace you know who was very grieved 
and silent." 

"To show Thornton the drawing against the Handyside !" 
cried Truman **but he is coming to me?" and then he added, 
" I have not received the money." 

'* The money !" cried Amelia. " You Jiave sold papa?" 

"Sold !" cried Truman biting his thumb. " Sold !" he re- 
peated; and then he pushed ofi* Amelia's hand and added, 
" Go home now. Put down your veil " and he put it down 
just kissing her and was opening the door when Amelia placed 
her hand on the lock and whispered, — 

" Do put ofi* this shooting party papa." 

" That is not possible " said Truman leading her back into 
the room. " The faintest sign of anything amiss must not be." 

" What shall I do?" said Amelia sinking into a chair< 

" This is not like you " said Truman. " Don't play against 
me. Send Mary Green to the company. I'll be with you 
after lunch" and again Truman put his hand on the latch, 
and now led Amelia to the carriage. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE BARKER BIT. 

An hour after the interview just related Swift called at 
No. 6 Bromsgrove Street and found Bromsgrove with Best. 

" I have been expecting you old boy " said Bromsgrove as 
opening the door Swift handed him an envelope which he 
burst open to find two papers and a letter from Thornton 
beginning — 

"Crowtaire, . 

'* Sir, — On now completing the purchase of the Handyside I send the 
enclosed certificates as suranged with Mr. Truman " 



Bromsgrove, looking at and crushing the certificates as if 
they were noxious insects, said to Swift, — 

"Put your hat down man. We'll have a glass of grog 
before you go " and he set glasses and a bottle on the table 
fingering the certificates, and while Best filled his glass con- 
tinued, " Henry has got his part of the afiair I suppose? — the 
little bit of paper — ' Pay to the order' and so forth?" 

" Mr. Truman? yes " said Swift. " Oh, yes." 

" Ha ! ha ! But you don't fiill your glass " and Bromsgrove 
poured out spirit for Swift who added sugar and water while 
Bromsgrove read, — 

" Mr. Truman has become answerable for you, and I hope your narrow 
escape in consequence of these forged certificates fidling into my hands 
will be a lasting warning. 

"Yours oby., 

" Jno. Thornton." 

" Ha! ha! ha I" laughed Bromsgrove as he read and burnt 
the certificates holding them down with the poker and chuckl- 
ing and saying to Swift as he filled his own glass, " you like 
your grog old boy? You have got a bargain in that patent- of 
Handyside's. Such a loom !" 

" I know it's a capital thing " said Swift sipping his grog. 

" Capital !" said Bromsgrove nudging Best and winking at 
him. " A score of fortunes in it — hey Best ?" 

" Good day Muster Bromsgrove " said Swift putting down 
an empty glass and rising. 

" Not going yet ? " cried Bromsgrove jumping up and putting 
Swift back into his seat. " Oh no ! fill again," and Bromsgrove 
poured out more spirit while Swift again sitting, Bromsgrove 
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placed himself near the door and continued, " Do you know 
the dibbs Thornton put down]" 

"A thoosand or two was it?" said Swift and he sipped at 
his grog. 

"Ha! ha! a thousand!" exclaimed Bromsgrove observing 
Swift who looked quiet and stolid. 

" Not a thoosand. Ah ! I recollect " said Swift with real or 
feigned astonishment. " Then it be a bargain !" and he again 
sipped. 

" Do ye think you shall make it work pretty soon V said 
Bromsgrove after a pause. 

"I've no doubt" answered Swift. "The gov'nor's in rare 
delight" and he sipped at his grog eyeing Bromsgrove. 

" Ah ! I suppose" answered Bromsgrove " Best and I have 
had a long turn ourselves. We are not so clever, quite, as 
you; don't come of the right firm" (and Bromsgrove nudged 
Best) " but making all allowances I don't think you'll do it 
quite in a day. Do you Best 1" 

Bromsgrove pushed the bottle toward Best, and then taking 
Thornton's envelope out of his pocket made sure that he had 
burnt the certificates and continued, — 

" At a thousand or so you can't expect the loom to stand 
and run the first week, can you 1 Why, Truman <fe Co. will 
be nowhere, will they ?" 

" I expect we shall cut you oot a bit" answered Swift quietly. 

« Ah, no doubt" said Bromsgrove. "It will be crossed with 
one of your secret looms when it does run I suppose? — a sort 
of mule" and Bromsgrove winked at Best, fingering his 
envelope and looking inside as though mechanically. 

"I don't knoo about a mule" said Swift as quietly as before. 

"Why you'll cross it with one of your looms surely" con- 
tinued Bromsgrove again winking at Best. 

"We did think of it" said Swift. 

"Ha! ha!" cried Bromsgi-ove. "No. 5 for instance; you'll 
know a little about No. 5 before a week's out, now shan't ye?" 

" Ah, yes" said Swift. " Muster Heath don't take to that." 

"Don't he ?" said Bromsgrove. "That's right. You'll have 
a toughish job I reckon, don't you Best?" 

Swift did not notice this but added dryly, rising to go, "I 
dare be boond we shall;" while Bromsgrove opening the door 
seized Swift's arm and whispered, — 

" We have tried it already. Best and I had it all to pieces, 
made the parts from No. 5 you thought would complete 
it. Ha! ha! but it was no go, no go at all. That's loom 
No. 5, isn't it?" and he showed Swift the drawing Ernest 
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had seen in Truman's mill. ''Ha! ha! ha! nothing will 
make it go. Why," he added again squeezing Swift's arm 
and putting the drawing back into his pocket, " you must 
think we are green. You don't suppose we would let Thorn- 
ton buy this out of our hands and walk over our heads that 
way I not ferret out what he was about; you must take us to 
be fools. Ha ! ha I The loom will never stumble, much more 
run" and Bromsgrove held his hand to his side while he 
laughed. " It will never stumble, much more run" he repeated. 

Swift looked stolidly at Bromsgrove for a minute and then 
said scratching his head, — 

"We shall make it work yet depend on't. Muster Bromsgrove." 

"Make it work!" exclaimed Bromsgrove angrily. " It is 
dead, dead, dead as a door nail I tell you. No go at all. 
Thornton has just thrown eight hundred pounds into the dust 
hole." 

" Ah well," said Swift, " then the drawing had better go 
back to Handyside's desk." 

"Handy side's desk !" cried Bromsgrove. 

" Oh yes," said Swift, " Muster Heath don't take to No. 5 
I. tell ye. It is a drawing of Handyside's like -No. 5 — loom 
No. 5! Ha! ha!" 

" A drawing ! — " and here Bromsgrove choked. 

And Best finished the sentence saying, — 

" Which completes the loom do you mean ? " 

" Completes it perfectly," said Swift (smiling with simplicity 
or humour) " Muster Heath says, and he does not say what 
he does not know. He and Muster Thornton are studying 
the loom with it noo — loom No. 5. No ! no! That's dead — 
quite right — dead, dead as a door nail — no go at all. But I 
thought ye must surely have known we had a drawing of 
Handyside's as the loom was sold for eight hundred pound," 
and now wishing them good morning Swift closed the door. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PERFECT LOOM. 



The Handyside Bromsgrove could not make work had been 
placed temporarily in a small room opening out of Thornton's 
engine-house. To this room Thornton and Ernest repaired 
with a drawing. Thornton was slow and the resemblance 
between the drawing and parts of No. 5 added to his puzzle. 
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At the expiration of an hour he stood with two papers in 
his hand both containing sketches, as Ernest called them but 
really tolerable drawings made with the rule, saying as he 
held up that in his right hand, — 

I suppose you are right in calling this No. 5V 
Compare it upstairs," answered Ernest. "Yes that is 
No. 5, I know that loom quite well." 

" How very like the two are," continued Thornton holding 
the drawings side by side. 

" Yes, but No. 5 wouldn't do at all," said Ernest. 

" How do you fill in here ]" continued Thornton holding out 
his left hand. 

Ernest took the drawing, and Thornton watching, sketched 
further pieces of machinery pointing out their action. 

" I shall see now" said Thornton, " in a little while," and 
he took the drawing from Ernest, and going out of the room 
met Swifb who looking after him remarked, — 

" If ony one coom into his room the next two hours he'll 
slap thae two drawings into his desk that they mayn't see he 
be puzzling over sic' odds and ends." 

At this moment the engine-room door opened with a rap, 
and Ernest and Swift from the inner room saw Bromsgrove's 
stout form and Best. 

They stepped across the engine-room to meet Swiffc at the 
inner door, who said, — 

" What is it Mr. Bromsgrove ? " 

" Can I see Mr. Heath 1" said Bromsgrove. 

" Yes certainly," said Ernest confronting Bromsgrove. 

" Come Mr. Heath," cried Bromsgrove, " you must let me 
see what you have got. So you couldn't send us a line ] 
The hiding place is such a terrible secret that you couldn't 
trust a letter from it in the post. You didn't know of course 
that when we had the drawing the old boy would live as safe 
in the centre of Crowtaire as on the top of Ararat. It's loom 
No. 5 Mr. Heath, now isn't it ] May I see the drawing 1 " 

" Indeed Mr. Bromsgrove," said Ernest putting back the 
drawing, " it is not mine." 

" Not yours !" exclaimed Bromsgrove, " whose then?" 

" That is more than I know. I must see my uncle about it." 

" I am your uncle's agent," exclaimed Bromsgrove stepping 
a little forward. " Show it me. Why not 1 I may say it is 
all bogus," and Bromsgrove put out his hand toward the 
drawing when Ernest turned to Swiffc then to Bromsgrove, 
and stepping from before him said, — 

" I mil explain it to you and Best Mr. Bromsgrove. It 
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ivill save much trouble if you think it bogus/' and he moved 
toward the machine while Bromsgrove said, — 

" We'll soon tell you all about that." 

Ernest opened the drawing. Best was very silent, and 
after a quarter of an hour's explanation Bromsgrove nudged 
and drew him aside saying, — 

" It's all Sally Done with us old boy." 

Ernest meanwhile stood in the window with the drawings 
when Swift called him to the loom. 

The retired window thus vacant Bromsgrove drew Best there, 
and the short man reached his hand on to the window sill crying, 

" Hookey Walker ! It's as dead a plant as ever was," while 
his fingers tipped a paper and he saw the drawing under them. 

Best's back was turned and Ernest and Swift busy on the 
loom and Bromsgrove crushed up the drawing and slipped it 
down his sleeve pushing back the window as he led Best to 
their first position saying, — 

" Don't believe a word." 

But now with the exclamation, — 

" Where is the drawing 1 " 

Ernest turned to find a strong wind blowing through the now- 
open window and no drawing there, while Bromsgrove said,— 

" Have you lost anything Mr. Heath 1 " 

Ernest's eyes were quick, and the tone of voice and look 
suspicious as Bromsgrove ^repeated while Swift searched the 
engine-house,— 

" Have you lost anything 1 " 

" I can't put my hand on the drawing," answered Ernest. 

"Indeed!" said Bromsgrove controlling himself, "where 
did you put it 1 " 

" I hardly know," said Ernest. 

" Indeed !" repeated Bromsgrove as he and Best with Tubbs 
in the engine-house and the stoker assisted in the search; 
when Ernest suddenly turning saw Bromsgrove nudge Best 
who was going to the window. 

"Did you see the drawing there Mr. Best?" said Ernest 
stepping up to him. 

" I saw something," said Best, who observing Bromsgrove 
now became silent while Ernest said, — 

" Where is the drawing Mr. Bromsgrove?" 

"How should I know?" said Bromsgrove. "This wind 
might blow it into the engine furnace for anything I could say." 

At this moment a boy entered saying, — 

" Mr. Best Mr. Truman is looking for you. You must come 
at once." 
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"Aye, aye," answered Best while Ernest stepped to the 
onter door as the boy left, locked it and took out the key 
saying,— 

" No one can go till this drawing is found." 

Bromsgrove and Best meanwhile moved toward the door, 
while Swift, Tubbs, and the stoker ceased from their search 
and drew round Ernest. 

" There are four to two," said Best, " what do you mean to 
do with us ?" 

" Keep you here till the drawing is found," said Ernest, 
when observing Bromsgrove move stealthily nearer to Best 
he bid Swift keep the door and stepped between them, 
saying, " No nearer if you please Mr. Bromsgrove." 

" But if I don't please?" said Bromsgrove. "This is out- 
rageous lawlessness !" 

But now the stoker observing a piece of paper emerge from 
Bromsgrove's sleeve cried, — 

" There it is ! there it is !" making all eyes turn toward the 
stoke-hole near which Bromsgrove stood, who turning round 
with the others cried, — 

" Aye, aye," 

And jumping down beside the furnace whipped the drawing 
out from his sleeve and opening the furnace door flung it into 
the glowing bowels of the engine before the confused crowd 
behind — only made more confused by the struggles of the 
stoker — could prevent it. 

Ernest saw the drawing disappear — saw it unfold its 
crumpled body in the heat — saw the beautiful lines of Handy- 
side's delicate draughtsmanship expand between him and the 
red glow — saw one whiff of flame, and Thornton's dream — ^the 
prop of Truman's tottering firm — the prize for whose posses- 
sion Bromsgrove had incurred the risk of transportation — the 
object of Grace's unusual journey — ^the bone of contention to 
the whole of their small community, had disappeared for 
ever. 

All gazed at the furnace whose instantaneous power had 
simply rendered the destruction of the drawing visible, and 
the door of which Bromsgrove had again closed. 

Best stood aghast and Swift turned on Ernest a look asking 
for instruction. 

A moment longer and Ernest handed the key to Swift 
saying,— 

" Open the door. Yes, open it — ^unlock it let them go, 
their sins be on their own heads. My uncle's agents have 
* worked his woe." 
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Swift obeyed unwillingly and BromsgroYC and Best went 
out in silence into the street. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STORM GATHERS. 

Bromsgrove and Best made their way to Trnman's mill. 

In the outer office a clerk sought answers from Bromsgrove 
to inquiries of Dr. Greme about the Monterfort estate, answers 
which he would gladly have prolonged had not the tall haggard 
Truman appeared saying angrily, — 

" Didn't I hear Bromsgrove 1 " 

An inquiry anticipated by Bromsgrove hurrying toward his 
room. 

" Where is Heath?" cried Truman closing the door. " Have 
you seen Heath with this drawing 1 " and he put his hand on 
Bromsgrove. 

"This drawing !" cried Bromsgrove starting as if shot and then 
crying, — " Mr. Truman, Hfeath and Thornton have executed 
the most rascally plots. Planned to get the perfect loom for 
an old song, and with Handyside's help have done it," and he 
turned a quick glance on Truman who took his hands off and 
said, — 

" I've heard enough of this. I suppose I know what I am 
about. I could kick you out of my office. You have an eye 
for nothing but suspicion." 

But Bromsgrove seized his arm sa3dng, — 

" Look at your agreement. See if it does not give Thorn- 
ton every drawing of Handyside's relating to the loom. 
Thornton's cunning has m^de the — the — the drawing his. It 
is a dead plant," and he slapped his hand on a deed which lay 
on Truman's desk. " We don't hear the faintest word, but 
old Thornton is posted up hourly and the agreement signed, 
Ernest Heath turns up pat ! I'll get the drawing destroyed," 
he continued leaning forward and seizing Truman's arm. 
" Thornton shall get no good out of the robbery — this rascally 
double dealing." 

And now seeing the look of excitement on Truman's face 
calming away, he continued quickly, — 

" Why doesn't Heath come 1 Why wasn't he here an Jiour 
ago 1 I'll tell you. I and Best have seen him. We caught 
him at it, going over the Handyside to Thornton and Swift 
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with the drawing ; actually giving directions to Swiffc to pro- 
ceed and finish the loom. But I will destroy their chances " 
he continued squeezing Truman's arm "destroy them neck and 
crop. I can do it. I see my way. I will risk transportation for 
you again Mr. Truman — Heath's drawing shall be burnt." 

Truman paused a moment then shook his head and said 
slowly, — 

" If I were disposed for more plotting Bromsgrove, this is 
not the time. Ko, no ; and yours is not my tack. It is only 
a fool — excuse me Bromsgrove — who risks transportation for a 
mere fiasco. Oh, no ! I don't own that I have sold the loom." 

Bromsgrove took two steps back and his face became a dirty 
white. If tears had ever flowed since boyhood they would have 
done so now, when having glanced at Truman he turned to 
hide his desolation. 

" So you see I have an interest in that drawing yet " con- 
tinued Truman. " I don't own that I have sold the loom. I 
have sent back the cheque which Swift brought. That yonder 
is a mere draft deed. Oh, no! My welfare hangs on the 
drawing quite as much as Thornton's, not to say more ; we '11 
have none of your rash bullying tricks. It's not the money 
only — but you don't think of that — you can't make here, you 
may easily marr." 

There was a pause in which the ticking of Bromsgrove's 
large watch was quite audible. 

At last he said, — 

" Am I to let them have it ? " 

"Ay, if it goes to them. Good things may always fall from the 
table of success. The chippings of a million are never missed 
though they would make many thousands. Oh, no." 

" Give up all of a heap ? " said Bromsgrove with a gulp. 
" Let Thornton walk over the course. Klnuckle down while 
he draws ofT the custom." 

" Well, ves " answered Truman. " It has not come to that. 
We play our game together yet. Where is Ernest ? I have 
always treated Ernest so. He will be ten times the value 
well ofT than a beggar. To destroy the drawing were a fearful 
waste. An eighth or a tenth were better than none — and none 
is all that were then left. Can you find Heath 1 I must see 
Heath. Where did you leave him ? " 

Bromsgrove turned on his heel to hide his emotion, crying 
as he fumbled with his pocket, — 

" But he will do you no good — no sort of good." 

" Why 1 " said Truman eyeing him. " Have you seen the 
drawing 1 " 
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" I have " said Bromsgrove hesitating. 

" Well ! Go on " cried Truman. " Is it the thing we 
want ? Will it work 1 " 

" I — I — I can't tell " stammered Bromsgrove. 

" Can't tell ! " cried Truman. " Have you seen it with my 
loom 1 " 

" Well ! — Yes ! — I — I — have " answered Bromsgrove. 

"Was Best with you?" continued Truman. "Where is 
Best ? Will it work or won't it?" and Truman moving toward 
the door was stopped by Bromsgrove, who said with an effort, — 

" It would have worked — well. It would have put Thorn- 
ton & Co. at the top of the tree." 

" It would. What do you mean ? " cried Truman seizing 
Bromsgrove's shoulder, who continued eagerly, — 

" Oh ! it was a capital drawing — in Handyside's best style 
— it finished the loom wonderfully. I can't think how the deuce 
we couldn't see through it ! It was so admirable that it made 
me mad to see the treachery, and scheming and lying — ^the 
lugging it out of the love Handyside bears you — the filching 
it from him for Thornton — ^the — the — the — the thing drove 
me mad." 

" And what then?" cried Truman between his teeth, making 
his grasp firmer while the truth dawned upon him. 

" I could not bear it " cried Bromsgrove, and he paused to 
hear Ernest's voice outside and exclaimed, " Mr. Truman ! 
I — I — I — I burnt it. I threw it into the furnace of the 
engine." 

Truman's fingers squeezed themselves into Bromsgrove's 
neck, till the little man looked up pale and gasping when Tru- 
man let him go crying, — 

" You have ruined me ! " 

Bromsgrove only shrugged his shoulders, and Truman 
seized him again and holding him so that he felt utterly power- 
less repeated, — 

" You saw it bum ? " 

" I did " answered Bromsgrove trembling. 

At this moment a knock came, Truman let go his hold and 
a clerk entering said,— 

" Mr. Heath and Dr. Greme." 

" I can't see them " cried Truman while Bromsgrove moved 
toward the clerk and Truman seated himself at his desk and 
the clerk repeated, — 

" Dr. Greme " 

When Truman rose angrily crying, — 

" T can't see them. Do you hear ? " 
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The clerk went and Bromsgrove passed out with him and 
by a side door into the mill. 

The door shut, Truman rose and went to the fire 
muttering,— 

" Fool ! fool ! " when the door again opened timorously 
and to Truman, who looked round in violent anger, the clerk 
handed a paper saying, — 

" Dr. Greme insisted on my bringing this " and Truman 
read, — 

" I must see you about Monterforfc. I have agreed to buy and there 
is a question as to the title. — J. Gjreme." 

" Good God I " cried Truman, turning ghastly pale and 
dropping the paper " Banter has been mad !" 

" Show him in " he continued after a pause, seating himself 
and struggling to expel all tell-tale looks. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

HE WILL BE WRECKED. 

He rose as the doctor entered and shook hands and handing 
a chair reseated himself in silence. 

" Henry Truman " said Dr. Greme "on Griffith's death you 
assured me — need I repeat your words 1 " 

" That you must judge " answered Truman. 

"Your statement was" said Dr. Greme "that Ernest 
Heath's mother had been left penniless by your father. You 
remember that 1 " added the doctor looking up. 

Truman nodded. 

" And that Griffith " continued Dr. Greme " had concealed 
her disinheritance out of brotherly love; and to do so would 
have been just like him '* 

" Was, Dr. Greme if you please " interrupted Truman. 
" Was " and he crossed his legs and recovered something of his 
old self. 

Dr. Greme paused and looked at Truman from under his 
spectacles, and Truman repeated, — 

" WasJ' 

" Was " said Dr. Greme. " Well let it be. That Griffith, 
just like him as it was, paid her an annuity out of his own 
fiinds which he led her to suppose was her share in the profits 
of your business " 
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" I have a party of friends at home *' said Truman; " I am 
sure doctor you will be brief." 

" I will go at once if you like " said Dr. Greme taking off 
his spectacles " and unbosom myself to my lawyer who has the 
deeds. Griffith must have hinted to me this state of things I 
thought " he added moving toward the door " had it been so, 
and so I doubted." 

" Was such confidence on the part of my brother necessary?" 
exclaimed Truman looking up. 

" Not necessary or there would have been no doubt " 
answered the doctor somewhat angrily. " Not necessary but 
most likely — almost certain. I came again Henry, when 
Ernest was left destitute. I thought there must be some 
shreds somewhere for the poor lad, and was again beaten off 
by this same tale of his mother's disinheritance." 

" One thing you forget Dr. Greme " answered Truman mo- 
tioning the doctor to his seat " I did not neglect my nephew." 

" I don't forget Henry " answered Dr. Greme eagerly. 
" No, no. This was your redemption. You may have known 
it would be. I can't tell. Oh, no. I thank you for him." 

" I have placed him " continued Truman bowing " with 
prospects far beyond any you dreamt." 

" That is true " said Dr. Greme. 

" Then why harp on this again and again 1 " said Truman 
rising. " Cannot these suspicions be buried, or are they 
ghostly and not to be calmed by mortal means *?" 

" The disturbing word has crept out — a blast has been blown 
from Monterfort," cried Dr. Greme walking toward Truman 
and speaking: loud and easterly. 

" I hear you Dr. GremI" ^d Truman, rising and pushing 
the door to see that it was closed. " There is simply some 
confusion in accounts" and he looked on his blotting-pad. 

" A confusion a little startling " answered Dr. Greme. 
" These lawyers muddle me at times. * What title has he to 
sell ]' they say. * We find the property was Griffith's. Pos- 
session seems all the title Truman has to sell ' they say — and 
then that I should hear of the false recital of a will !" 

" Of course the whole thing must be made plain for you " 
said Truman rising, " or you must give up the purchase. I 
shall not dispute with you or raise any question of contract if 
we cannot satisfy you." 

" People come to me saying this thing, and that, and the 
other ! We must clear these questions once for all Henry " 
continued Dr. Greme taking off his spectacles. " One man 
says Heron's estate is mortgaged to the eyes and the money 
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squandered; another thatCrowsfoot was sold on representations, 
wrong as to size and only colourably light as to rental. Black 
reports are springing up like mushrooms, and I must be able to 
say they are lies, — or — or — or. I will ferret up the whole ques- 
tion of Elizabeth and the will and Griffith and Ernest. It has 
been a dastardly thing not to clear my mind years ago, trusting 
your — ^your statements — ^your — your assurances, with one ear 
and disbelieving with the other. It has been very, very, very, 
very weak of me and I pay for it. So Henry I'll become one 
thing or the other— not remain neither flesh nor fowl— be 
one thing or the other — ^give the lie direct — or — or — or. As 
to Monterfort — it is the key. We must unlock the box with 
Monterfort." 

The doctor put his spectacles in their case and into his 
pocket. He then groped for his hat and scarcely wishing good- 
bye tottered to the door. 

Truman opened it in silence and closed it. He then opened 
his desk and drawers, and taking out papers spent the next 
half hour in a conflagration of letters and documents. 

At last he took his hat and scarcely raising his eyes made 
his way out of the mill and to Coltscray. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

THE LAST CHAPTER. 

'No flag was flying as, two hours later, Ernest and Thornton 
drove into the court-yard of Coltscray ; the eager bark of dogs 
however and the report of guns were audible in the distant 
covers. 

The footman knocked and rang, and Ernest descended as 
the hall door opened with the usual flourish. 

" Is Mr. Truman in ?" said Ernest. 

" No sir " answered Biggs. 

" You must send for him then" said Ernest, while Thornton 
putting his head out of the carriage cried,— 

" I told you it was a wild goose chase — that the guns had 
been heard at Brockton. We must see him to-morrow." 

" I will send for my uncle Mr. Thornton ; if you please" said 
Ernest. "Biggs who is there can gol Must I ring the bell?" 
and he moved toward a bell handle when Biggs slowly preceded 
him causing a loud peal in the stable-yard, while Ernest walked 
to the carriage door saying,— 

s 
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'' I cannot tell you bow anxions I am Mr. Thornton ; and 
yet I feel so grateful for things of much importance that I am 
ashamed to extort trifles from you." 

"Then why do you extort them Heath?" said Thornton 
irritably, while a boy appeared answering to Biggs' inquiry, — 
" They be just gone across the ten acres." 
Ernest drew the boy aside, and gave him a shilling and his 
card saying, — 

"Run and find Mr. Truman and give him this" and he 
wrote a few lines in pencil on the back. " Make haste " he 
added, " and if Mr. Truman is here in half an hour you shall 
have another shilling." 

The boy started at a run, and Ernest helped Thornton across 
the hall to the drawing-room, saying,-^ 
" Tell Miss Truman Biggs." 

The room was prepared £)r guests and Ernest placed a seat 
for Thornton near the lighted fire, and was helping off his 
great-coat, when the door opened and Amelia walked in great 
agitation direct to Ernest, crying as she took his hand,- 
" I am so alarmed 1" 

" Why ! What is it Amelia ?" he said soothingly. 
" Some accident in the field. One of the party .is hurt — 
wounded or something — and papa was so depressed — so 
agitated when he left;" and with her hands on his shoulders 
she looked wildly into his face. 

" How do you hear this Amelia 1" cried Ernest. 
" A beater was met running to Crowtaire for Dr. Evans," 
said Amelia. 

" But if it is so" said Ernest after a pause " the wound may 
be slight, though to be shot sounds very dreadful ; and your 
father being in low spirits does not make him the wounded 
man. Have you sent to inquire ?" 

" Oh yes ! Mary Green sent at once. / should like to go 
but don't know where they are" answered Amelia taking 
away her hands. 

" Let us think the best ; and here is Mr. Thornton " said 
Ernest leading her toward him "with good news for my 
uncle — ^that which will take away his depression. Come and 
speak to Mr. Thornton." 

"Why Amelia ! how do you dol" said Thornton approaching 
her. " I am sorry for your distress — very — but put it away. 
The beaters are mere fools. I had one run for a surgeon one 
day because he saw a man's hat fall off»shot as he thought, 
and his face bleeding from a few scratches. There are sure to 
be lots of beaters who incur quite as much risk as the shooters." 
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" It is one of the gentlemen who is wounded " cried Amelia 
eagerly. 

" Still — still — still" said Thronton "there are dozens of them, 
I daresay — a dozen gentlemen I mean — so that it is still eleven 
to one against Truman being the man." 

" And Mr. Thornton has brought good news " continued 
Ernest, trying to divert her attention. " This loom of Handy- 
side's — ask him yourself, when we know the state he sets by 
it — such very kind news. Ask him.'* 

" Why Mr. Thornton, what is this?*' said Amelia, touching 
Ernest with one hand and turning toward Thornton. 

" Oh that cousin of yours, Ernest Heath !" cried Thornton, 
adding, " your father's s&\e of this loom has been hurried 
Amelia, and he's an old friend of mine, and an old partner," 
and Thornton choked a little. " I would not do anything 
mean, though it is my loom, and a mighty conjurer too, open- 
ing up freedom Amelia. Neither of us expected you see, 
(Heath is quite right) that this young fellow would have done 
what he did with Handyside." 

" I am glad he has been talking to you Mr. Thornton" said 
Amelia. 

" Oh ! he has been talking a great deal" continued Thornton, 
" and not — ^and not — not altogether beside the mark. He 
more than hints that wealth is not so great a thing — though I 
could fancy to see him beside you, that he holds wealth not so 
worthless as he pretends. He is persuading me to pour it into 
your papa's coffers Amelia," and a look of suspicion began to 
creep over Thornton, when Amelia approached him saying, — 

" I don't understand. What is it you mean 1 Is not 
Handyside's drawing lost 1" 

" Ah ! well, Amelia " said Thornton, " it is not just as you 
think." 

" Oh, Mr. Thornton! Mr. Thornton !" cried Amelia fliuguig 
her arms on him, " if this can be made right, it will be life 
again. Papa, papa" she cried taking her hands off Thorn- 
ton. 

" Well ! well ! Amelia !" said Thornton much overcome. 
" I won't — I won't — ^hold — hold — him to — ^to — his bargain, 
though the loom is mine, you know — it is mine ; and I will 
try — try — to help him to finish it — I will really. As for the 
drawing — it was burnt ; the only one he has the least title to. 
Heath has — well — well — we have got something here to help" 
and he pulled the paper with Ernest's sketch from his pocket 
and held it tremblingly toward Amelia. 

" Mr. Thornton !" cried Amelia, again putting her hands on 
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him, "you suppose I know more than I do. Is that what they 
want 1 Oh papa ! Where is he 1" 

The old man watched Amelia intently when Ernest to divert 
her wandering eyes from the park (across which two or three 
servants were now running) said,— 

" While I waited to see your £a,ther this morning I remem- 
bered this sketch I had made to explain Handyside's drawing 
to Mr. Thornton and hurried away and find I can complete 
the loom with it, and Mr. Thornton agrees I shall do so for 
your father." 

His words were spoken to deaf ears so wildly did Amelia's 
eyes seek the park and the people there, when starting as the 
door opened she threw out her hands to find Biggs' bulky 
form before her saying, " It is the squire, miss." 

" The squire ! " cried Amelia while Ernest stepped beside 
her. " Papa do you mean ? He is badly hurt 1 Wliat do you 
mean Biggs 1 " 

" It is the squire miss," repeated Biggs, " him as they are 
carrying on a door." 

" Carrying on a door ! " cried Amelia. 

" It is the squire mum," repeated Biggs, " Dr. Evans is with 
him. They that are coming across the park." 

All eyes followed Biggs' finger to see a procession wind 
among the trees. 

At the head were three or four gentlemen with guns then 
four men at the comers of a door lashed to poles beside which 
others walked and on- which a seeming heap of clothes lay, 
two keepers with two or three guns each, followed and after 
them a rabble of men and boys with sticks and game. 

They gazed in silence when a gentleman with a gun entered 
hastily, saying, — 

" Miss Truman he is very dangerously wounded." 

" Oh ! is he 1" cried Amelia turning round, " very danger- 
ously?" 

" Very," answered Lord Bluegrove. 

" Will he recover ? Is he alive 1 Tell me, tell me," cried 
Amelia. 

" We will hope the best," answered Lord Bluegrove, " but 
he is fearfiQly wounded. He stood at the comer of the cover 
alone — he would choose that place and his gun must have 
gone off as he got through the hedge — a most dangerous hedge 
and ditch to get through alone." 

" Oh dear !" cried Amelia. 

" The doctor is with him," continued Lord Bluegrove, " the 
shot struck him about the head." 
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" About the headi" cried Ernest. 

" Yes about the head and throat," answered Lord Blue- 
grove. , 

" Good God ! " cried Thornton. 

The next moment heavy footsteps were audible, and the 
cortege entered the hall and with a subdued hush of voices 
the poles were untied and the extemporized ambulance placed 
on chairs. 

Amelia wrung her hands unable to take the two or three 
steps before her. She then walked quickly and even eagerly 
into the hall. 

The gentlemen, and the men departing with the poles, drew 
on one side, and she walked to the prostrate form which lay 
so still on the chairs; her steps faltered and she put out her 
hand to remove the handkerchief bound on its head when 
Dr. Evans took her hand saying gently, — 

" He is dead Miss Truman." 

" Dead ! " she cried. 

" It is useless to hide it," answered the doctor, " he is 
dead." 

Amelia uttered a scream and fell back into Brnest's arms, 
who had followed her with eager care. 

Utterly prostrate she clasped her hands and turning round 
leant her face on Ernest. 

He put his arms more firmly round her and half leading 
half carrying took her back amid the silent watchers into the 
now empty drawing room, and placing her in a chair stooped 
over her and rubbed her hands. 

While thus caressing her she suddenly took her hands away 
and covering her foce with them moaned, — 

" Oh ! poor papa, dear papa. This is more than all. What 
shall I do ] I shall be quite alone in the world !" 

" Don't say alone dear Amelia, my dear, dear cousin," he 
answered with a tenderness her distress would have charmed 
out of a colder heart; when Mary Green entering, he resigned 
his charge to aid Thornton in his attendance on the silent 
host and hostless gentlemen in the hall. 
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BOOK III. 



" Thon Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment, and the second is like mito it, 
Thon Shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets." 



GLITTEE AND GOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY. 



" A MERRY Christmas Ernest," said Grace as Ernest walked 
into her boudoir on Christmas-day. " It is just such a beauti- 
ful morning as I used to think Christmas-days always were 
when I was a little girl." 

"YouVe had many beautiful dreams Grace," said Ernest 
leaning over her and watching the gentle face so brilliant with 
sunshine from within and without. 

" I wish I could have seen the church, was it very pretty?" 
continued Grace. " Had old Mrs. Rodman her scarlet cloak 1 
I was so glad the snow was hard and trodden, so that the old 
people and little children could go to church without getting 
their deaths of cold. Did Mr. Hardy give you a good sermon 1 
It was not very long at any rate which is always a good thing. 
Long Christmas sermons are a great mistake. How you let 
me go on by myself. You look tired Ernest. Is anything 
the matter 1 " 

" There's not much the matter Grace," said Ernest. 

" Not much ! but what 1" said Grace. " Mr. Hardy has not 
called to mind — not made you think gloomily Ernest 1 pain- 
fully gloomily about the fearful trtigedy in October last, 
hashed" 

" Oh ! no, he hasn't said a word," answered Ernest. 

" Then I tell you what you must do, will youl" continued 
Grace pushing back Ernest a little and looking at him search- 
ingly. " Get me a bit of ivy — a sprig with berries on it, from 
the old abbey." 

" Do you wish me Grace ? " said Ernest. 

" Yes I do. You will, won't you ? In black clothes still 
in spite of your puzzling rebelliousness 1 " 

" The occasion is too sad to change my habit now," answered 
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Ernest, " and I must own to having felt the joy, some of the 
same joy you feel." 

" But you have not lived quite alone in almost all outer 
ways as 1 have," answered Grace with a deep sigh, " and so I 
cannot suppose you know one tithe of my joy at seeing myself 
like poor Amelia and so many others for one and the same 



reason." 



" No indeed ! Perhaps not," said Ernest sadly. " The 
black suit joins me to you and you to all others. Where is 
Amelia now 1 Has she gone to Mary Greenes family 1 " 

" No," said Grace shaking her head, " she was spared that. 
The Bruces, her cousins, have taken her. She must get away 
as far as possible she said, poor girl, till Coltscray had been 
sold. She is aggrieved at you Ernest," added Grace. 

" I am very very sorry," said Ernest. " I don't think she 
ought to be ; — ^but Grace you know." 

" Oh I know quite well," said Grace slightly colouring, 
" that when you leant over her so tenderly in that mournful 
room at Coltscray you felt drawn to her by the loss of her 
money rather than repelled, just as she believed, and that she 
fancies such drawing signified," and Grace paused looking 
down and then continued, " signified a great deal more than 
you could feel." 

" Ah Grace," said Ernest, " you are like a voice from earth 
repeating the songs of heaven. I pity her. I almost love 
her better for her losses ; but what is all the human heart can 
contain of such feeling beside — beside the one exclusive, 
upholding, all-sustaining, creative human love ! " 

Grace looked at Ernest with quiet response in her eyes as 
he continued, closing his eyes momentarily, — 

" I have had much strange experience lately Grace. This 
natal day of Christ seems someway appropriate for its con- 
fession. One whole day I could not have come to you at all, 
as has happened before, and this not because of any bustling 
work in my uncle's affairs, or for your father." 

"Indeed!" said Grace. "I did not know that more than 
business and my ill health could keep you away. You still 
read of an evening with Mr. Tomkins' son and the three or 
four of Handyside's young men 1 " 

" It is my one delight," answered Ernest, " and I have a 
general reading-room and other things to talk about. My 
uncle's reading-room I found lined with clothes drying the 
other day. The two old people in charge wash for Brockton-" 

" Indeed!" said Grace. 

" Yes," said Ernest, " all my uncle did hung on him and 
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failed with his failure. I must somehow unf5reeze the living 
stream which pours life into association, and I will." 

" Have these thoughts kept you from me 1 " said Grace. 

" Oh, no ! " answered Ernest his serious look creeping over 
him again. " Poor Heron^s distress was very sad. With I 
hope a few thousand pounds he goes to Natal with his dogs 
expecting to ride and hunt. My uncle's life has been a huge 
bubble, gay with all the colours of the rainbow. The enchant- 
ment of the show of the great hollow thing seems to have 
bewitched him." 

" Dear Ernest," said Grace, " how I wish I had not been 
so ill." 

" Dr. Greme abandoned his schemes the first day," con- 
tinued Ernest shaking his head. " He came brimfal of condol- 
ence to me but I could on no persuasion become one of the 
flies buzzing over my uncle's grave — cui bono ? were in itself 
reason enough." 

" Has Mr. Truman wronged you too then 1 " said Grace. 

" We will not say it Grace because we do not mean to 
inquire," answered Ernest. " Dr. Greme will, if you ask him ; 
and in those strong expressions of which he is so potent a 
master." 

" Indeed !" said Grace. 

" Let us say no more," cried Ernest. " The saddest robbery 
is that where I saw love and interest in my need, I now 
see mere patronage bestowed to blind Pr. Greme's eyes and 
mine." 

" Nay, but partly both?" said Grace, 

" The very glitter which clothed my uncle," answered 
Ernest shaking his head, " had for its glow the appearance of 
his being that which men love and admire. Love of the show 
must surely be kingly when we rob others to create the show! 
No ! the faith that love for others was more than immaterial 
with him died with my uncle's death and its burial was bruited 
forth by the bells which tolled over his grave. And there is 
Amelia, and even your father. We are perhaps all as good as 
we can be, but how poor is the best ! " 

" Poor!" exclaimed Grace. " Well Ernest I suppose so." 

" Ah ! Grace you may say it," continued Ernest. " We have 
one love above which spurs on ceaselessly to good things — 
which shines on us and makes goodness native — a love un- 
fathomably potent in God felt beside us as Christ Jesus our Lord. 
I have felt Him very near in my reading with the men Grace, 
darling," continued Ernest bowing reverently. "I am also in 
a most strange way blessed. I have, and when I look at other 
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people I seem utterly singular in having, one sterling earthly 
love which echoes this love from heaven — echoes all it inspires 
and grows in fervency with its growth. These are my two 
loves. All other must gather round me and flow and surge 
and change as it will. Oh ! this one earthly love which makes 
the heavenly so real, what is it not to me ! It bears any 
testing because I feel it animate alone the Christ in me." And 
now Ernest rose suddenly from his chair and impressed an 
eager kiss upon Grace's lips crying " God bless us Grace and 
guide us. You do love me 1" 

" Oh Ernest !" was the only reply as Grace rose on her elbow 
and flushed with joy and wonder. 

" But I haven't come to the end," he continued. " Geoflfrey 
who seems a little shaken out of his wild courses complains 
that the insurance office won't pay the premium on my uncle's 
life." 

" I don't understand," said Grace. 

" The office says he destroyed himself — took his own life — 
shot himself indeed," answered Ernest. " And I tell Geoffrey 
to take the half premium they offer and settle the claim. No 
one can tell what really did happen. My own belief is he did 
shoot himself." 

" Indeed ! Indeed !" cried Grace in much distress. " I had 
heard nothing of this." 

Ernest kissed Grace's hand and sighed, continuing, — 

" This glittering huge bubble has burst in a fearful way." 

" Indeed ! fearfiil indeed 1 " answered Grace, " and yet is it 
not well it has burst somehow? Am I wrong to say this ? " 

"Oh no," said Ernest. "Perhaps; andyet wesay burst, so 
lightly. Poor Heron at once gave up all thought of Amelia 
of whom he was so genuinely fond, and before he went choos- 
ing his favourite pointers only to accompany him he gathered 
together all the other creatures and appeared like St. Francis 
preaching to the birds in his stable and farm-yard. So I 
hear." 

" Indeed !" cried Grace, " what a pathetic picture!" 

" But Grace," said Ernest, " your influence ! — I could not 
help feeling whenever I thought of you, and yet at times 
I could have crushed myself for the thought, that there was a 
sort of bond between us, which dating as it were from here- 
after" (Ernest had now risen and stood at the foot of the 
couch where he leant and gazed at Grace lying motionless like 
an effigy on a tomb, with both hands clasped and her head- 
slightly raised on a pillow) "which dating as it were from 
hereafter," continued Ernest eagerly, "seemed to spiritualize all 
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things. Have we any such bond ] "Was I wrong 1 — or, oh ! 
God above ! are we cast into a mere mad folly — a great flimsy 
dream!" 

" Oh Ernest you know best," she answered slightly shaking 
her head and colouring. 

" I know I felt a bond," he continued, mastering an impulse 
to leave his attitude of reverence and draw close to the effigy 
before him, — "a bond which does create a strange dream, 
swelling out vast as eternity. I sometimes utterly disbelieve 
— I sometimes can't credit, almost revile it, till I again feel its 
power, then I know that if / am it is. Latterly indeed the image 
of you, our echoing thoughts, the words we have uttered, have 
so possessed me as to make the whole bubble of my uncle's 
life crowned with this cowardly death ! — I could not think how 
any one could believe it substance." 

" Oh, I like your words " said Grace. 

" Wonderful effigy on the tomb of all earthly show " cried 
Ernest. " I start as I look at you, to think that a living thing 
of flesh and blood and all earthly impulse — a warm thing 
which depends on food for life, should say *I feel with you,' 
when to all others these potencies are but the veriest dreams 
and those bubbles substance." 

" Why Ernest I agree with every word. I echo all you say 
from the hairs on my head to the soles of my feet " cried 
Grace eagerly, but not moving. " I know any bond between 
us is true, and I feel it eternal." 

" Any bond ! " repeated Ernest, looking eagerly at Grace. 
"Any bond!" — ^he then continued, "it has been formative, 
creative ; it has not been merely potent among the conclusions 
which these few weeks have been forcing upon me, but crown- 
ing to them — ^giving body and life to what otherwise seemed airy 
and dream-like. Heart and soul, and love, and abandonment 
to God (I said) are substance, and earthly gold and houses but 
of value as the clothing of these; and I felt the thought made 
partly real by my reading with these youths; and yet unsatis- 
fyingly so till I turned to you, when I saw that the heart and 
soul and love and abandonment to God I cared for, looked out 
on me through the eyes of Grace Thornton — ^that creature 
anchored here but belonging to heaven and hereafter — and then 
all became real and substantial, full of human blood and life. 
Then indeed I felt that earth was but the foot in which heaven 
must stand, that wealth in itself must become of no account — 
that food, though sought for, is to be sought in the worship of 
God, and received as the gift of his bounty bestowed the way 
in which He unerringly appoints — ^the word of his mouth 
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and not the food of the body being really the bread of life : — 
that to be worshipful, worshipfiil, worshipful, and trust God, 
and ask Him hour by hour the way, and act on the answer 
was the whole duty of life. When these things passed through 
my mind, then the thought of you and our bond crowned them 
with a diadem formed out of earthly things and glittering 
with heavenly — ^gave me — Oh, Grace 1 — gave me, gave me, 
gave me a bride, pouring in life to every holy thought and 
aspiration, a bride who by being not of this world filled all 
things with heaven." 

And Ernest threw himself on the couch to clasp Grace's 
knees, when she rose as quickly into his arms and he clasped 
her about the waist and kissed her, adding, as he leant back 
and holding her from him gazed at her,- 

" Wonderful bride of God, my union with whom to become 
real and everlasting hereafter, shining back thence makes 
the daily earth alive with the labours of heaven." 

But now the door opening Thornton came in saying,— 

" Ah ! Ernest. I am glad to find you here, Grace wants a 
little cheering, poor girl. Need you go now]" he added seeing 
Ernest take his hat. 

" Yes he must papa " said Grace " and have one of his old 
long Walks before dinner. He has, besides, a commission for 



me. 
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Why what is that Ernest?" said Thornton looking round 
with a glad smile. 

" To get some curiously cut ivy leaves and the berries " 
answered Grace. And then as Ernest seemed scarcely able to 
leave Grace said beseechingly, " Pray Ernest get me the ivy. 
Handyside always brought me a sprig on Chnstmas-day and 
I want it so much." 

And Ernest shook hands and left the room. 

A strange look of triumphant joy and regret passed over 
Grace's face as the door closed, and she rose suddenly as if to 
call Ernest back, when Thornton said, — 

" Do you miss the hot water bottle Grace ? What is it? " 

" Oh, nothing papa " she said. " Tell me about the new 
looms. Are they all you expected ? Tell me." 

" Those looms ! Hah ! I feel like a boy out of school 
Gracy " cried Thornton snapping his fingers. " Free, free 
from the Masters for ever ! Hey ! that slavery ! " and Thorn- 
ton seated himself by Grace, as she continued, — 

" I am very glad you have got the loom papa. What a pity 
Mr. Truman did not live." 

" Ah, well !" said Thornton " no one wished him dead — ^but 
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the loom would have done him no good — not a bit — while it is 
all in all to me girlie. As regards the loom his death seems 
quite providential — ^it would have been but lost to him in the 
general scramble." 

" Poor Amelia !" said Grace. " She doesn't agree with you. 
She seems very sad about it." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Thornton. " She can't understand I 
daresay." 

" And of course papa you'll not forget her if it does turn 
out so profitable." 

" Ah ! that we must see " said Thornton. " There's time 
enough for that yet. But Gracy girl " he continued seriously 
" you are not going to become my enemy are you ] Don't you 
side with this young fellow in his co-operative madness. Now 
don't you 1 " 

"Madness! Papa!" exclaimed Grace. "Has he been 
talking to you about co-operation ] " 

" Oh no, not at all" said Thornton. " Dr. Greme warns me. 
This subversion of the men is the one thing I dread. I my- 
self would give you know — clothing — and coals in winter — a 
little schooling — and blankets, and help in many ways. You 
can tell him all this if he says anything. I don't mean there 
should be no giving — ^but the great house should be the great 
house, and the people the people. We are always to have 
poor you know. This foUj- of his is the one thing I dread, 
these ridiculous dreams." 

" Why papa I I think them such beautiful dreams " said 
Grace. 

A cloud now spread over Thornton's face. He dropped her 
hand, rose and took two or three steps to return and seat himself 
beside her and look in her face as he said, — 

" Don't you turn treacherous Grace. I will not have any of 
this subversion in Crowtaire, whatever happens. Mind that." 

Thornton stooped and kissed Grace, who putting her arms 
about him said with a little break, — 

" Papa ! We must all do the best we can. Don't be angry 
to-day. You know it is Christmas-day ; and papa, your little 
girl is so happy — and she wants you to know it " and the 
motherless child buried her face in his breast, while many 
emotions covered it with tears. 

" Why Gracy 1 " cried Thornton " my little soft one. Has 
the crusty old man been so hard to her] Of course it's non- 
sense Grace, perfect nonsense " he continued rising. "I know 
you're a good girl and a wise little woman too, and now you 
must rest before dinner. I shall expect a bright fisice for my 
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Christinas dinner jou know" and smiling and nodding 
Thornton left the room. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE OLD MAN AND THE YOUNG. 

Spring was casting her gay colours on the gay earth when 
Thornton sat with Ernest in his private room at the mill, and 
a clerk entering announced Amelia and Geoffrey Truman. 

" Geoffrey has come reinforced " said Thornton. 

Ernest shook his head adding, — 

" Broadbanks first then Mr. Thornton, and the rest in the 
order you name — if they will wait ] " 

" Exactly " said Thornton. " You agree ? " 

" Yes " said Ernest. " I should, however, have put Wilson 
third, and I would ]arge on the new buildings and get the 
additional looms at work more rapidly." 

" Do so Ernest " answered Thornton. " "We must throw 
some work however in Bell's way if he takes Truman's busi- 
ness. I thought Wilson and Bates for a beginning " he added 
as Ernest took a bundle of letters into his own room. 

There had been an unusual gloom on Ernest which made 
Thornton also serious, when Amelia and Geoffrey were now 
ushered in. 

Amelia threw back her veil and Thornton could not but 
remark how pretty she looked, nor probably fail to notice that 
in spite of poverty her beauty lost no setting which the newest 
fashion and the richest of rustling silks could give. 

Having seated herself and shaken out her dress Amelia 
said, — 

" Can Geoffrey tell me rightly Mr. Thornton, that you will 
not replace him in the old mill 1 — ^that in fact you bait the mill 
for Mr. Bell by promising him the Handyside on his paying a 
royalty ] " 

" Why Amelia " said Thornton " can Geoffirey pay for the 
business 1 " 

You know how impossible that is " answered Amelia. 
But you see Bell will pay, and at once " answered Thorn- 
ton " and I must do the best I can for the creditors; they are 
my friends neighbours and customers." 

" But Geoffrey can pay before long — ^before many years Mr. 
Thornton " said Amelia rising from her seat — " if you will let 
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Lim have the use of the Handyside, and this is to benefit us as 
well as the creditors." 

" You do not understand Amelia " said Thornton, himself 
rising. " This is the very last place for you to come and 
settle — indeed it is. Here — where every one has suffered so 
fearfully. I could not back you in this; and above all to the 
loss of the creditors." 

Amelia sank back into her seat greatly chagrined, when 
Geoffrey said, — 

" Could not you put me in the way of finding the money 
from — somewhere — Mr. Thornton — ^to be paid back again, you 
know? You will not forget how the loom came into your 
hands] Cannot you help me to the money, Mr. Thornton, 
to be paid back in instalments 1 " 

Thornton sat silent playing with his pen while Geoffrey and 
Amelia gazed at him intently, and then Geoffrey continued, — 

" I can assure you neither Bell nor any one else will prove 
a more efficient coadjutor. It will be my business to uphold 
you with the men and in every way." 

Thornton shook his head saying, — 

" Bell is a man of mature age and purpose.' 

" Mr. Thornton " cried AmelU risii a^d squeezing his arm, 
" you forget the severe shock we have suffered which would 
have made an old man of a boy." 

" Amelia " said Thornton, shaken as he gazed at the beauti- 
ful beseeching eyes and the pretty hand which clasped his arm, 
" you couldn't work it through. It is a pretty dream, no 
more — with the most trivial dividend from your father's estate 
reckoned in pence, if there be any at all. It is a dream. 
Indeed it is. I serve you most in supporting Bell." 

Amelia's hands dropped off Thornton and she hid her face 
between them. 

" No Amelia " continued Thornton, putting his hand on 
her, which she pushed off crying, — 

" You refuse him the crumbs which fall from the Handyside 
— even the crumbs ! " 

" It would suit no one " cried Thornton. " But I'll tell 
you Amelia " he added again putting his hand on her, which 
she withdrew from petulantly crying, — 

" It is hard — hard — ^to have the food snatched out of our very 
mouth. You did offer to give it all back, you did. It never 
ought to have been yours." 

" Have you finished Amelia? " said Thornton. 

" No ! — " cried Amelia while her hands twitched nervously 
and she bit her lip. 

T 
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" listen a moment " said Thornton stopping her. " I will 
not desert Geoffrey. You plead for him. I will not desert 
him. You answer for his steadiness Amelia and I listen to 
you. Brown & Co. have an opening for a partner. They also 
negotiate for the use of the Hajidyside. I will try and arrange 
terms and as a part of the bargain place Geofl&^y with them " 
and Thornton rubbed his hands with great self-satisfaction, as 
he continued, " this is a practical scheme — opens a real pro- 
spect. Geoffrey can see I am sure the impossibility here in 
Crowtaire and the perfect possibility as I propose." 

" And on this plan the profit which will accrue from the use 
of the Handyside ? " said Geoffrey. 

" Will be for the firm " said Thornton " of which you will 
be one. Amelia '' he continued lifting her head toward him 
" you see the wisdom in this 1 " 

Amelia looked eagerly at Thornton, who added, — 

" GeoflErey must be out of sight for a time." 

" When that time ends then Mr. Thornton 1 " said Amelia 
" some of the golden shower is to be ours 1 " 

" Well, well, well, well " said Thornton " I thought I should 
have pleased you. Golden shower I You speak as if we knew 
of nothing but profits. I will see Brown & Co. then 1 " 

" Oh, Mr. Thornton. Yes " said Amelia. " Do, and I will 
have patience. It is good of you, and I will come again one 
of these days. It is good of you " and she gazed at Thornton 
with a sense of power as she walked grandly out of the room 
with Geoflfrey. 

Thornton closed the door saying, — 

" A sad pity ! and so fine a girl !" and then he went into 
Ernest's room, adding, — 

" Can you go to Holmtree this afternoon — make a day or 
two's absence for me 1 Have Beales in to help and arrange 
this." 

" What mission have you at Holmtree Mr. Thornton?" said 
Ernest pausing over an unfinished sentence in a letter. 

" One in your service and Grace's " answered Thornton. " I 
have made much interest with the present owner of Crowsfoot 
and have, I believe, bought Handyside's cottage — I believe 
indeed the whole estate might be bought. I want you to 
make the final arrangements. The fifteenth is Grace' s mothers 
birthday — a day by which Grace lays much store — and to-day 
is the fifth of May. I should like it much if Handyside could 
move into the old cottage on the fifteenth." 

"I will go" said Ernest ''certainly. I am very pleased 
Mr. Thornton, be sure " and he grasped Thornton's arm ''and 
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SO will Grace be, and grateful. The fifteenth shall be a gala 
day with Handyside. Here Beales " continued Ernest calling 
and then rising to open the door, but pausing and saying, 
" But you have more to say Mr. Thornton ?" 

" Now that the beaver has cast his tail as you and Grace 
remarked," continued Thornton "he may end his days in 
peace and comfort, and such nearly sound mental health as he 
now enjoys. Then you'll see Beales and be off to-day]" 
" I'll see him at once" said Ernest still standing. 
Thornton took a step and then added, playing with his 
watch chain, — 

" I have other reasons for sending you away just now. You 
know to what I refer 1" he added looking up. 

"Your mind is made up?" said Ernest returning to his 
seat and taking his pen. " I am very sorry " he added putting 
down his pen and going to the chimney-piece on which he 
leant. 

" I am very sorry to interfere with your actions you know 
Ernest " continued Thornton closing the door of his office and 
taking a seat. " Your absorption and interest in these read- 
ings and lectures and reading-room, calmed even my wiser 
suspicions into the resolve that things might come back as far 
as your uncle had brought them. This was a precedent ; just as 
far as that. Your enthusiasm Ernest was too much for me. 
Had you proposed to fraternize with the men by actually join- 
ing their cricket club^-as your uncle did — I should, I believe, 
have spoken — I will say this for myself. I had said — 'Nothing 
is to be carried on without a willingness to compromise ; I 
will compromise with Ernest so far;' and I did it too." 

" I really thank you Mr. Thornton " said Ernest looking up 
from the small embers of fire into which he had been gazing. 

" But it has failed Ernest; we must confess that " answered 
Thornton "fostering even — I must say it — this plot which 
Bromsgrove's fortuitous assistance has laid bare " and Thorn- 
ton went to Ernest and put his hand on him. 

" I think you misread the matter Mr. Thornton ; I do 
indeed" said Ernest. "Joseph Stokes" and there was a 
slight break in his voice. "I do love" he added and then 
paused. 

"Well, well, Ernest" said Thornton; "well, I like your 
defending him. I knew in fact you must and would defend 
him. You own he has been underhand V 

" On more reflection I must not even own this " answered 
Ernest. " Urged on by the abtindance of work here, and your 
open disregard of the Masters' circular advising an increase of 
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wages, I don't wonder at discontent ; and to tell me what the 
men meditated was to tell you. We must look at things from 
the men's side as well as our own. Surely if the other 
English masters raise the wages they should be raised here, 
where work is so abundant and profits obviously so good. I 
cannot wonder at the agitation — I don't think I ought to 
wonder at the concealment from me; and least of all do I 
wonder at that fine young fellow Stokes being put forward, 
only just married as he is and with no one dependent on 
him except his wife." 

" He won't have a chance twice here " said Thornton angrily. 
" He doesn't expect that I suppose. We'll make Crowtaire a 
bit too hot for him. With a unique manufacture like ours I 
disown the Association; I refuge to move when they move. 
But we will not discuss this. Your patronizing work has all 
jGailed Ernest ; most utterly and completely failed. You have 
simply introduced disorder and my work is to calm it down. 
Forewarned is forearmed. We'll scotch the snake before he 
turns on us. Bromsgrove promises to parade all the grumblers 
before me to-morrow and I shall make a clean sweep of the lot." 

" What a tool your plans need " exclaimed Ernest. 

" My plans 1" cried Thornton. " They are your plans which 
are to blame. They have stirred up this spirit of insubordina- 
tion, nothing else at all ; given to the men a most false 
importance. I expected you to praise me for my quietness. 
I did indeed. And I should not be so quiet, be sure, did I 
not blame myself for ever having yielded by the weight of a 
feather in the direction of your banefiil follies. But, Ernest, 
I know you will see all as I do when you think it over, and 
leaving me the work of purgation will now and for the futiire 
abandon these levelling schemes as equally harmful to the 
men and us." 

"Indeed no Mr. Thornton" said Ernest eagerly. " I will 
give up my life sooner. This is my life." 

Thornton staggered back from the table as Ernest said this 
with great vehemence. He then rested his hand on the back 
of a chair and said after a pause,— 

"What do you mean? A protest drawn up, signed and 
sent to the Masters' Association. A deputation formed of one 
man — ^your pet Joseph Stokes — ^who comes on my having 
burnt the Masters' firebrand and told them so. A deputation 
composed of Joseph Stokes sent by men of no single one of 
whom will he betray even the name. This deputation 
threatens me with general Trade Unions. If there be such a 
thing as failure Ernest can I better describe it]" 
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" Enough has not been abandoned to the men " answered 
Ernest ea^rly. " "What are a few hours of mine given in 
talk and teaching 1 How do they tie any bonds of substantial 
interest ? We have done nothing at all as regards money to 
show that we are all embarked in one ship. How can you 
say my schemes have been tried and failed 1 We have not 
even broached one, much more tried them." 

Thornton took a turn up and down the room and then 
said, — 

" Your words grieve me. I hardly expected to hear such 
incendiary talk from any one. I am very glad I took good 
care that the doors were shut. If the place were all your own 
you might talk of such follies ; as to trying them, we need 
say nothing about that. To-day, however, I see no object 
in what you say except to try my temper. You will see 
Beales then Ernest, and I will get ready all the particulars 
about the cottage. Spare neither carpenters, painters, nor 
any one," he added as he left. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE STREAM OP LIFE. 

Ernest again reached Crowtaire from Holmtree on the 
evening of the 15th. 

He left his bag at his lodgings, crossed the green at once, 
turned in and knocked at the door of Brockton. The old 
familiar John opened it, and Thornton not being within took 
Ernest to Grace's boudoir. 

" I am so glad to see you " cried Grace. " I have wanted 
you every hour. We have the greatest troubles here — ^but 
how has your miss^ion ended? Is Handyside at home again?" 

" Oh, yes !" said Ernest; " and so glad. His old eye beam- 
ing. He is free from the toraxentor for ever now I hope — ^who 
has come here instead it seemS;" 

" You have heard then what is* going on ?" said Grace. " I 
am left to guess so much. I suppose you breathe the trouble 
in the air. Poor Stokes and his young wife ! Is it true 1 I 
dare not ask papa. I see you oppressed Ernest. I had hoped 
the oppression was mine and coming from Handyside the joy 
yours." 

"If the oppression is yours then it is mine Grace dear"^ 
answered Ernest. " We are twined and knit together ; are 
not we? So that even distance cannot part us — ^is it not so?*' 
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" Oh surely ! But what distance 1" answered Grace. 

Ernest however continued, — 

" I got the cottage ready for Handy side, making your long 
letter my bosom document and its instructions gospel; even 
to the colours of the papers and the wire net for the fowls." 

** And Handyside is pleased]" 
' "Pleased! yes. I left him this afternoon and from that 
moment breathed the Crowtaire air more and more palpably, 
till reaching Crowtaire its sadness became audible to the ear 
as well as sensible to the nostrils ; I saw Stokes just outside 
who told me his tale." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Grace. 

" Yes, your father's obstinacy and misreading what he calls 
my failure drives me to despair. Could I not join with some 
of the men and open a mill?" 

" Oh, Ernest what wild talk !" 

"Why wild?" cried Ernest. "I could rave against the 
order of the world — ^these fearful appointments which rob me 
of my one light here on the sofa — ^will not let me take her and 
hold her against all the world." 

" Why Ernest !" cried Grace starting up. 

" We can bear all that God appoints — can't we Grace my 
darling ]" he now continued more quietly, " and be neaj: in 
soul if far in body ]" 

" Oh, I don't understand ! What is in your mind]" 

" I must work out our schemes, I cannot here, I would 
not close under your father's eye to his offence." 

But now a step was heard and Thornton entered say- 
ing,— 

" Why Ernest back again? You haven't forgotten the little 

girl's day ?" 

" No " answered Ernest. " I have performed your work at 
Holmtree Mr. Thornton." 

" That's right " said Thornton. " I am glad we have done 
all we can for Handyside; we both are — ^all three I may say. 
Has Swift seen you? have you seen Swift?" 

*^ I caught sight of him in the town " answered Ernest. 

" He has told you about the disturbances of course?" 

" Not Swift ! no " answered Ernest looking inquiringly at 
Thornton. 

" Theii let me tell you " said Thornton " and listen so that 
you may not misunderstand. The whole mill is at sixes and 
sevens--r-I am my own master now and things have come to a 
strange pass ; I wonder you don't know it. I have routed out 
all the conspirators I can lay my hands on, as I told you I 
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would. Your reading men were among them to a man. I 
told you it was so. A pretty rumpus they have contrived to 
leave behind them — headed by Swift — not openly. A general 
strike is threatened. What can I do? I and Bromsgrove 
can't work the mill alone — not with your help — can we?" con- 
tinued Thornton taking his hand from behind his ear and 
putting it on Ernest who looked on the ground saying, — 

" I could not try a moment to bring things into order the way 
you would. The weavers are most amenable men as shown 
indeed by the promise kept for this fifteen or twenty years 
not to join the general body of Trade Unions." 

" They have broken their promise now " interrupted Thorn- 
ton eagerly. " There was a regular fight at the Cross Keys 
the other night where your man Stokes came out in his true 
colours. He has taken you in Ernest mightily. He got away 
however somehow and lies in hiding, but we shall catch him. 
I have given my brother magistrates a hint or two — not that 
they wanted much when they heard of Trade Union emissaries. 
His wife is watched day and night. We shall catch him. I 
long to have my fingers on him and strike a little terror. 
Then Ernest we'll have them all together to-morrow at nine 
and assent to no increase of wages, will we ] They have the 
face to ask a rise of fifteen per cent." 

" Why papa " said Grace " don't the men believe Mr. Heath 
to have been replaced by Bromsgrove 1 Won't Mr. Heath's 
mere meeting the men quiet them papa 1 His mere presence 
papa?" 

" His presence " answered Thornton surlily. " Bah ! they 
are tormenting me ! We'll not bear it. I want Ernest to 
train new hands and help me fight through." 

" And Swift you say is himself waiting to see Ernest " con- 
tinued Grace. " A great deal seems to hang on Ernest's pre- 
sence, doesn't it papa?" 

"Then Ernest" cried Thornton looking almost angrily 
toward Grace "we'll meet them to-morrow and fiing down the 
gauntlet and you'll help me to pull through! That's a man. 
YouwHl? wUlyou?" 

Ernest paused and said quietly, — 

" I think there akovM be a rise in wages — you know that Mr. 
Thornton." 

" And so there shall man — one — one of these days " said 
Thornton. " But at their dictation ; that's impossible !" 

"And I think many things needed besides as you know" 
said Ernest. "A sick fund with contributions from the wages. 
Dining rooms for the men in the old house ; many come from 
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a distance and dine about the mill or at the public house, and 
we sit and look on, aU-powerfnl as we are." 

''Well ! well ! weU ! perhaps" said Thornton vehemently. 

<< Lamb's field too should be bought " continued Ernest ^ and 
fifly cottages built ; thej coTdd be up and occupied in four 
months; one-half the men now walk their two and three miles 
— and think of this in the wet and snow." 

Thornton bit his lip as Ernest oontinuedy — 

"We gain ourselTes Mr. Thornton in cTery increase of 
strength and ability in the men. You don't know how they 
need decent homes. I have been among them and seen ; the 
best men feel it most. How can they grow up with self-respect 
and rear their children in it when they are herded together 
like cattle — ^married and mngle — grown up sons and daugh> 
tersP' 

Highty tighty !" cried Thornton. 

As for myself" continued Ernest ''I had thought I 
must unite with some of the men (although to do so 
was to tear out my heart" he cried glancing at Grace) 
'' and taking care that every man had his &ir share and just 
rights ^" 

'' Rights ! rights ! rights !" cried Thornton interrupting him. 
<< A man has a right to what he can get in this world and no 
more. I didn't make the world. It's a new doctrine that a 
man can't work a mill without building a town for his hands. 
You young fellows think you can make a dapper clean world 
at a whiff aU after your own fashion, and all your thoughts 
come to is discontent ! discontent ! discontent !" 

''I hope my thoughts are no fancy" continued Ernest 
eagerly ; '^ springing from all that is heavenly in me and my 
very heart in this world. They are all in all to me, and you pro- 
vide me here with the best of men for a joint-stock company, 
in Stokes and the rest." 

" What a joke !" cried Thornton. '^As to Lamb's field I 
You don't really mean it ? As to Lamb's field — ^what a joke ! 
As to Lamb's field ! — it is a wretched scheme ! But you may 
be right. I won't sav straight away — ^not straight away, can 
I Grace girl ]" 

"No indeed papa" said Grace eagerly. "I think it a 
beautiful plan." 

"Very beautiful isn't it 1" continued Thornton ; " to see rows 
of ugly little cottages nasty pig-sties and a road across the 
pretty green field where the violets grow." 

" I won't mind that papa " answered Grace. 

" That's very well Gracy, and very wise" answered Thorn- 
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ton, " for we have to submit it seems. I a9i my own master ! 
I do think it though ! — Submit !" 

"You know papa, Mr. Heath has been talking about leaving" 
said Grace. 

" Tchu — t ! what this joint-stock concern]" answered Thorn- 
ton. " That serves to make the poker hot for the old man. 
You don't understand." 

" No no papa !" said Grace indignantly. 

" Heath leaving ! why you are playing the pipe which pipes 
the mischief. Nonsense ! Well now, has the old man had 
dose enough for to-day 1 Will those things satisfy ? You can 
fight with those things and can't without ] Is that it?" 

"Indeed Mr. Thornton it is" said Ernest. "The spirit ^" 

" The spirit ! " cried Thornton. " No no- That 's too 
much." 

Ernest paused a moment and then proceeded^ — 

" I will tell the men then— may I V 

" May 1 1" said Thornton raising his fist. 

" Oh papa !" cried Grace clasping her hands. 

"Well Gracy girl!" exclaimed Thornton, "never mind" 
and he sat by her and rubbed her hands, adding, "go on 
Ernest do, that's a good lad. But you see he comes here 
and has it all pat. Go ! go on !" he cried and Ernest pro- 
ceeded, — 

" These things Mr. Thornton needn't be done to-day nor 
to-morrow, only let this spirit reign and the most amenable 
man will be Stokes himself." 

Thornton dropped his hand from behind his ear, dropped 
Grace's hand and rose crying as he again raised his hand to 
his ear, — 

" I'll not answer that last observation. You seem no little 
magisterial let me tell you. Good heaven ! you would hold us 
between your finger and thumb like fleas." 

"I must abandon Stokes then I cannot help it" cried 
Ernest. " Only torment him no more, and I'll find him work 
elsewhere. I don't want to side with the men alone Mr. 
Thornton, but I am identified with the things I desire for 
them and I accept the judgment." 

" You do do you 1" said Thornton. " You young fellows 
are wonderful when you talk about judgments." 

Here Thornton put his hand to his forehead and sank down 
beside Grace faint and giddy, and she put her hand tenderly 
upon him saying, — 

" Oh papa ! do, do as Ernest asks " while Ernest cried, — 

" Mr. Thornton ! Mr. Thornton ! how I grieve. I am 
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troubled indeed. Tell me to go or what you will — ^but if I 
stay it must be as I say. I see it all before me." 

" God bless you my man " said Thornton endeavouring to 
rise and put his arms about Ernest and talking thickly, " Do 
just what you like lad. They all gather round me like bees. 
*Let John help me. King for John Grace. Do." 

"Why papa! Papa, what is the matter?" cried Grace 
springing up. " Oh Ernest !" 

" I have tried him more than I had any idea " said Ernest 
supporting Thornton. "Let John go for Dr. Evans and I 
will help him to his room." 

But Thornton became more and more helpless and John 
coming, the footman was sent for and the two carried Thornton 
out while a boy rode for the doctor. 

" I'll not go with him Grace]" said Ernest as the men left 
the room. 

" It is wiser " said Grace, i' He can't bear any one when 
he's ill except John, and just now, oh no! you shouldn't go. 
Can it be a paralytic stroke 1" she added with repressed alarm. 

" I don't know " answered Ernest ; " I fear it-— may be." 

" Indeed ! indeed !" exclaimed Grace. " This is very bad." 

"What could I do?" said Ernest. "Stay or go it seemed 
much alike." 

" Oh stay !" exclaimed Grace. "You were bound to stay." 

" Then this must have been " answered Ernest. 

" Dear Ernest " cried Grace putting her hand on him " we'll 
hope papa is not very ill, but we will bear all things whatever 
they may be — ^won't we 1 What shall you do with the men ? 
Poor papa !" 

" They will rely on me " answered Ernest slowly " except 
three or four bad fellows who I am sure to find, and who must 
go I suppose. Ah Grace ! earthly progress is a car of Jugger- 
naut " he continued " it rolls relentlessly over one victim 
after another. The old human sacrifices are mere symbols. 
We are bound to immolate those we love at every step. We 
cannot help it." 

Ernest approached the couch on which Grace sat when 
stopping suddenly and pulling a ring out of his pocket he 
exclaimed, — 

" Why, I had forgotten ! This wonderful whirl of events ! — 
I had intended ! Ah Grace should I speak of this now and 
your father up stairs ?" and he stood a few feet from her. 

" What is it ] Tell me " said Grace. 

" A ring " continued Ernest. " I bought it for you. I had 
intended a sort of ceremony. May I try it on ]" and Ernest 
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breathed quickly and heavily, continuiiig rapidly, "amid 
things which knock and bid us prepare for any earthly desola- 
tion — amid this whirl of change and decay ; I place this ring " 
and Ernest stepped forward. 

" Why Ernest !" cried Grace. " Oh tell me " 

And Ernest saw her start as if frightened and with a look 
of despair sank back, when Grace leaning forward and holding 
out her finger said softly, — 

" Here is my hand — oh put it on !" 

" Grace !" cried Ernest sitting on the couch and putting his 
arm gently about her, "I put it on" he cried as the ring 
glittered on her finger. "My bride! my bride! As alone 
God wills it for earth now — to be perfected in heaven " and he 
sank on his knees and buried his head in her lap, while she 
trembled from head to foot. 

"What have you done?" she said at last, "what have you 
done ? What bond is this I feel forged ? Oh Ernest !" 

"Mine for ever !" whispered Ernest quietly; till gradually 
letting her go, terror and anguish appeared to seize on him, 
and then the noise of the doctor's carriage enabled him to rise 
and hurry away. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MARRIED. 

Thornton was in bed for many weeks. Midsummer indeed 
had almost come when Ernest held a final meeting with the 
foremen, previous to Thornton's expected return to the mill. 

As the men separated, Bromsgrove, who had been present, 
seized the arm of Dent, one of the foremen, and said, — 

"I have been backward and forward to the old man too 
many times and put a spoke or two in Ernest's wheel, and this 
is all his gratitude. As for a new order of things which will 
put a penny piece in your pocket or mine we must make that 
order for ourselves. You '11 take my advice, won' fc you William 1 
If Ernest had gone right on " he continued holding Dent's arm 
and whispering in his ear, " it would have turned out for our 
good had he succeeded, and for our good had he fiedled and got 
the sack — hey William ? — but now the old man's the one for 
our money, isn't he?" and Bromsgrove winked and nodded at 
Dent who looked half cunningly at him as they parted. 

" Ah ! Gracy girl," said Thornton as he hobbled into her 
room on the following evening, " let me kiss my childie. All 
the men are quietly settled down, and if things are not just as 
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I wish they are all in my own hand and that's a comfort/' 
and Thornton sat down in an arm chair which now always 
stood for him beside Grace's couch. 

'' I am glad papa," said Grace, ** that things are so much as 
you want." 

" But Ernest," continued Thornton. " He twists the men 
round his finger. No one else manages them as he does. 
Bromsgrove ! — But what a boy it is 1 Why can't he be like 
other people?" 

" Like Geoffrey Truman do you mean papa? or my cousins, 
Charles and Bichard or like whom ?" said Grace laughing. 

" Hush childie 1 " said Thornton putting his hand on her, 
" you don't know anything about it." 

" Ah ! but I do papa," cried Grace patting the old man's hand. 

" You do! do you?" said Thornton. " Then tell me; why 
does he care for nothing that other young men care for ? If 
we find that out we shall perhaps find out everything else." 

" For nothing papa ! what do you mean ? " said Grace. 
" What do other young men care for ? Dogs do you mean, 
like poor* Heron?" 

" Well to be sure," said Thornton. " Dogs ! You are a 
strange girl, and monstrously like the man; so like that I 
must cure him or get rid of him." 

" Because we are so alike," said Grace laughing. 

" Isn't it bad enough," answered Thornton, " to have one of 
you lying here on the sofa all day, without having another in 
the mill making rebels of the men instead of worsted balls? 
I hear all sorts of things of him ! He mustn't be about here 
any longer — ^it is coming to that." 

" Oh papa !" said Grace rising on her elbow. " All sorts . — 
what things ? " 

" You needn't look so excited and vehement," exclaimed 
Thornton, " you will not change me that way. I love my 
little giri; but there is such a thing as petting her with her 
fancies and spoiling her. Oh, no! Why Bromsgrove tells 
me what goes on." 

" Bromsgrove !" cried Grace. 

** Bromsgrove ! Yes," said Thornton. " I don't like him 
myself I didn't much that is. It is Ernest's fault. Yes, 
Bromsgrove ! Why if Ernest had chosen — had only had the 
sense of a weasel or a cat I should have had all my dreams 
now. That burr of a Masters' Association shaken off and it 
was all in my hands — such a business. But we need not talk. 
It is the time to act. Yes, Bromsgrove !" 

" Bromsgrove ! in the mill ? " said Grace. x 
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" Yes, in the mill," said Thornton studying her. 

"Oh! Bromsgrove!" repeated Grace with a slight laugh 
and falling back and covering her face. 

"Yes, Bromsgrove, girl. Why not Bromsgrove?" said 
Thornton. " Is there anything to laugh at ? He watches for 
me all that goes on. I'm driven to this. Takes it down on 
paper. I couldn't have lived all these weeks but for him. It 
is certain Ernest ba<5ks the men in all their absurd desires- 
puffs them up with the constant hope of just those changes I 
have told him / toill not ha/vBy and he even forces me into a 
kind of half approach. How I'm such a fool I don't know; 
but I will not have it." 

" And what goes on in the mill is all you meant?" said Grace 
again lying down. 

" That all ! God bless me !" cried Thornton, " what more 
would yoii have? Is it not abominable?" 

" I don't know," said Grace as she laid her face on the pillow. 

" Not know ?" cried Thornton, " he knows I will not have 
it. You heard me tell him so." 

" Oh yes papa, I did," said Grace, »" and heard him say he 
would stay only as the upholder of these very things." 

" Ah, well," said Thornton angrily, " then this brings it to 
the point. I must have him like others. I want him to 
have wants. I want him to know the use of a man's busi- 
ness," he continued unclasping Grace's hands. " Do you help 
me Gracy, do you ? Just let him alone. You're only a poor 
lame little girl, still you can flatter a man as well as another 
and you have him here and talk of his plans and puff him up. 
It is not fair Gracy. We won't have any more of it at all. 
It isn't good for anybody. Now I tell you and I know." 

" Oh papa ! " cried Grace in the same voice. 

" Oh papa ! why oh papa? " exclaimed Thornton kissing her. 
" Ernest is only unsettled for want of a little money. Don't 
you know that ! and because you flatter him into a certain 
peace of mind." 

" That is quite false papa," cried Grace. 

" Well then if it is false all the world says what is false," 
said Thornton. " He is so pleased about something Amelia 
Truman has being doing for Mary Green, has he told you?" 
he added confidentially. 

" No indeed ! " said Grace excitedly. 

" So very pleased ! Well then he doesn't tell you every- 
thing. Oh ! but he is," said Thornton. 

" What nonsense papa," cried Grace while tears stairted to 
her eyes. 
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" Nonsense ! No Gracy," cried Thornton. " Amelia Tru- 
man, now, would make a man know the value of money ! One 
thing it would buy — ^and she would soon let him know it — it 
would buy her smiles ; and pretty expensive smiles they'd be 
too, I'll be bound, to Ernest or any man. Til give the money 
— at first — " he added stopping suddenly at the entrance of 
Ernest while Grace turned on her couch and sat up. 

Grace was sensitive and Thornton had roused faintly some 
of her old fear and jealousy, and she did think Ernest, who 
was certainly excited and ill at ease, looked at her with less 
of his usual love as he said, — 

" I am glad to see you coming round so fast Mr. Thornton." 

" Not fast my lad but surely," said Thornton. " So the 
men have known their own interests?" 

" They have fJEdlen in with your terms," answered Ernest. 
" All is settled for the present." 

" That's right my man," said Thornton patting him. " That's 
what we all want isn't it ? to be settled. Good gracious ! we 
all wonder at you Ernest, such an unsettled man. When I 
get back to work I must change this. Mustn't I Grace? 
Make him go among pretty faces and find one he likes. You 
don't want him cooped up here for ever, do you?" 

" Ernest ! oh no," answered Grace with some excitement, 
while Ernest gazed at her saying, — 

" I am not particularly anxious to see pretty faces." 

" And don't want a home either I daresay," said Thornton. 

" A home 1 well yes* The name has a beautiful sound," 
answered Ernest. 

Grace bit her lip as Thornton said, — 

" That's right lad, only a fool would say otherwise." 

" But there are homes of various kinds," said Ernest. 

" So there are," continued Thornton patting him again. 
" Homes with pretty faces and homes without. I'm sure you. 
like a pretty face, to see you stare at Grace*" 

" Oh papa !" said Grace, " he does not think me pretty at all. 
He has often told me so." 

" Not you! Does he say so?" said Thornton looking from 
one to the other. 

" I ! — not at all," said Ernest. " Years ago perhaps, I don't 
know." 

" Oh, but I do," said Grace. 

" But you know!" continued Ernest stepping toward her. 

" I know," said Thornton turning Ernest round. " Poor 
dear Grace ! Many people do think her beautiful — don't they 
Grace? but I know some one about whom all agree. Having 
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settled the mill for me my lad, do the next great kindness — 
become settled yourself. I'll help — I'll not forget my debts 
to you. We'll make you a squire — an M.P. Hey Ernest ! But 
go and ask Grace about it," and then Thornton added, kissing 
Grace, " be a good girlie and help your old papa. Now do." 

Grace kissed him with her hands on his face, which she 
even appeared to push away that she might keep her gaze 
rivetted on Ernest. 

Thornton went but turned back at the door whispering, — 

" You think your cousin Amelia pretty, don't you?" 

" Yes I do " said Ernest. 

" And she would make a good wife now, wouldn't she ? " 

" I have no doubt she would " said Ernest. 

" All except the money " continued Thornton " and I'll put 
that right." 

" I have just heard a pretty tale about her " said Ernest 
aloud. "Poor Mary Green is now a teacher at an infiint 
school and was lately so ill that to keep the school together 
for her Amelia actually herself taught the strange little things 
for a week. Was not that good of her Grace] Her losses 
have been wealth to her, have not they 1 " 

With a benignant smile Thornton now left and Ernest 
continued, — 

" Fancy Amelia in her silks of old teaching infant children 
all day!" 

But Grace rose and pushing aside his proffered arm stepped 
to the harmonium and began linging "Angels ever bright and 
fair." 

" Have I offended you Grace 1 " said Ernest as she paused 
at the end of the first words. 

" Oh, no ! " said Grace stopping her hands. " Oh, Ernest ! 
I have been so unhappy" she now cried, "but I see what 
folly it was when I look into your eyes — oh ! so unhappy " and 
she flung her arms about Ernest's neck and leant on him. 

" Why ! What has been the matter ? " said Ernest uneasily. 

" I don't know. All sorts of foolish thoughts, shaking my 
faith in things eternal " cried Grace putting back her hair. 
" Oh dear ! " and she heaved a deep sigh as she leant down 
on the harmonium "Oh dear! Isn't this a lovely songl" 
and she read, — 

** Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take oh take me to your care," 

and then continued, " what were the world without death? — 
that sleep which destroys — undoes all trouble; and the beauty 
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is thai this wonder is at any of our doors always. Kone of 
us know where the rap will sound next." 

And she sang the song in a subdued yet thrilling voice, 
looking and singing, as !Emest thought, like the rapt saint 
longing for release. 

He paced the room uneasily, then pausing watched as she 
sat with her face buried in her hands. He then strode hastily 
and was by her side when she looked up with a strange ex- 
cited almost heavenly light on her face, and he held her hand 
and said, — 

" You may well sing of death and love it." 

" Oh, death is very beautiful to me " said Grace. 

" Oh, Grace ! Grace ! You'll drive me mad " he cried. 

" Drive you mad ? " said Grace, turning her wondering 
frightened eyes upon him. " You do not know what love of 
the spirit is — the clinging — ^holding — embracing — guarding — 
reverencing — ^absorbing — ^trusting — believing — the whole soul- 
wrapping thing— oh ! no you don't or you would be glad your 
little Gracy was going where she might feel at rest and not 
clogged and anchored — and be with you every day. Where 
she had all you desired and knew you wanted in her nothing, 
nothing, nothing more." 

Ernest put his hands on Grace's wrists as if to push her 
from him. Then casting them down he looked sternly away 
while his face flushed with passion. 

Grace's little hands trembled and clasped together with the 
characteristic appeal that Ernest knew well; his eyes met hers 
and their fierce fire was quenched in the wondering pity of hers. 

He fell on his knees, before her, and drawing her toward him 
murmured, — 

" Oh, Grace, Grace ! You cannot really love me, or you 
would not wish to leave me. You don't know what such 
love as mine is." 

Grace did not speak but clasped her arms round his neck, 
and the little white pallid hands became tinted with love's colour. 

Ernest did not move till her hands drew him toward her. 
He then looked into her eyes and saw a light he had never 
seen before — ^a new and unmistakable light shining on him 
through her tears. 

"Oh, Ernest, Ernest!" she cried. "I understand now. 
Oh, Ernest, what wonderful secrets you reveal. I have been 
a child till now." 

Ernest said nothing. He clasped the girl more firmly to 
him. He rose on his feet and carried her to the couch on 
which he placed her, taking a low chair beside her. 
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Half-an-hour had passed and not many words been spoken, 
and Grace was lying on the sofa pale and exhausted, her hand 
in Ernest's, when Thornton again entered. 

Neither of them moved, but Grace looked at her father with 
a smile of wonderful joy — a smile suggesting a halo round her 
head — such a smile as we may suppose springs from that 
thought of God which clothes the glowworm with an un- 
scorchisg glory. 

They both sat unmoved. 

Th« old man's spectacles rested back on his forehead and 
carrying a ledger in his two hands he paused in the middle 
of the room. 

Still neither of them moved. 

At last he cried,— 

" Why Ernest what is this 1 " 

"What is what?" said Ernest, lost in a whirl of won- 
ders. 

"What is what!" cried Thornton throwing the ledger on 
the table and putting down his spectacles. " This liberty in 
my house!" and he pointed to Ernest's hand, "and with my 
little innocent child. Pity for her ! — mere pity for her should 
have preserved her," and Grace's opposition to Amelia came 
with a terrible light before him. 

Ernest looked down, but Grace's hand did not move, when 
he said confusedly, — 

" Oh, Mr. Thornton ! I have not meant a wrong. Oh ! 
not the least ! What have I done?" 

" What done ! " cried Thornton taking a half step toward 
them. " Tricked her I do believe into fancies which lead no- 
where; into horrible dreams. Why Heath! I did not think 
this possible." 

Ernest bit his lip and his eyes fell to the ground, when 
Grace rose quietly and put one hand on Ernest as she cried, — 

" Oh, papa ! Ernest cannot have done wrong," and she put 
her other hand on him. 

" What nonsense ! " cried Thornton. " You don't know 
anything about it. You never ought to know." 

" I know that we need patience papa ! Patience ! " said 
Grace. 

" Why Grace ! " cried Thornton. 

" And he knows papa, and so do I " she continued " he has 
no other choice in all the world or anywhere." 

" What utter nonsense ! It is improper I say " cried 
Thornton. " You have been reading silly books. It is im- 
proper." 

u 
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Improper! Papa ! I don't know what you mean!" said 
Grace shaking her head, while her hands fell from Ernest and 
she sat down. Ernest leant on a chair like one entranced, and 
Thornton watched fumbling w*ith his hands. 

At last, feeling for her keys she handed them to Thornton 
and said, — 

" Give me some wine papa." 

"Why girl " cried Thornton taking the keys "you see what 
comes of this. It will make the doctors scold me like a fish- 
wife. Tis killing by feet, not inches " he added, as with 
confused and trembling hands he poured out the wine which 
Gra«e sipped saying,- 

" You don't know papa. No, not from books I — from music 
a good deal, from flowers, and bees and birds and the great 
floating sky, perhaps more, but most I have learnt from what 
I feel and what I see Ernest knows with me." 

" Confound it all " cried Thornton taking off" his spectacles 
and putting them on again. 

" But let me try and tell you " she continued, handing the 
empty glass to Thornton as she leant back on the cushions 
and drew her feet on the couch, Ernest still watching her 
in a wondering manner, " papa 1 I seem to think I know 
so much yet I know so little — and yet enough. Ernest 
has taught me. I know that we are men and women, and 
Ernest says and does and thinks and hungers for the things 
I love to hear said, and see done, and know are thought, 
and hungered for. He learns to know I love these 
things, and my love gives them reality to him, and his 
sight increases, and his doings grow, and he becomes more 
and more a man because of my love, and I am made a 
woman by seeing this. All this I know papa, and thus my 
love grows just as his need increases, and all that he saw of 
old becomes richer every day, because of my love — ^till he feels 
me with him always and everywhere, and I become his bride 
—am married " 

" Married ! " cried Thornton starting. 

" Am married papa " continued Grace, hardly noticing his 
surprise. "Am married! — my soul to his — my love to his 
knowledge and his deeds, and I desert father and mother, 
brother and sister, and all for him, and I follow him — and I 
know his country to be my country, and his God my God — 
we know ourselves married " (and she put her hand on Ernest) 
— " not by the decree of men, perhaps, nor in the register of a 
church, but by the decree of God, by His will who has made 
us as we are, has brought us to each other, and has planted 
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tis by our marriage in an everlasting temple — ^the temple of 
life, where each deed is forgetfulness of self, and each thought 
love to God — ^the God whose love we see repeated in each 
other's eyes; so we are married papa." 

" Married !*' cried Thornton pushing his spectacles back and 
rubbing his eyes. 

" Oh, yes ! " said Grace, " and whatever else may belong to 
the word married — and I feel — ^to-day know — ^know " (and in 
spite of Thornton's amazement she stooped and kissed Ernest's 
hand) " that great glory for the perfect does belong to it. Yet 
this we know, Ernest?" (and she looked beseechingly at him) 
"that anything which marriage can give depends — is subject, 
tributary to that which we possess — ^flows from it simply, can 
be from nowhere else derived ; from nowhere else is possible. 
You may have shadows — shattered images, but every other 
real source is barred — is barred, and with this knowledge we 
scarcely need to ask of God even for patience. Oh, married ! 
Yes." 

" Good gracious child ! " cried Thornton. " What shall I 
do?" 

" What do papa ! be glad with your little girl " said Grace. 
" Glad in Ernest with her — ^this Ernest — this rich Ernest who 
makes the loss of all she wants easily borne because he gives 
that which is masterful and shows these wants to be but 
beautiful trappings." 

"Dearie! dearie! dearie!" cried Thornton turning toward 
the door. "Dearie! dearie! dearie!" he continued as he 
moved toward the table and mechanically picked up his un- 
opened ledger. " Dearie ! dearie ! dearie !" he continued as he 
walked toward the door. "Dearie! dearie! dearie! Here's 
a pretty kettle offish ! Dearie ! dearie ! dearie ! dearie ! dearie! " 
he added as he opened the door and closed it, while Grace 
covered her face with her hands and lay back on the couch, 
and Ernest leant over and gazed at her in silence. 

After a time he took hold of her hands and gently lifted 
them and kissed her forehead. Then she opened her eyes and 
said, — 

" Oh, Ernest ! It is all true ? " 

" All you say is beautiful Grace, atid like yourself, but — 
but " he added " I do not know. Oh yes — and yet can it be ? 
can it bel Oh no! He will reveal other things here on 
earth ! Surely He must ! — " Ernest had turned to the window, 
when with a violent effort controlling his emotion he came 
back and continued, "You've had too much excitement, I 
shall wheel your couch to the qpen window that you may see 
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the sunset — ^feel it — as you always say, and then I'U call 
Maria, shall I r' 

An indefinable chill crept over Grace as he spoke, and she 
said gently, — 

" Yes please." 

And then in obedience to the pleading childlike eyes which 
seemed unconsciously to follow his every movement, Ernest 
went into the garden and gathered one or two half blown 
roses and placed them near Grace in a vase, and making other 
little arrangements for her comfort said at last, in a voice 
which doubt and self-restraint made almost cold, — 

" I'm sure I ought to go dear Grace. You must rest." 

And he went, scarcely noticing that she answered no word, 
'' and the sim set, and all the land was dark." 



CHAPTER V. 

DOUBTS. 

Ten days had passed when Ernest again walked into Grace's 
boudoir. 

" Ah Grace ! " he cried. " How glad I am again to see 
you." 

"Ah dear!" she answered, "I have feared once or twice 
since you were here that the trial had come, and you would 
have to learn in truth what spirit love was — and to learn — but 
I make you frown. I have had beautiful visions of groves apd 
rivers, and clouds, and sun, and all thfe things we love. But 
I shall do all my work in the world before I go — ^that's cer- 
tain. Shan't I my love?" 

" Yes Grace dear " answered Ernest. " Doubtless, oh, 
surely ! Then my dreads have not been foolish. You do look 
pale, and yet it is the Grace in flesh and blood I see as yet. 
Great God above! Oh my Father!" he continued, rising and 
walking to the window, and then coming back and kneeling 
beside her. " Oh God ! my Father. What shall I do when I 
lose Grace? Oh, this weary world! If I could only keep 
those two eyes — no more — all the rest of my life, anything 
were possible — nothing dreary — those two. eyes! — What num- 
bers, die and we hear no more of them." 

" Yes, yes " answered Grace. " Ah ! but there is so much 
to say on that. May not hundreds have felt the spirit of those 
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goi\e, unknowingly — been thus made strong when they did 
work the loved ones loved? So to build the eternal house 
should we not, while together, lay the foundations of the work 
to be continued when outwardly apart — some work of Christ 
in which we most unite-that work of God in uttering which 
in^word and deed we were revealed to each other. I have so 
wanted to say all this." 

" It is very wonderful " said Ernest. 

" We know not how much we may then feel that we only 
utter the common speech in our daily service of God" con- 
tinued Grace. " We have neither of us yet been tried in 
losing our dearest." 

" No indeed " said Ernest. 

" And that trial can but come once, and the experience be 
acquired once; and surely Ernest — love — ^you have felt a 
growing presence of mine when I am away from you ? This 
last week]" 

" Oh yes !" said Ernest hesitating. 

" You told me " continued Grace " that on your long walks 
and workings with the men you had often valued my spirit 
presence even more than my real presence, because in spiiit 
you felt me strong, and hale, and active, and able to be with 
you every moment and do all without pain, — to be and do all 
that I am always longing to be and do." 

"I remember — yes! I do often feel you with me" 
said Ernest. " A most vivid spiritual presence. Not last 
week. No ! I felt it most, and even preferred walking 
away I recollect, one day during your father's illness 
when his title to your presence overrode my own, and 
this because — the tremendous dark frown of God is about us 
day and night ! Pardon me Grd^ce. That day I was terribly 
galled — made to writhie in the clutch of this most unusual 
relationship — demoniacally ordered ! — dare I call it? Perhaps 
not. (Oh Grace ! you know there is some sense in what I say, 
if it is not altogether sense, though perhaps I should not groan 
as 1 do !) I don't mean when he was really most ill — but 
when — ^but when I took that long walk over the eagle's rock 
and did not return till midnight." 

" I know " said Grace. " But Ernest ! vou don't think — 
you don't think." 

** Think ! I know^' answered Ernest "these things are hard 
— ^to you. I know that. But had you been my wife — as the 
world calls it ^" 

Here Ernest stopped and bit his lip, and took a pace or two 
down the room and clenched his fists. 
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''Well Ernest, thenl" said Grace seizing bis hand and 
stroking his hair and kissing the tips of it. 

" My claim would have been pre-eminent, and this possi- 
bility of which we are so strangely robbed — " Here Ernest's 
voice choked and then he continued, " If I then had yielded 
it would have been my open giving instead of a great secret 
right ti*ampled down ! I try to be patient " he continued, 
"but I sometimes think I can be patient no more — and I trust 
in you — ^Wonder ! Wonder ! — ^before whom the whole conies as 
such a real and living thing — so positive, so binding, and so 
opposing. Well" continued Ernest with an effort "this need- 
ful yielding to an outer claim to which your weak health alone 
gave dominion over my essential and eternal claim — at least 
what we call my claim." 

" Oh Ernest ! Call?" cried Grace, and she placed her hands 
on either side of her face. 

" Then is my claim " continued Ernest. " This collision 
and needful yielding so parted me for a time that I felt you 
jiearer at the windmill, all silent and motionless for the night 
though the wind sighed about it j nearer at the eagle's rock 
where the crescent moon was peeping up, and the bright stars 
shone through fleeting clouds ; nearer as I crossed the fields 
amid the sheep so large and motionless cropping the grass ; 
nearer along the lanes under the black shadow of the trees 
where my footfalls and the whispering breeze alone were 
audible ; nearer far when thus alone than as I stood beside you 
in body and looked into those veritable eyes. Ah ! nearer 
indeed you were in that solitude," and his faice grew black, and 
his lips were set. 

" Now Ernest darling " cried Grace, and tears stood in her 
eyes as rising from her couch she put her hands timidly upon 
him " you trouble me — so — much — but let me speak. Only 
niagnify this experience and may you not be nearest of all — 
considering — considering^-oh Ernest ! — nearest of all when 
the great earthly King has laid this frail body in its narrow 
chamber?" 

"Yes, yes " said Ernest bitterly. " Perhaps !" 

" And become nearer and nearer still, daily then 1" said 
Grace shaking h^r head. "Is it not likely when these tem- 
porary and accidental bars — ^planted for some good purpose 
Ernest dear — between us — ^for some good purpose my Ernest — 
are gone ? -^" and she drew nearer and nearer as she spoke and 
embraced him more and more closely while he gazed more and 
more wildly at her with a wildness she seemed rather resolved 
to call out than repress, as she continued, " Oh darling ! 
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somehow you grieve, grieve ine to-day — these accidental bars 
which would not exist but for that collision between inner 
and outer, belonging as we believe to this world only, and 
which will be then swept away for ever ? " 

" Perhaps I" repeated Ernest. 

" Nay not perhaps ! Oh do try and see with me my darling !" 
continued Grace. "I do want you to see this. Do, do try. It 
is so likely. Do try. That we may smile a glad smile when 
1 talk of death." 

" Oh Grace!" cried Ernest starting back. " Good heavens ! 
I'he appointments of this world are marvellous ! Marvellously 
wonderful ! See me, see me — struggling all my life, and fling- 
ing up all things and what for? Just that a lot of working men 
may have comfortable homes and rear children — for nothing 
else whatever.'* 

" How do you mean Ernest 1" said Grace, as with a face all 
eyes she gazed at him, sinking back on her pillow as he started 
from her. 

" It is for nothing else" continued Ernest vehemently. 

" Tell me " cried Grace. 

Ernest shrugged his shoulders and opened his clenched flsts 
to close them again crying, — 

" Something has earthified me. Perhaps Amelia's presence 
here, and her talks with Mr. Thornton ; perhaps that I fancy 
I saw Swift himself with the men coming home from that 
abominable pigeon-shooting at the Half Moon — a match of 
Booke against Edgeworth — (see the use of leisure !) and if I did 
he was the worse for liquor. Oh ! I feel so alone and you talk 
of death ! What little pimping things we are to set our wills 
against the will of Him who orders, who with a ceaseless 
under-current routes all our ways — makes our highest wisdom 
chatter, our greatest efforts the wriggling of a worm." 

" Oh Ernest !" cried Grace covering her eyes. 

" How could a good God trap us into a plan of life which 
will not bear rough wear and daily needs 1" cried Ernest 
vehemently. 

" Trap us !" cried Grace, while tears filled her eyes. "Trap 
us !" and a sting not unlike conscience did make her wince — 
could love have blinded her ] " Oh Ernest ! what have I 
done r 

" Talked of smiling " he added with a laugh — " of smiling 
at death ! and the talk was a right talk, and a true talk, and 
a good talk — there is the terror of it ! — a good talk in the mouth 
of a child of God Almighty. We have beer shops, brandy 
shops, whisky shops — ^we call them poison shops — why have we 
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not downright poison shops at once where paying onr twenty 
pounds we might take a draughty which, if it tore not open the 
doors of another life, would slam the door of this behind us 
when we chose? Oh Grace ! Grace ! Grace !" now he cried fling- 
ing himself on his knees and kissing again and again the clasped 
hands. "Pardon! pardon! pardon! I know not what I do." 
But now a barking of dogs was heard and Grace cried, — 
" Look ! Mr. Bennett's great dog is killing Amelia's Floss, 
poor Heron's dog that was. Make haste." 

Words at which Ernest sprang to his feet with what seemed 
almost a look of relief, and ran into the drive, while Grace 
again covered her eyes with her hands, through which the 
tears oozed; and the coldness of Ernest's last departure from 
that room, mingling with the words still ringing in her ears, 
tore her soul with doubt, distrust, and agony, till the earth 
and the heavens were darkened. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD MAN SATISFIED. 

But now the wheels of Thotnton's carriage were audible, 
and in a few minutes Ernest entered carrying Floss and fol- 
lowed by Thornton with Amelia on his arm. 

When Grace swallowing down her tears raised her eyes, 
Amelia was saying, — 

" How could you come in here Ernest and Grace so ill ?" 

" Dear ! I had forgotten " cried Ernest. " Have I done 
wrong 1 I am so sorry." 

" There is nothing to be sorry for" said Grace biting her lip. 

" Oh, but there is " said Ernest. " I ought not to have 
come ; but I saved the dog you see." 

Grace looked with jealous inquiry at Ernest, while Amelia 
said, — 

" It was good of you. Poor Floss my pet " she continued, 
kissing the dog. " You owe your life to Ernest, don't you 
dear?" 

" I am glad you saved the little fellow " said Thornton. 
" Bennett must really keep that dog tied up while Amelia is 
here. I have told him so before.** 

" Then he shows poor hospitality to Amelia " said Ernest. 

"You mean to her dog" cried Amelia interrupting him. 
"But Ernest come. Grace can't bear us. You would tear up 
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those steps and Mr. Thornton so gallantly forced me to follow. 
Thank you both." 

" Yon mustn't thank me " said Ernest still holding the 
dog. " It was Grace sent me." 

" Grace !" said Amelia. " Then thank you Grace " (and she 
gave Grace a kiss which appeared received most unwillingly). 
" Do carry the dog to his mat Ernest dear !" 

Ernest now moved toward the door when Grace cried in a 
low eager half angry voice, — 

" You love carrying the dog yourself Amelia, you have told 
me so a dozen times, how can you ask him]" 

Ashamed of these words as soon as uttered Grace did not 
repeat them, and as the dog now struggled and screamed 
engaging all Ernest's and Amelia's attention, they fell on 
deaf ears. 

Thus holding the dog between them and with Amelia's hair 
playing against Ernest's face they went out of the room and 
then Grace could fancy stopped in the hall and put the dog 
down, when Thornton came back, a smile which had been on 
his face gradually vanishing before a look of great seriousness, 
as he closed the door. 

The girl so lately full of life and energy lay now before him 
fallen back like a broken lily, her tears flowing through closed 
eyelids. He- walked to the window collecting his thoughts, 
his eye fixed vacantly on the lovely summer scene so full of 
speech to Grace so dumb to him. 

Approaching her sofa he now sat down and gently took her 
hai^d saying, — 

" My little lamb is not fitted for this noisy world, and I 
have been a careless old sheep-dog and let all sorts of wolves 
come prowling about." 

" Oh papa what do you mean?" said Grace with a troubled 
questioning look. " There are no wolves and you must let 
me do what I like." 

" No, no, Gracy, it's no use looking at me in that way," 
answered Thornton. " I must and will take care of you. We 
are just killing you with all this excitement and fuss and 
hither and thither and long talks and silly plans. It's all 
wrong. But you are such a wilful child, and now things are 
coming to such a pass — such a pass," he added dropping Grace's 
hand and fidgetting uneasily. " Well, well, I am not going 
to be vexed with my dear little girl who twists us all round 
her fingers I don't know why, or have any more silly scenes." 

" Oh no papa," exclaimed Grace. 

" I'm just going to talk to you," he continued, " as if you 
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were not a baby any more but a reasonable woman, and you 
will see the meaning of what I say if you only try. One thing 
I am determined — this state of things shan't" go on." 

" I don't know what you mean papa," said Grace .rather 
pettishly. " What state of things 1 or what do you call state 
of things 1 " 

" It's not proper," said Thornton without answering, " and 
it's not what anybody else does, and there's no reason because 
you are not strong and well that you should not be taken care 
of like other girls." 

" How taken care of papal" cried Grace. 

" I won't have this young man — ^this Ernest," continued 
Thornton, " coming here tiring and exciting you with long 
talks. What does it all lead to? Here's Ernest himself quite 
unsettled with his co-operation and nonsense ruining his 
youth. Don't cry Gracy ! I don't say you hayen't done him 
a deal of good. You do us all good, but it is time now to 
think of something substantial." 

" Dear papa," cried Grace, " substantial ! Oh yes." 

" Substantial I say girlie," cried Thornton, " but use any 
other word you like better. Here he is throwing away the 
best chances he has ever had and I verily believe he has got 
some silly notion of pleasing you. You shake your head 
Grace, but the kindest thing Ernest can do is to marry Amelia, 
and by-and-by there'll be a whole pack of babies for you 
Gracy, and you can be godmother to them all, and it will be 
the making of me." 

" Thank you papa," said Grace shaking her head, while 
tears flowed afresh. " I do wish you could understand a little 
papa dear," she added in a troubled voice. " I am sorry, 
sorry I meddle with your plans, but oh ! that I could make 
you understand a little !" 

" Now I think I understand not a little but a great deal 
Gracy," said Thornton. "It's a mere question of eyesight; 
and about Ernest he is greatly attracted by Amelia." 

" I don't wonder papa," said Grace letting go her hands from 
her face and turning her large eyes on Thornton, "isn't she pretty 
and active and full of health and spirits and everything V* 

" Why childie," cried Thornton putting on lus spectacles 
unconsciously. 

"Isn't she all this? and Ernest!" and here she stopped, 
gazing eagerly at Thornton. '" But oh, you don't iinder- 
stand," and she again covered her face with her hands. 

" Well, well, childie," said Thornton patting her, " we agree 
quite well; and I have a letter from Dr. Greme," he continued, 
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taking a letter from his pocket. " See what a tremendous 
thing ! Look Grace," and Thornton pulled away her hands. 
" Look, look, one, two, three, four pages and large old- 
fashioned letter-paper, but I don't know that I can read it you." 

" Ah well, papa," said Grace with a deep sigh, as she com- 
posed herself. 

" All about Ernest from the first letter to the last," continued 
Thornton, " and look, one, two, three, four pages just such a 
chatter as the doctor always makes." 

Grace did not reply and Thornton partly folded the letter 
and partly re-opened it and said, — 

" He talks about you too Grace." 

" I dare say papa," said Grace a little irritably. 

" He says about Ernest and this business," continued 
Thornton — " ' It is so bad for her. Tell her from an old prac- 
titioner,* you hear Grace?" 

" Oh yes papa," said Grace. 

" And so on, and so on," continued Thornton. " * She's a 
regular Syren to the poor lad — Scylla and Charybdis both 
together — cotton wool in his ears,' that's how he talks you see 
Grace. * If you don't send him away for your sake, I must get 
him away for his own.' * Intellectual drunkenness — symp- 
toms of delirium tremens* and so on and so on, * and so a simi- 
lar treatment should be provided, exclusion in some out-of-the- 
way place free from possible temptation^' and so on and so on. 
Acting for Heath he quite agrees with me — you're not asleep 
Grace?" he added, peering into Grace's face, who answered, 
partly opening her eyes, — 

" Oh no papa." 

" Then Ernest is to settle down under that loving eye which 
we hope will gaze on him from this couch for many a day," 
continued Thornton kissing her. " Hey Grace 1 — to become 
married and settled, a regular man of business and place the 
old man in clover — hey Grace dear? " 

" If Ernest will and he likes, and you like, oh, certainly," 
said Grace, rising on her couch. 

" Ah, well !" said Thornton hesitating, " that's right girlie." 

" What more can I say papa dear]" said Grace, " or should 
11 — Ernest has a will and purpose of his own. If he would 
* settle' in the way of which you speak and Dr. Greme advises 
he certainly must for me." 

" That's good," said Thornton, still choking down any sur- 
prise, " very good ! Then we will finish this off while we may. 
Amelia's dowry I'll make right, and for Ernest — I will do what 
I said in that letter — your birthday present you recollect — 
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and Gracy yon shall give him the deed yourself — ^the deed of 
partnership — as you did that letter because I know you love 
making presents and to make people happy. Hey, Grace?" 

" Yes, certainly papa," said Grace again rising on her elbow. 
" If he agrees and does what you want you send the deed to 
me, I will give it." 

" Now that's my Grace," cried Thornton. " I'll tease no 

more at all. Old Dr. Greme will be as glad as I am. I knew 

' a few wise words were all that was needed. Old Dr. Greme 

will be so pleased," and Thornton still lingered as if he could 

not credit his victory. 

" Do let me hear no more papa," cried Grace sinking back. 
" A kind willingness to do what none of us will ever^need to do 
does great things at times — doesn't it? Do call Maria, I must 
go to bed." 

" Dear Grace, you make the old man so — so happy," cried 
Thornton, " and Dr. Greme shall help childie, and when you 
have the deed to give — as we will make you have — you see — 
you will know his little girl has given the old man every thing 
he wants; and that will please his little girl? — hey Gracy?" and 
kissing her he, with still hesitating steps, hobbled out of the 
room as Maria came in. 



CHAPTER YII. 

GENEROSITY. 

"There is a happy land," rose in clear children's voices 
through the partly open window of Grace's bedroom on a 
bright summer morning in July as Maria drew up the blind 
saying,— 

" Mr. Hardy and the school children are in the garden 
miss." 

Two or three hymns followed. The singing ceased, and 
Maria having returned from giving each child a flower accord- 
ing to the daily custom, Grace said, — 

"It is very good to recollect me every morning. I shall 
carry their songs with me when I go away." 

" Oh miss, you will have many more to carry yet, I hope," 
said Maria as she made the room tidy. 

" When I think of these little things and all I would do for 
them," continued Grace, " the mite which my love is beside 
the love of God becomes my comfort. Mary Gray is growing 
a large girl," she continued, as Maria set her breakfast beside 
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her. " I could hear her voice plainly. These children make 
me feel what heaven is like and the greatness and glory of its 
God ! I shall go into the sitting room this morning Maria, 
and so end this long fortnight." 

" Laws, miss," exclaimed Maria, " you will wait for the 
doctor?" 

" No, I shall see him there," said Grace. " Where are my 
letters ? Those children have made me so happy." 

" There is only Mr. Heath's." 

" Mr. Heath's 1 where is it ? " said Grace. " He has been 
already?" 

" Yes miss," answered Maria. " Have not I given it you?" 

"You saw him yourself?" Grace continued, as Maria found 
the letter. " Was he well ? As weU as usual ? " 

" Yes miss " answered Maria. 

" In ten minutes then" continued Grace and she opened the 
letter. And Mana left while Grace lay back on her pillow 
and read, — 

''You know how welcome on all accounts your note has beeu, dear 
Grace, above all the news that my Queen would be visible agam to-day. 
Your father seems resolved to buy Crowsfoot for Amelia, and Dr. Greme 
"writes me the strangest letters about myself. I will tell you all to-day. 

"You know how sorry I am my daily lucubrations trouble you, 
dear Grace, but I must speak out my heart or I am nothing. The men — 
more men than myself in many ways — are merely great children in others. 
No real good I am sure will be done till every domineering taint of 
feudaUsm is dissolved out of all our institutions and its protecting love 
alone left, and this conviction torments me — one's wants seem so vast 
and unattainable. And then about Amelia — I hardly like to tell you 
what has happened. But the doctor has so teased me '' 

Here Grace's right hand fell beside her red dressing-gown, 
and her left hand veiled her eyes. 

Thus she sat a few minutes. At last she said, — 

" Believe it ! Oh no ! I will not, though papa does write 
so strangely; and Ernest himself too ! Oh ! my Father! — ^thy 
clouds do darken round me." 

She then raised the letter and continued, — 

'* But we will talk it all over, and I shall do just what you desire. 

"YouB Ernest." 

**P.S. — Oh, Gracy! I have had such seeking in prayer, and such 
up-casting for this whole fortnight. I do want to talk with you. I 

get almost weary of my thankless work. Do not think I abandon any 
ope — oh no— God is too dear. I feel Him so close and love Him so 
utterly. Yet I sometimes seem as if I was shaping the outside of 
thin((s — that vain — vain process. 

" Wild has gone to America— I told you — he is not a dreamer, and he 
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"writes from the holy society such letters ! The children there — those 
wonderful thermometers — display the genial influence about them in a 
strange way. They return from any messages outside the society saying, 
* What ugly faces all the people have, and what harsh voices. I am. 
so glad to get back.' I don't defend the charity of the remark, re- 
member. No temptation would bring WUd back into the world. Even I 
here, bustling with business, feel the existence of the society daily helpfuL 
May it not be really the prophetic grain of mustard seed which is to grow 
up and overshadow all nations ; the treasure hid in the field to buy which 
the finder sold all he had ? I pray, and pray, and have so many thoughts." 

The letter troubled Grace. She read it again, and re-read 
several times the words preceding the postscript; words which 
seemed to tempt her to throw the letter from her. At last 
she folded it and put it in her bosom, when the door opened 
and Maria brought a large official-looking envelope. 

" For me ! " said Grace. 

" Yes miss " said Maria again reading the address. 

" For me indeed ! " cried Grace once more. " You Mghten 
me. 

" It is for you miss " said Maria. 

" The Blaydon post-mark and papa's handwriting " she 
continued, taking the envelope from Maria and turning deadly 
pale. 

" Laws miss ! What is the matter?" cried Maria. 

" Oh ! nothing Maria " said Grace. " Come get my clothes 
ready." 

" Laws miss ! You'll not get up !" 

" Yes, yes, I shall at once 1 " cried Grace. 

" Dear, dear " exclaimed Maria still pausing, " I'm sure the 
doctor " 

" Do what I tell you" cried Grace. " I shall get up " and 
as she spoke she seemed to change her plan, and partly broke 
open the envelope and again paused. 

Maria expostulated no more, while Grace covered her face 
in her hands, this time as if in prayer. 

With renewed courage she now broke open the envelope 
entirely, and while a letter fell beside her, she found a deed in 
her hand, with the title, — 

"John Thornton and Ernest Heath. 
"Deed of Partnership." 

and then sat like one entranced. 

At last she opened the letter and read, — 

"Dear Gracy, 

* * I send the deed as I promised. Give it Ernest how, and whea, 
and where you like. Both Dr. Greme and I feel that we owe everything 
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to your influence. You have done for your old father more than he dared 
expect, as you always do. Amelia has already gone to Crowtaire to stay 
with the Lucases. She thinks it best under the circumstances not to 
return to Brockton. More thanks shall be given this evening from the 
lips of 

" Your affectionate old father, 

"John Thornton." 

Grace threw herself back on the bed. 

The morning's letters could have but one meaning, however 
incredible. — How doubt them? — though to believe was more 
terrible than madness. 

Maria with part of Grace's dress stood beside the bed, when 
Grace moved and Maria said, — 

" Shall I get you some wine miss 1 " 

" Yes " said Grace. " Yet no, a draught of medicine." 

" You have eaten little breakfast " said Maria as she poured 
out the draught. 

" It was a better breakfast than usual " said Grace, preparing 
to dress. 

" You won't get up iniss 1 " urged Maria once more. 

" Oh, yes ! " said Grace unfe,stening her dressing-gown. " I 
must. Help me dear girl. I am much stronger than you 
think. Do help me. I shan't trouble you very long." 

" Nonsense Miss Grace " said Maria. " You've no call to 
talk to me so, when you know as I only care " 

Maria turned away abruptly, and opening the wardrobe said 
with a steadier voice, — 

"As you will get up miss, what dress will you put on?" 

" Any one. The first which comes " said Grace, and (Maria 
looking puzzled) added " that gray silk with pink trimming. 
It seems a long time since I took it off. That happy day. 
Never mind." 

Pausing often Grace was dressed and assisted into the 
boudoir. 

Here, wearied with her long recumbent posture, she sat in 
an arm chair in the window, through whose open casements 
the fresh scented air blew, and through whose lanterned sides 
the village green and the distance shone with all the brilliant 
quiet of a summer's day, alive with sleepy cattle and humming 
flies, but with the usual noise of children romping on the green 
silenced by the heat. There was indeed nothing pale and 
worn in that scene, sleepy with life, but the poor gazer who 
sat unobservant of all which passed and yet unconsciously 
influenced by its quiet splendour. Beside her on a little table 
lay her father's letter, and the deed in its official envelope. 

Busy Maria now by dint of great pressing induced her to 
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swallow a few spoonfuls of broth, and was then sent away to 
her own luncheon. 

Half-an-hour passed when, after a slight tap, the door 
opened and Amelia with an air of unusual gaiety walked across 
the room, kissed Grace, and undoing her bonnet took a seat 
beside her saying,- 

" Why Grace ! You do look ill. But I am glad to see you 
here. Your papa made me think I should not be so lucky." 

" Tou are looking very well Amelia " said Grace. 

" I am well dear " answered Amelia. " I wish I could give 
you some of my health. I almost seem as if I had some to 
spare." 

" Thank you " said Grace, studying Amelia from head to 
foot with a look of envy and almost of haughtiness. " Thank 
you greatly. I have I expect as much health if not a little 
more than I want. Of course I have all that is good for me, 
and for any one who cares for me, any way " and tears which 
could find no vent struggled in her eyes. 

" Ah, Grace ! You are so good " said Amelia. " One is 
always reading of weak people who become saints. Religion 
was made for them I think, and so I tell Ernest." 

" Ernest !" said Grace, almost with a start, and then confused 
for an answer said, " You think religion is for weak people 
Amelia?" 

" Ah, Grace ! I didn't say that " answered Amelia. " N'ot 
weak mentally of course." 

" Then you have seen Ernest?" said Grace recovering her- 
self with a strong effort and pulling her handkerchief between 
her hands. 

" Oh, no ! Not lately " said Amelia. " Not since I came 
to Crowtaire." 

" But you only came to-day, did you 1 " said Grace. 

" Yes Grace; early this morning, that is right. You have 
heard from your papa? That's his handwriting I see and what 
a large envelope." 

" You've been with papa at Crowsfoofl" said Grace. 

" Yes, and that good old doctor. He and Dr. Solmes are 
great cronies. What a dear old man he is — ^and your papa too, 
of course. Miss Trimmer still has your rooms at Bhydon Bank." 

"You have been with them all the while?" said Grace. 
"Have you?" 

" Yes, all the while. It was good of your papa. He is so 
generous." 

" Has Ernest been with you too ? " continued Grace almost 
inaudibly and turning up one comer of the envelope. 
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" Yes " answered Amelia. 

" At Rhydon Bank?" cried Grace starting. " You stayed 
at Rhydon Bank 1 " 

" Yes. Wasn't it good of Dr. Solmes?" " said Amelia. 
" Every one has been good.". 

" But Ernest " repeated Grace, with a choke in her voice. 

" Oh, no ! Not Ernest at Rhydon Bank. He has been so 
busy " answered Amelia. 

Grace bit her lip, and Amelia pausing a moment she said, — 

" Busy ! Did— did he tell — " but unable to complete her 
question Grace changed it, saying, " He has not told me — " 

Grace stopped, and Amelia did not answer at once, but 
rose and stooping down over Grace said, — 

"Why you dear little thing you don't think he'll tell you 
everything all your life do you? — though I think he's quite 
right to bring you the news and cheer you, I don't agree with 
your papa about that." ' 

And then while she adjusted the pillow she knelt and added 
a few words, which, her mouth being close to Grace's ear 
were spoken in a low voice. 

Grace started, tore up and threw the fi^gments of the corner 
of the envelope on the floor, and her hand darted to her bosom 
as if to pull out and tear up Ernest's letter, but she withdrew 
it, when Amelia rising and kissing her again said, — 
• " Your papa has been talking about Robertson's ^History of 
America/ he said I might borrow it from the library. I'll take 
it as I go out, shall I T" 

" Do " said Grace, her surprise and dismay increasing. 

" Oh ! he told me to take it " said Amelia. " I'll get it my- 
self. I know its binding and all about it, and his particu- 
larity." 

There was a pause, and Grace's look darkened and she felt 
her place becoming rapidly blotted out of the world, when 
Amelia again said, — 

" Good-bye Grace dear " and looking once more eagerly at 
the large envelope, left. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TRAITOR. 



The clock at last struck one, and in ten minutes a well- 
known step came in the drive, along the hall, at the door of 
the boudoir, which opened softly and Ernest entered. 
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Oh ! the beating of Grace's heart who can tell as the quick 
steps crossed the room, while the old voice said, — 

'* I'm like a boy out of school, or a man entering heaven again." 

Grace looked up eagerly as if the sun rose indeed — ^but her 
eye fell on the envelope, and giving no answer she held out her 
hand, withdrawing at the same time a Kttle and scarcely re- 
sponding to its pressure. 

" Why Grace " exclaimed Ernest, " what is the matter 1 " 

Grace took up the envelope, turned it over and said, — 

" Ernest !" The agony in this slight cry she at once re- 
pressed saying, " you have troubled me !" 

" Indeed !" cried Ernest. "Oh Grace ! I have been troubled 
myself — ^be sure. Troubled oh so much : but to have troubled 
you is worse.'' 

" To have troubled me ! " cried Grace almost losing breath. 
" How can you say it 1 My trouble ! If that were a 
thousand-fold what it is it were nothing beside what I feel for 
you. Nothing! Oh, for your good!" she cried, holding 
out her hands clasped " I could be — " and here her hands 
dropped and she looked down. 

" Why Grace ! my Grace !" cried Ernest. "I had no idea !" 
and he looked upward adding, " I have so prayed for 
guidance ^ 

" Prayed Ernest !" cried Grace. 

" Yes prayed !" said Ernest. 

" And found yourself — upheld]" exclaimed Grace. 

" Upheld!" said Ernest. 

"No! That is the answer. No!" cried Grace. "Oh, 
Ernest! You not loyal to the Great Spirit — High, Holy 
and Mighty — loyal to the soul — ^to that which lives for 
ever — loyal to that which is within and rules and creates, 
robbed of which the world were empty, and all the trees 
and fields and flocks and floating clouds, the birds and 
beasts and air, the humming bees and flowers and all that 
is and lives were senseless, dead, without a meaning — loyal 
to the great Word that speaks, and in its speech creates 
— the great pervading Thought — ^the Word of God on which 
we're fed and nourished, reared, uplifted, made from brutes to 
men and men to angels. I'm but a senseless reed, and yet ! 
oh ! can this be 1" 

Here Grace, whose fragile form had risen to the mien of a 
prophetess, overcome with emotion let her head fiiU on her 
hand and all her delicate light brown hair — which seemed 
to flourish in derision at her ill health — dropped in a luxuriant 
curtain over the table on which her elbow rested. 
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Ernest gazed at her as if a voice spoke to him for which he 
had listened, a voice whose tones were full of a wonder which 
was scarcely a surprise ; as if notes he had heard in the dim 
distance shot forth from their hiding-place and now spoke in 
his ear in human tones, and clothed themselves in human eyes 
and cheeks and lips ; and the visible forms they took, poured 
on him, through his eye, even more of the wonder in which he 
believed than they spoke through his ear. 

" My prophetess !" cried Ernest. "I hear your wonderful 
words — ^your song as it were — of angels all round me, and yet" 
he continued covering his eyes with his hands " whatever it 
might counsel had I to act again, I cannot feel it now bids me 
break off any promises — made — or implied." 

" Ah !" cried Grace involuntarily as she started back and 
her head again dropped on to her hands. 

"Was that you Grace 1" said Ernest looking up. 

" Go on " was the answer uttered in a voice he scarcely 
recognized. He paused to hear again the imperious " Go on" 
and he proceeded, — 

" I anger you. I mourn at this. I do try to follow our 
common leading but you have the light from the hills whither 
you go direct on you and they are far from me. You know 
how gladly I would throw up all and go with you, but I must 
work my way. It won't seem so long and I shall be working 
for you " and he looked dreamily out of the window with a 
fixed rapt gaze. " I must speak." 

" Speak " cried Grace with flashing eye. " So death makes 
all the difierence — this ever imminent, ever present, all 
embracing death — ^robs me of being 1" 

" Robs you of being !" cried Ernest. "•! do not understand." 

" Not understand ! — you would have understood once ! — Go 
on^* cried Grace, in whom all the angel seemed to be replaced 
by the exacting woman. 

" Soul ! — ** continued Ernest, "oh yes ! we worship soul; but 
soul we do not know without the body — ^here we must have 
body for it, and these thoughts cry, * Fly not from anything 
to which you Ve bound yourself in any way tending to give you 
place and holding in the world — ^be firm !' — ^you do not know." 

" Firm !" cried Grace mastering herself with a great effort, 
while her right hand played with the ring Ernest had placed 
on her left hsmd. " Firm ! — " she continued rising more and 
more in her seat and removing the ring farther and farther 
down her finger. 

" Yes Grace" said Ernest looking at her with eyes of wonder, 
" I mean so." 
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" Then here " she cried taking off the ring, " take back this 
ring — ^take — ^take — ^it back. Don't stare at it. Here Ernest, 
take the ring. When in this dress which you see now I uttered 
words I thought were heavenly words and echoed to your soul 
— T had a strange misgiving — a little — ^little — ^little whispering 
in the ear — a little — Uttle — ^little shrinking of the soul; those 
little things were true, — ^here take the ring; and when you 
carried in Amelia's dog I doubted and drove away my doubt ; 
and in the hall I heard you speaking to her and more doubt 
came — ^and that was right. Here take the ring. She was 
with me just now. You saw Amelia at Blessingtonl" 

" Amelia ! yes — I did " said Ernest. 

" At Blessington, and came back with her by Rhydon Bank. 
You did not tell me." 

" Did I not r said Ernest. 

" Did I not ! Oh ! desperate words ! — ^here take the ring I" 
and she threw it on the marble table, where it fell with a 
metallic sound. " You told me nothing." 

" Nothing !" cried Ernest as he picked up the ring. " What 
should! tell?" 

" What !" cried Grace. " What ! what !— that which, with 
its hideous voice, this deed cries out in words of which the 
meaning is heart-rendingly plain!" and she' put the deed into 
Ernest's hands, hiding her face and choking back her sobs 
as he opened and read the talismanic words, — 

I "John Thornton and Ernest Heath. 
**Deed of Pai'tnership" 

"What can this mean?" he cried starting. "Then they 
have drawn it. I thought it the veriest dream. Things are 
badly placed to-day" he cried again studying it; and then 
he added kneeling beside Grace and forcing down her hands 
with one of his and holding her face with the other, " Oh 
Grace ! you quite misread this thing. It is full of difficulties. 
I feintly now begin to understand. No treachery of heart in 
me to you. No not a bit. Oh rock ! — ^all here is rock although 
I burned in the struggle. Oh yes !" and he squeezed his fore- 
head with his hand as he continued, " And yet before us is 
disappointment and disdainfiil grief. I've built on air. We 
two have talked at different objects. Oh it is bad ! " 

"Why Ernest !" exclaimed Grace in a scarce audible voice, 
and a face wet with tears. 

" My mind just now was full of the men and my work here 
at the mill" continued Ernest. "Of what I wrote you. — Oh ! 
Grace, don't cry! — Of Wild and his society. I've scarcely had 
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the room for any other thought — not for the whole past fort- 
night — except of course the thought of you, my fire within, 
the voice of God without. Except of you my Wonder !" and 
here Ernest paused still holding Grace's hands in his left hand 
while he looked in eager abstraction on the ground. 

" Ernest !" cried Grace in a voice so beseeching that he 
turned saying, — 

" Oh Grace ! — ^Amelia ! — I did not think to tell you of our 
meeting for my full head 1 What did your father say in send- 
ing this ]" he continued interrupting himself. 

" He say !" cried Grace. " Why Ernest !" and the shadow 
of her old dreadful fear was on her fiace as she brushed away 
the tears again gathering. 

" I know ! " said Ernest. " He has got the tale then too. 
And Amelia — she had it, had she ? But this is terrible. Oh 
my darling my poor Gracy ! what must you have thought of 
me 1 Here is sorrow." 

"Ernest" cried Grace while she laid her hands on his 
shoulders. " I feel such a poor creature ; and this is all so 
desperate for you — and you feel it so " she continued wringing 
her hands. 

" Feel it !" cried Ernest, "yes but bear — " Then stopping 
suddenly he paused and contin^ied more quietly, "All your 
wise words fitted most aptly to my needs just now — at least 
the spirit of them — breathed holiness and strength from the 
great central Love into my mind so cooled with earthiness 
that I was measuring my work with the men, judging it from 
the outside results not by the spirit with which I did it. 
Wild even and his society had became a violent temptation 
from which my thousand bonds to the men seemed to clutch 
me back, and all your words about promises — oh Grace ! I had 
been measuring my work as though it lay with me to measure 
and not merely do it as a little child — patient if blind — and so 
— ^and so I forgot to tell you I had met Amelia. Pardon me 
darling. And as to promises, I have not made the faintest — 
no not the most distant shadow of a promise — to her, not /." 

" Oh how wicked I have been !" cried Grace clinging to him 
and turning ghastly pale, when he threw his arms round her 
crying,— 

" Grace you should not be in this chair " and wheeling up 
the sofa, lifted her upon it, and as he knelt beside her raised a 
piece of her dress and said, " Ah darling ! How kind to put 
on this pretty dress — you did it for me. Yes I remember 
it and when I last saw it my darling — darling. And I 
have been so wrong. — Faithless to Gracy ! No ! Any waifs 
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and strays of sucli a thought on this strange stormy sea have 
only shown that Grace alone contents me. This is Dr. Greme " 
he continued as he held up the deed. 

" Dr. Greme ! how Dr. Greme V* said Grace recovering a 
little and holding out her finger as if longing for the ring. 

'*I11 tell you" said Ernest rising eagerly and taking some 
letters out of his pocket. " He has misunderstood a^ deceived 
them all — that's certain." 

"You make me curious" said Grace. "Do read. Will 
it trouble me — what you are going to read f she added as 
she gazed at the letters. 

" I hope not " said Ernest pausing. " It should not I think. 
Nothing that / say here should, I beEeve; and as to what other 
people say — Dr. Greme or any one — ^we are too used by this 
time to being thought mad to feel much hurt or troubled by 
that, aren't we Grace 1 You perhaps remember one evening 
at Rhydon Bank we got into a hot discussion upon marriage." 

" Quite well " said Grace withdrawing her finger, which she 
had held out almost imperceptibly for the ring with which 
Ernest played. 

" I could not tell you at the time " continued Ernest " that 
the day we walked on Groggon Back he lectured me soundly 
on my certain ruin (as he called it) if, trusting in our dreamy 
faith, I succumbed to any absorbing attachment between you 
and me." 

" No indeed " said Grace. 

"Ah well!" said Ernest "this lecturing he has revived. 
You remember his tenacious nature perhaps ?" 
."I do indeed " said Grace. 

" I however have been fool enough to forget it. I ought 
to have closed the correspondence with the very first letter. 
But I will read." 

" Oh do !" said Grace and Ernest read, — 

'*From Dr. Greme to Ernest Heath. 

"Rhydon Bank, 18 — . 
"Dear Old Boy, 

"You will recognize the handwriting of the old doctor 
though you haven't heard from him for many a week, and may remember 
our long discussion at Groggon Back.'' 

" It was a long lecture full of fierce assertion " interrupted 
Ernest. 

"I told you then that you were being bewitched. Ah my lad, don't 
let me think that I am indeed a prophet. But I do XM>t mean to leave 
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either dreams or dreamers undisturbed if I can contrive to make a light 
bright enough to wake them. 

" The man I call your father — Mr. Thornton — is with us, and I gather 
various surmises, for I have also seen my pet Amelia — your destiny I 
used to call her. Ah my boy, were I but your age, with your prospects, 
I would not play ducks and drakes as you do. 

'* Do let me hear that you have made a gift of Growsfoot to Amelia — 
as you might, only to receive it back and take moreover half your old 
Others' business by the same stroke (surely these are revelations). 

'* Can that trashy talk of spiritual marriage really be affecting the brain 
of a practical man, a ^aduate in mathematics, an adept in the differential 
calculus, a student of the positive sciences, and so wonderful a mechani- 
cian and practical manager? 

"Well this is the old tale over again ; but good God ! you are not really 
sacrificing your life to air — to a God less real than the wooden god of old 
— a dream ? 

< < I cannot think this. Do let me see you no longer tossed from pillar to 

eost but firm at business and firm at home. Tell me I am an old fool if you 
ke and that all wisdom is yours, tell me what you will but believe me, 

'* Your affectionate friend, 

"J AS, Gremb." 

" Were you annoyed at this Ernest ?" said Grace gently. 

" A good deal " answered Ernest. " Still I could not but feel 
the kindness of the old man who has been silent so long. Par- 
don me if I was wrong. You were ill and inaccessible and I 
wrongly lonely and hence much of the trouble." 

" And you replied f said Grace. 

" I will read. But I have omitted the postscript." And 
then he read, — 

*'P.S. — I have left out I see my chief excuse and main argument.** 

" And here " added Ernest interrupting himself " comes that 
old opinion of Dr. Broome's about the imminent danger of all 
excitement to you, and then he goes on, — 

"Must I suppose that you are so steeped in an infusion of dreams 
doubly distillea that you can think the gift of your love will warrant the 
robbery of life ?" 

" If Dr. Broome were right " said Grace gazing at Ernest 
with a light in her eyes alarming in its wildness and almost 
giving a seal to the physician's words, " if Dr. Broome were 
right the gift were worth an earthly life ten times over, for it 
is a gift, I feel, of life eternal " and she sank back on the sofa, 
had fallen indeed but for the strong and tender arm of Ernest. 

" God will forgive me if I act on your words Grace ?" he said. 

" Ernest, believe me He will not forgive if you waver one 
moment " answered Grace. " No physician can look into my 
heart or know whence my life flows." 
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He laid her gently back and the ring dropped from his hand 
and rolled across the room. 

He found it while she watched him but did not offer to put 
it on her finger and she said in a tone of disappointment^ — 

" Go on with your letters." 

And he again read very thoughtftdly at first but more care- 
lessly as he proceeded, — 

'^Ernest Hkath to Db. Greme. 

"Ckowtaibb, 18 — . 

** Deab Doctor Greme, 

'* I know so few who wonld take up a pen on my belialf 
that I value your kind interest accordingly. I du'esay the beUef that 
they can-do me no good keeps most friends ffllent and I much fear I shall 
drive you into their company. 

*'If I have my dreams you certainly have yours dear doctor in this 
proposed generosity of ' my father/ but let tnis statement prove itself 
truth or falsehood when there is need. 

"I will not rei)eat how fully I respect your advocacy of married life, 
which I believe, as you know, is that holy destiny, in preparation for 
which our Uves should be built from hour to hour. Whether our emotions 
result from the body or the body follows the emotions I care not — in 
either case this union of body and emotion commences and is felt in the 
emotions — or as I call it in the soul — and all our knowledge of it is of 
value only to aid in increasing this felt union of body and soul in which 
lies the life of love, indeed our own life. 

*' Thought and reason alone raise us above the brutes, and the pro- 
gress of the race consists in increasing this distance. Man were but a 
brute in marriage did not mental union form part of his consideration. 
I believe that it should form the whole ; and that if bodily peculiarities 
offer an^ guide in determining what marriages are beneficial to the race, 
such guidance will testify its value by aiaing to the discovery of real 
union of souL This it may do, but in any case mental union is the high 
end sought, and as God has granted me to feel this union in great per- 
fection m one case I am thereby debarred in that interest of the race 
about which we are both solicitous from the consideration of marriage in 
any case in which it is presented me in less perfection, even if, trusting 
my emotions, I must not say that which I have felt and feel has become 
my life's centre and can be replaced by no other lov&" 

" It was but folly to write thus," said Ernest, " throwing 
pearls before swine as the Scriptures have it," and he looked 
up to see a smile of great peace with a tremulous shade of self- 
reproach on Grace's face. Her finger was again outstretched, 
when Ernest knelt, wiped away one or two large tears and 
kissed her. 

He did not however replace the ring in Ms hand, and her 
hand retreated as if even more than satisfied; and then she felt 
a spiritual ring enfold her finger — a memory perhaps of the 
golden one — and her eyes closed and a sweet quietness lulled 
her as if with a vision of heaven aa Ernest continued reading, — 
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** We do not appoint or order things, we only seek and obey, and in 
conforming my domgs to an idea of life which declares that its lines ran 
away from mere time and space into a world where there is no time and 
no space, my actions may be different from others, but they give me a 
peace and a jo^ that seem to start alike from the finite and press on 
toward the infinite. 

** In saying that I regard myself as already married I shall I hope 
dear doctor pnt an end to all year desires for me on this score. I have 
indeed found my destiny almost unsought, bat fax from unrecognized 
or unloved. 

** Yours afieetienately, 

" Ernest Heath." 

" Oh Grace, I thought this would be the last," said Ernest, 
" this tremendously long letter, but here is his reply : — 



** Dr. Gremb to Ernest Heath. 

**'Rhyik)n Bank, 18 — . 
*< Dear Ernest, 

" I am sick of your trashy talk and will not be silent. 
You may as well tell me you are married to some angel in heaven. H 
all men acted like you, good fellow, what would become of the world and 
its piccaninies ? You may say I, an eld bachelor am a strange fellow to 
talk like this, but I have recanted my errors as you know. 1 am down- 
right vexed Ernest, and have reason to know that the source whence 
you derive all this inspiration thinks as I think to-day whatever she 
may have done of old. Den't grow piqued and angry. Thornton him- 
self has led me to bdieve this or I should know the vanity of writing." 

Ernest raised his eyes with a smile to see Grace scanning 
him with a look of inqW- he said,- 
" And here is the postscript Grace : — 

** Old boy! Old boy ! Do let me hear wise words at once that I may 
get my flies and fishing tackle ready and clean my c^d gun for the brooks 
aud covers of Crowsfoot." 

Grace was silent and Ernest continued after a pause, — 
" I was vexed and desirous to close this correspondence, for 
I could bring no persuasion, and to change me were to take 
away the faith round which my whole life has formed itself — 
were to rob me indeed of life. I was vexed and -pressed for 
time and wrote foolishly, for I did think this talked-of gener- 
osity of your father's — considering my identification in his 
mind with co-operation — could not fiiil me in its impossibility ; 
so I wrote foolishly the answer which has done all the mis- 
chief." 
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"* Erhsst Hkath io Dk. Gsbhe. 

" DbAK BOCTOB, 

" Bo not let ns again get entangled in the meshes of this 
xesoliless discaaaion. 

'* You think I dream — ^I am sore you da Tun yonr dreams into facts 
•and then it will be time to talk aboat mine and to get your rod and gnn 
•in readineaa. 

" The woik here with which you know I ium oppressed ninst excuse 
my pnttins this sharp impossibility rather than a biting argument 
.across onr discussion. 

''Tours afiectionately, 

"Ernxst Heath." 

'' I should liave added more but Swift came in with, tales 
about Bromsgrove, round whom our worst men are gathering, 
and I closed the letter and it was posted. Are you angryl " 

" Angry, Ernest 1 " said Grace, " how can you ask me 1 " 

"Then you leave all the anger with myself to me, my 
darling?" continued Ernest. "I am angry and more than 
angry, but I was hurried and tormented and reposed in busy 
ignorance that meanwhile all this was hatching. May Amelia 
get Crowsfoot out of it anyway ! Don't you say so Grace ?" 

" Ernest ! No," said Grace. " I cannot hope for any good 
thing out of this horrible business. How can I?" 

" Then dear so be it," said Ernest. " I received in a few 
days this short reply : — 

" Db. Gbeme to Ernest HxiLTH. 

"Dear Old Boy, 

** Yonr letter makes the eld man dance again. I will per- 
form my part look to it yon perform yours. I luure already sent my rod 
to the tackle makers for a new top and my gun to be turned into a 
breech-loader. 

* ' Yonr old Mend, 

" Jas. Greme." 

" That is all then Ernest ?" said Grace as he now paused. 
•* It is," said Ernest 
"Quite all?" 
" Quite." 

But at this moment the noise of Thornton's carriage made 
Ernest fold the letters hastily and put them in his pocket. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 

Ernest turned to the door as Thornton entered with Amelia 
on his arm followed by Dr. Greme. 

Amelia now hung back a little and withdrew her hand and 
Thornton went first. 

Ernest shook hands with him, while Amelia slightly con- 
fused glanced eagerly round. 

Dr. Greme now stepped toward Amelia who walked by him 
toward Ernest, but any intended words of hers slid into 
a look of inquiry ; when Ernest held out his hand to Amelia 
saying, ^* Welcome back to Crowtaire." 

She did not answer but just touched his hand and turned 
saying,— 

" You were to take me to the cactus Mr. Thornton." 

" Oh, yes," said Thornton bustling up and putting her hand 
in his arm, while he stooped down and kissed Grace saying, 
" so youVe got the old man once more childie, quite strong 
again. I will show the cactus and then come back," and 
Thornton bustled across the room. 

AmeUa took two steps with him, then passing the Turner 
said, — 

" How fine that is Ernest. Do come and tell me about it," 
and with the tips of her fingers on Thornton's arm she leant 
baok toward Ernest, who was smoothing Grace's pillow and 
<5overing her feet. 

" Go Ernest," said Dr. Greme, " and tell Amelia." 

Ernest needed not this injunction, for Grace glanced eagerly 
at him and Amelia's uneasy appeal was too touching to be 
disregarded. 

" Fine ! Amelia," he cried going to her. " It is fine. But 
I don*t know that I can say anything which is fine about it." 

" Ah ! you despise me !" said Amelia taking her hand from 
Thornton. " Don't let that be it," she continued pointing to 
the sketch. " I do know something about artists' work," and 
she put her hand on Ernest while Thornton with folded hands 
watched her. 

" I heard you telling Grace one -day," she continued in a 
low voice, " about the spray flying over the rocks and the 
mist through which the sun shines. My belief always was 
that the picture was made for the people on the wreck till 
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you exploded it. They appeared to you, you said, like tlie 
grifins jumping out of the sides of the old priory — do you 
remember Ernest 1 I looked for the queer things on our 
next drive for the first time and to my surprise there they 
were jumping and grinning as you said. This was when you 
had just left Coltscray." 

''I have some recollection AmeHa," said Ernest a little 
uneasily and speaking loudly. '' I was ashamed of the simile. 
I meant that the shipwreck only gives emphasis to the rest, 
as shown by the rough outlining of the figures." 

" Oh yes ! I know you meant no disrespect to anything," 
said Amelia. 

" They say we should see no sunshine except for the float- 
ing particles in the air," continued Ernest glancing at Grace, 
" to which we even owe the blue sky itself; and to Turner all 
things — ourselves included — ^appear to have been but particles 
catching the rays of the sun*" 

" Yes," said Amelia. 

" Science is daily tracing more and more plainly," continued 
Ernest talking rather to Grace than Amelia and carried away 
apparently as he gazed at the Turner, '' the earth its metals 
and minerals to the great luminary as their Former. The 
heat of our fires, the light of our lamps, the steam which moves 
our mills is but sunshine confined for ages like the giant in 
the ' AraMan Nights ' and now let loose by us ; and among all 
these things Turner himself appears to me primarily a mere 
product of sunshine — a mere child of the sun, spreading out 
here his hidden power for our nourishment." 

" And now tell me about this Raphael," cried Amelia. " Do 
come," she added, leading him to a comer of the room away 
from the others, where, putting her two hands on his arm they 
stopped before an engraving of the Transfiguration. 

Grace watched them with a look of quiet pity which seemed 
to forbid Ernest to break away from Amelia. 

Dr. Greme watched them also, leaning on the end of the 
couch. Thornton sitting near the casement with his side 
toward Grace glanced at the open pages of a book, looking 
from time to time with absorbed interest at Amelia. 

" I remember something I once heard you say about the 
calmness above and the turmoil below. What was it Ernest} 
Do tell me," cried Amelia glancing toward the others. 

The tone of voice made Ernest look round to meet eyes full 
of passionate tears gazing at him. 

"Well Amelia," he said turning back with confusion to 
the picture. " It was some sort of parallel I think — ^but 
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Grace knows, shall we ask her?" and he again glanced at 
her and then continued " between the picture and creation, in 
some way ; the peace and glory of God, I think, and the turmoil 
below — ^the world waiting for Him to come and heal it ; but 
it sounds profane as I put it now," when Amelia said in a 
low voice as his eyes fell before hers and he fidgetted to get 
away, — 

" I had some little share in the partnership-deed. Did you 
know 1 I had to battle for it," she continued, her hands un- 
consciously increasing their pressure. " You have made all 
this great business and I must and can love your success (of 
which you are not in the least proud), if no one else does. But 
you have told me nothing about the picture," she continued 
in a louder voice. " Do recollect and tell me. As to profane, 
you cannot speak anything profane I know." 

Ernest paused when Amelia continued rapidly, holding 
his arm, — 

" Oh Ernest ! I went over all the old places at Rhydon 
Bank — ^the places T knew with you — to Handyside's cottage." 

But Ernest bit his lip and looked down on the ground, 
while she continued as rapidly as before, — 

" Handyside is so well ! and this is all your doing. I can 
admire independence of spirit, don't doubt Ernest, if I have 
not shown as much as I might. Dear Ernest, I just saw the 
Heronry from the outside. Mr. Sinkler is pulling down 
the great porch. Do you remember Bromsgrove's ride? do 
you?" 

" Yes I do," said Ernest " but indeed Amelia ! " 

"When I was so naughty" cried Amelia stopping him, 
" and you so kind and good. 1 do thank you for that day. 
You comforted me as not Heron nor any one could, do you 
recollect?" 

" Yes Amelia," said Ernest drawing back, " but it is you 
who have been kind — like a sister to me who have none — ^but 
don't think me ungrateful if — if — " 

" It was all so good of you and kind," cried Amelia holding 
him unconsciously, "and you never said a word about it 
afberwards, and I looked for many words so long. It was 
cruel." 

" Amelia ! " cried Ernest, pushing away her hands. " I am 
not worth the thought you give me, — ^and — Grace is want- 
ing us." 

But Amelia held his hand and stood before him crying, — 

"It has done me good Ernest be sure. Coltscray is not 
sold yet. The creditors will be glad of any price, so Mr. 
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Lucas says, and he is one of the assignees or whatever thej 
call them. The house and part of the ground would make a 
splendid place for any one. Wouldn't theyl Wouldn't they 
Ernest !" 

" No doubt," said Ernest. 

" For a member of Parliament or any one," cried Amelia 
moving unconsciously to him and turning him slightly round. 
" Mr. Lucas praises your power of speaking Ernest, he says you 
ought to cultivate it. But who will there be to — ^to take such 
a large house here, on an agreement to purchase or any arrange- 
ment t It is a far finer place than Brockton, isn't it 1 " 

" You should persuade Mr. Thornton to go there AmeUa," 
said Ernest smiling and turning away to go. 

Amelia looked up angrily and her hands resting on Ernest's 
arm pushed him away while she bit her lip, and with a toss 
of the head said, — 

'' Perhaps I will. I can make him do most things. Shall 
I ask him Ernest ? " 

" Oh ! do Amelia," said Ernest again smiling. 

" Shall II" repeated Amelia eagerly. " Do you put me to 
the test 1 " she added looking angrily into his face. 

"The test! Amelia ]" cried Ernest gazing at her. "I 
hardly know what you mean." 

" I have not forgotten you a moment," she continued with 
a look of violent anger and passion. " I have completed poor 
papa's work for you, — If I have not run about the country to 
sit and talk with this man and that I have brought you a 
fabulous fortune. Yes I have. I'll break up Brockton if you 
provoke me to it." 

" I cannot understand " said Ernest gazing at her intently. 

" You may understand when it is too late " she cried, with 
flashing eyes. " You haven't an idea of the provocation you 
give. All your fency schemes with the men, about which you 
appear to care so much while you can have sympathetic talks 
and nonsense ! — ^but that must end before long, whatever you 
and I may plot. I do believe this creature is not a man," 
she cried pushing Ernest away with vehemence, but mo%-ing 
as suddenly to him and looking away. 

Ernest stood silent, greatly provoked, as Amelia continued 
eagerly in a low passionate voice, — 

" For heaven's sake get things to interest you such as the 
vigorous can enjoy with you. I have told Mr. Thornton a 
hundred times what a dream all this nonsense with the men 
is. The interests of such a place as Coltscray will bum it 
into air in a day. But I can make him agree to all reasonable 
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arrangements. Mr. Lucas tells me that small bonis ses to good 
men may increase business profits Ernest. There may be* 
sense in such things in reason he says " and Amelia put her 
hands eagerly on him again looking on the ground and adding, 
" I wrote you a note from The Heron's Nest, once, in old 
days. I've thought of that note every day at Rhydon Bank 
and wondered in which room you received it. Ernest — you 
kissed me one day — and I rode away a queen. Am I to have 
no answer to my note now; or at any time ?" and Amelia took 
her hands away and buried her face in tiiem. 

<< Amelia !" he said after a. pause in which a look of great 
mortification and pain passed over his face, "if I have troubled 
you '* 

" Troubled me !" she cried uncovering a face pale and tear- 
less. " Oh ! thank you ! — thank you ! I got that deed for 
you and one half share in the business — I thought at your 
request — I was told so — ^but I understand !" and with a look 
in which humiliation struggled with anger she stepped into- 
the sight of the others, and with a grand, contemptuous bow ta 
Ernest walked to Thornton and put her hand on him saying, — 

" I am at your service now Mr. Thornton" and she took the 
book out of his hand closed it and laid it down gathering her 
dress about her, while Thornton led her eagerly down the 
steps into the garden. 

Ernest walked to Grace looking her full in the foce in 
sadness humiliation and silence. 



CHAPTEfl X. 

TURN ON ME t 

" Why Amelia how distressed you seem !" said Thornton, 
as Amelia with her bonnet on sat with him in his library on 
the following day. " What is the matter?" 

" Ernest !" she cried " Ernest Heath seems still to put you 
at defiance Mr. Thornton." 

" At defiance Amelia ! No " answered Thornton. " Dear 
me ! No. He yields constantly, yields in many ways. You 
can't be right !" 

"Mr. Bell — old Mr. Bell, who has got papa's old mill, 
greatly complains. He called on Mr. Lucas last night " con- 
tinued Amelia. 

" Complains ! How complains]" said Thornton. " I don't 
know of any cause of complaint." 
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" His men are all getting unsettled by yours " continued 
Amelia. '^ Some bonus, or something, lie talked about, which 
he considers the seed of every evil." 

" Dear ! dear ! I never thought of Bell. How things 
thicken " cried Thornton. ** The bonuses did not seem bad to 
me till we could make a clean sweep of the lot. They have 
kept great content — even Bromsgrove can't deny it, and 
spurred up the work. I never thought of Bell ! dear me !" 

" He is so annoyed " continued Amelia. 

" Well they must go " cried Thornton, " willy, nilly." 

*' Must go Mr. Thornton !" exclaimed Amelia shaking her 
head. " Yoii'll have no peace till Ernest is gone depend on it," 
she added in a low voice. 

" Amelia !" exclaimed Thornton with surprise. 

" Mr. Bell is quite broken-hearted " she continued. " He 
sat two hours with Mr. Lucas last night, and we heard nothing 
else. Perhaps if you revoke these bonuses that will send 
Ernest away and leave you free again," and she looked eagerly 
at Thornton. 

" Send him away !" exclaimed Thornton. " And so you are 
angry with him? and this quieting down of his dreams, 
Amelia my dear child !" he said putting his hands on her. 

" Revoking the bonuses, and undoing his work in the mill " 
she continued eagerly — " all the work which makes the men 
so impertinent ! Mr. Bell's men began their deputations to 
him two days ago." 

" Indeed !" said Thornton. 

" Yes " answered Amelia. " So you will begin by setting 
the mill in order 1" 

"I'll begin with nothiag of the sort" cried Thornton. 
" Bless me ! No. The young man first. He shall pack 
Amelia, and trouble you and no one here any more." 

" Oh yes ! Mr. Thornton " cried Amelia, pressing his hand. 
** You are ve^ good to think of me so much — ^but — but — you 
know — there is — " 

At this moment Dr. Greme's voice was heard in the hall, 
and Amelia whispered a word which made Thornton start and 
scarcely able to open the door to the drawing-room through 
which she passed saying,— 

" Here is the doctor. Speak to him now*." 

At the same moment Dr. Greme opened the door from the 
hall. 

Thornton stepped across to him saying, — 

" Here's a case doctor — ^that young fellow has walked round 
and round us in pretty style !" 
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" Walked round us ! How?" said Dr. Greme. 

" Right round and round " continued Thornton. " What 
fools we have been ! We have sent him his deed — and — and 
and—" 

" And what Thornton ]" said Dr. Greme. 

" And what ?" repeated Thornton. " Well, now I think of 
it, it is a desperate case !" and Thornton walked to the fire- 
place and back, crying " I*m no more master in my own mill ! 
— ^bound hand and foot ! — ^Why doctor, Heath is my partner." 

" Why Thornton, you surprise me !" said Dr. Greme with a 
scarcely perceptible smile. 

" My partner ! " repeated Thornton. " God bless me ! 
Truman's nephew — a very fire-brand, to whom Truman, him- 
self, was but a spark, — ^and not able to dissolve without a 
twelve-month's notice 3 it is so set down " cried Thornton 
waving his hand. 

•'* Why Thornton, you surprise me !" repeated Dr. Greme. 

" Good gracious ! I must have been mad " said Thornton, 
"and you told me — and— and — and I thought it was all 
settled. And — and — Amelia too ! Why here, poor girl ! she 
comes to me bathed in tears. You must get back the deed." 

" All this may remain till I return from London, mayn't it 
Thornton?" said the doctor hesitatingly. "To-morrow week]" 

" To-morrow week !" said Thornton. 

" To tell the truth'* continued Dr. Greme " T can't do just 
as I will with Ernest to-day. He fancies you don't mean to 
keep faith with him." 

" Faith !" cried Thornton. 

" There is a rumour about the mill " he continued in a lower 
voice " that some bonuses you have allowed him to promise 
will be withdrawn, but I say he doesn't know you — it is all 
nonsense." 

" Ah ! Hah ! Then he is getting obstinate" said Thornton 
turning and standing with his back against the chimney- 
piece. 

" I can't tell at all" said the doctor. "Oh no ! He has got 
this fancy in his head. Come Thornton, can't we smooth 
things, and you take the young man for better for worse, 
what does the shape things take matter if the money comes 
in i 

Thornton frowned and clenched his fist, and then shook 
himself as though he felt chains. At last he added, — 

" You go to London doctor and leave us alone till you come 
back." 

The doctor paused and said, — 

Y 
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" 1*11 try and settle everything then, shall I ]" and he could 
see the knuckles of Thornton's hand which grasped the 
chimney-piece start out with violence as he replied, — 

" Oh go ! and leave us to our own devices. 1 daresay we 
shall have brought things to something of an issue before you 
come back.*' 

" I am sorry " said the doctor uneasily. " What sort of an 
issue 1" - 

'* A perfect issue of all sorts and kinds ** said Thornton 
turning round. 

" I'm almost afraid to leave you " said the doctor, " and yet 
I feel something like the frog in the fable when I hear you 
roar like this. If I were here I expect a great foot would 
clap down and make a pancake of me. Think better of this." 

But Thornton shaking hands opened the door and the doctor 
went out. Crossing the drive he stopped and turned round ; 
but in a minute resumed his walk away. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE MASTER. 

Swift pronounced the words "Muster Heath*' with a strange 
confidential air, as he entered Ernest's office on the following 
morning. 

" Why Swift !" said Ernest looking up from his letters. 

" Muster Thornton has already been and gone " said Swifl. 

" Indeed ! This morning?*' said Ernest. 

" And Bromsgrove is just jingling thae gold things that hang 
against his pocket, as if they were bells " continued Swift. 

" That is bad news?" said Ernest smiling. 

" And his eyes twinkle !" continued Swift. 

" Worse and worse " said Ernest. 

" And he has a quick word for ye, and a pinch of the arm 
as nmkes ye turn round sharp or angry, just according to who 
ye be " continued Swift. 

" That is all very bad" said Ernest laughing. " Not a word 
about the bonuses ]" 

" Coming no doubt ** said Swift. " It's all coming ; but the 
guv'nor can*t do it without a reg*lar turn oot, and thar be t<ales 
aboot ! — Ye know nothing?" exclaimed Swift shaking his head. 
" That's an odd thing ! — aboot him as all of us value most of 
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ony one. Can ye guess noo 1" continued Swift. Ernest shook 
his bead. " The fuss is aboot you." 

" About me !" exclaimed Ernest surprised. 

" They say ye be going to leave " said Swift. 

" Bromsgrove has spread this tale " said Ernest rising. 

" Oh no !'* answered Swift looking more steadily at . Ernest 
and adding, " Can the guv nor do as he likes? Can't ye stop 
this and have roight done ?" and Swift looked at a deed which 
lay among Ernest's papers. 

" I understand " said Ernest laying his hand on the deed 
and shaking his head. " Oh no Swift !" and he put the deed 
in his pocket. 

" Some of the men thought ye were roight and firm" said 
Swift, "and that this talk was merely the wind a-blowing over 

ye." 

"Thank you" said Ernest with a smile. — "I must see 
Mr. Thornton at once " he added as a noise was audible in the 
next room " and then you'll soon know more. I am surprised 
— astonished — at the way in which I hear of this." While 
he spoke Swift went out and Ernest opened the door to 
Thornton's room. 

Thornton was hanging up his hat as Ernest, bringing a 
bundle of open letters said, — 

"Good morning Mr. Thornton." 

" Good morning " said Thornton scarcely noticing him, and 
then turning sharply round and adding, " The deed Heath ! 
The partnership deed ! Where is the deed 1 The deed ! the 
deed ! not a word till I have the deed." 

" Mr. Thornton " said Ernest. 

" The deed ! the deed !" continued Thornton. 

" Mr. Thornton ! " said Ernest vehemently and then added 
taking a step toward his door, " I will go if you like." 

" As you please " said Thornton sitting down in his chair 
and holding up one or two letters which struck each other like 
the leaves of an aspen. 

" I never thought of using the deed " said Ernest stepping 
back and taking it out of his pocket " or any rights it suggests 
until — until." 

"Until!" cried Thornton. "'Tis what I heard. Until! 
just so ! I'll have no untils" he continued rising and holding 
the letters which trembled more vehemently than before. 

" Mr. Thornton " said Ernest stepping up to the table " you 
do not know me yet." 

" Know you !" cried Thornton, " I know that you are mad 
on this silly co-operation and think any means justify you 
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in upholding wliat you have done; and to crash it out there 
is only one course, which you make imperative — ^responding to 
no goodness or consideration — casting tears and sorrow on all 
who come near you — killing and destroying." 

" Mr. Thornton !" cried Ernest biting his lip. 

"And to crown all" continued Thornton "to show the 
blasting effects of the idea which inflates you, to prove that to 
stop your mad career is not only kindness to you but a call in 
the name of justice, you retain this deed knowingly to yourself 
drawn out for one purpose only — a purpose of saving the life 
of my poor little girl and bringing to your feet a mine of wealth 
and a home richly filled — you retain this deed merely to force 
on me the maintenance of plans to which a fool's consent was 
enticed out of my weak health." 

Thornton's breath now failing Ernest said quietly but with 
much emotion, — 

" I am sorry. I thought we had worked more together; but 
as for the deed "he added laying it on the table, "there it is." 

Thornton stared at the deed and then at Ernest and then 
again at the deed when Ernest continued, as Thornton put his 
hand on the deed, — 

"I'll tell you what I have done with the deed. I have made 
a copy." 

" A copy !" cried Thornton picking up the deed and study- 
ing the signatures against the light as if he feared the one in 
his hand might be the copy and its signatures forgeries. 

" My copy " continued Ernest " is not signed but my letter 
is, and this deed accords precisely with the provisions in that 
letter." 

" How can you say so Heath]" cried Thornton as he held 
up the deed. " This gives you a half share " and his voice 
betrayed a sinking of spirits. 

"In that respect they differ, true, but in no other" said 
Ernest. "And I'll allow that this talk of undoing work on 
which the men had justly relied suggested what I have done. 
I have a copy of the deed Mr. Thornton and find myself to^iay, 
now, here, a partner on its terms except that my share is one- 
fifth instead of one -half. This is so*}" 

Thornton did not answer but looked with blank amazement 
as Ernest continued, — 

"Now don't be afraid of me I only insist on one thing 
— the bonuses." 

" Insist I" cried Thornton. 

"Insist Mr. Thornton" said Ernest, "I've pledged my 
word to it." 
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" And T mine to Bell" cried Thornton. " They all must go." 

"Pledged your word Mr. Thornton]" exclaimed Ernest. 
" Then it is doubly pledged. Here is the letter written during 
your illness on which I have acted — in your own handwriting. 
The bonuses must be given; Spink and Tomkins have remained 
from better engagements induced alone by these bonuses ; and 
therefore it is I have brought these letters to be signed by you 
— one letter for each of the foremen " and Thoi:nton watched 
seven letters as Ernest put them down one by one before him ; 
and then looked at Ernest. " For myself I am quite sure you 
make a wonderful mistake " continued Ernest. " Co-operation, 
this Divine Messenger, blesses both giver and receiver. Look- 
ing round upon the hard self-seeking earth with eyes which 
blink and stagger at the darkness here after her sunny land, 
she already displays her double title to our workshop by 
showing that fingers all aglow with love of others do more for 
self each hour than fingers mired and torn in pushing by and 
beating down the neighbour." 

" I am bound to Mr. Bell " said Thornton in a low voice. 

"How bound to Mr. Belli" said Ernest turning round 
sharply. "I give to you and him the reading rooms the 
cottages. It goes to my heart to see my hopeful labours so 
less than lightly esteemed but I njiust bear. The All-wise 
rules, and He's the first of martyrs; and if my children follow 
him they too will fructify the earth. Let all the rest go but 
on these letters I insist." 

Ernest pushed the seven forms before Thornton and left 
while Bromsgrove entered from the clerk's office. 

Thornton sat with the deed in one hand leaning on the other 
and with the seven forms under his eye and said, — 

" Bromsgrove go into the mill and say I "^as speaking hastily 
this morning — or stay, send Tomkins to me." 

In a few minutes Tomkins came and Thornton said, — 

" I was a little mistaken about Mr. Heath. This co-opera- 
tion is to be broken up; nothing else at present. Go and 
repeat what I say in the mill — go — go " he added as Tomkins 
stared at him bewildered. " You don't perhaps know what I 
call co-operation. We'll explain, and stay. Tell Swift — or 
send him to me." 

Tomkins left and Thornton turned to Bromsgrove saying, — 

" And now Bromsgrove 1" 

Bromsgrove looked puzzled but said only, — 

" Townsend is come." 

"Townsend is he]" said Thornton. "Let me see who is 
he]" 
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" Brown's engineer that was ** said BromsgroYe. 

" Oh yes " said Thornton. 

" So if the changes send away Swift " continued Bromsgrove 
" we are prepared. He is a clever fellow ; but he tells me 
something Mr. Thornton, some bad news unless we can cir- 
cumyent them^" 

" What news Bromsgrove V* said Thornton reading a letter. 

" Very vital news " said Bromsgrove. 

"Why here is Bobinson" said Thornton holding up the 
letter " complaining of the last carpets. Did they come from 
the earlier or the later Handysides 1 I wish we could get the 
pile more firm. Handyside could set this right for us." 

" Townsend has been talking about this " said Bromsgrove. 
" He comes with his head full of the Newton piles." 

" Townsend ! what does he know V said Thornton as he held 
up another letter saying, " From Simpson. The carpets are 
getting quite a sale at New York." 

" Would you like to see Townsend himself" said Bromsgrove 
not answering Thornton. " Townsend from Brown's ; I think 
you should." 

"What fori" said Thornton looking up. "Oh I cannot 
think of this reconstruction to-day. I am hampered at home 
and here and everywhere. It is a bad bad business " he con- 
tinued putting down his letters. 

" Brown's have something in hand in this line Mr. Thorn- 
ton" continued Bromsgrove; "an invention touching our 
carpets." 

" Indeed " said Thornton. " Touching our carpets V 

"So Townsend tells me. It is well we have him here" 
continued Bromsgrove confidentially. 

" Why so 1 You frighten me " said Thornton. " You don't 
mean they have any new looms — any Newton pile looms? 
anything that is to upset us ; you don't mean that?" 

" They haven't to-day " answered Bromsgrove. 

" WeU then f* said Thornton. 

" But are preparing a loom " added Bromsgrove. 

" You don't mean it !" cried Thornton. " But it will be 
some bosh." 

" A good loom Townsend says. He has looked at ours " 
answered Bromsgrove. 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Thornton. " Equal to the Handy- 
side 1" he continued leaning eagerly over the table. 

" Townsend says " continued Bromsgrove " but then he only 
knows in part, he says *' 

" Says whati" cried Thornton. 
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" He says " continued Bromsgrove " he knows more than 
Brown thinks — a deuced bit or they'd have have bitten their 
heads off before they let him go." 

"Well then! what does he say]" repeated Thornton im- 
patiently. 

" He says " continued Bromsgrove — " of course they kept 
all from him they could but they wanted his help in many 
ways — I don't think they fully trusted him all along." 

"Bless me Bromsgrove what does the man say?" cried 
Thornton. 

" He says ^" repeated Bromsgrove and again paused. 

"Well now! do tell me" exclaimed Thornton. "Let me 
hear no more accounts. Is it at all equal does he think V 

" Better " answered Bromsgrove. 

Thornton fell back in his seat exclaiming, — 

" Better ! God bless us ! at last ! — dear me ! This stops all 
at once." 

" Brings out the pile more firm " said Bromsgrove. 

" Dear ! dear ! dear !" cried Thornton. 

" Will make a cheaper carpet " continued Bromsgrove. 

" And this is true ]" exclaimed Thornton. 

" Yes " answered Bromsgrove shaking his head. 

" Then Bromsgrove what can we do ? At last ! — Heath in 
the pickling pan too. God bless me !" cried Thornton. " I 
have feared these fellows all along. It will knock us to the 
dogs." 

" Unless we can circumvent them " said Bromsgrove. 

" Circumvent ! good gracious !" exclaimed Thornton. 

"Let me back you and we may be just in time" cried 
Bromsgrove while Thornton watched him closely. " I have 
dabbled in these looms ever since old Handyside's day — more 
particularly ever since I have given myself up to carpets — 
When others are amusing themselves I have seen dozens of 
fortunes in the lamp light. Why I have sketches by the 
hundred pretty things too; and Browns, I see, for part of their 
loom have dropped on one of my fancies." 

"Indeed !" said Thornton throwing himself back in his chair. 

" If I had had a few pounds to dabble with I should have 
stuck ' Squire ' to my name long ago " answered Bromsgrove 
" and not have had to run from Dan to Beersheba every day. 
But I hadn't Mr. Thornton, and its no use crying for butter 
when there is none in the cupboard. / can't play at patenting. 
What do you say ? Shall I patent this fancy of mine 1" 

" How patent it ! " said Thornton slowly, putting his hand 
behind his ear, and then taking it down. 
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" Run up to the office in London to-day " continued Broms- 
grove " so that the next cry Browns hear shall be * Squire 
Thornton's carriage stops the way.* " 

" What, patent a mere part of a loom? " said Thornton rais- 
ing his hand as before. 

" But a part essential to them " said Bromsgrove leaning for- 
ward and speaking eagerly. 

" And just a day before them 1 " continued Thornton. 

" Aye, or an hour" answered Broinsgrove. 

" Won't look well" said Thornton shaking his head. " Sharp 
practice." 

" Sharp practice! Tush !" said Bromsgrove. " I will do it 
— ^and sell to you. Don't you understand 1 They 'd serve us 
so if they could. How about your registered designs which 
they pirated 1 " 

" They gave up the use of them when I wrote " answered 
Thornton. 

" Ha ! ha ! Did they ? " cried Bromsgrove. " How many 
yards of carpet had they sold before 1 Wasn't the run on the 
pattern at an end 1 Brown knows what he's about. You let 
him use up his stock, didn't you 1 " 

"Why yes I did" said Thornton. "There wasn't much left" 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Bromsgrove. " He wouldn't have 
made another yard if you had given him the design." 

" Would Brown sell 1 " said Thornton. 

" Write and ask " said Bromsgrove. " Townsend says they 
are mad at his leaving because of this loom. It will come to 
making terms with them, but a little pin dropped in now will 
pull them up — make terms then — buy a share then — arrange for 
the use of the loom then. What now, when Browns have 
made you willing to give me this money to patent am I to lose 
all my ingenuity that Browns may have the benefit of all 
theirs 1 When I can help you and put something handsome 
in my own pocket you won't let me 1 " 

" Handsome ! Bromsgrove" exclaimed Thornton looking at 
him searchingly. 

"Well. Yes" said Bromsgrove. "My help would be 
worth something handsome, wouldn't it?" 

" What ! — ^what is handsome ? " said Thornton. 

" What ! " exclaimed Bromsgrove, and he stopped and 
looked at Thornton. 

" Yes what ? " repeated Thornton. 

" What ! " repeated Bromsgrove looking on the table and 
then again at Thornton. "What do you tTiinlr yourself? 
What ! — that I must leave to you." 
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" Get your drawing then " said Thornton in a low voice 
" and bring Townsend at once." 

Bromsgrove left the room, and in half-an-hour was in the 
express train for London. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A DREAM. 

Ernest had left Mrs. Kodman and occupied an old house 
whose stone front stood where the main street of the town 
widened into a small place, on the opposite side of which was 
the Gothic church with its tall spire and musical chimes. 

The house was larger than Ernest needed, but he loved its 
rambling form. His chemical apparatus also, and specimens 
of carpets designs and looms had swollen to bulkier dimen- 
sions than they would have done but for the abundant space 
the house afforded. The need also of a room for meetings 
and talks with the men^ was met by the same satiety of 
space. 

While the front windows of the house were thus planted in the 
centre of the business and religion of the town, admitting a 
sight of its passengers and the noise of its carriages and of its 
one railway omnibus, and giving a view between their mul- 
lions of its slender stone finger poiating heavenward, the back 
windows, framed in ivy leaves, looked down the green tree- 
clad vista of a country garden into the fields and rural world 
beyond where the only signs of habitation were a few scattered 
cottages. 

A stable and a yard beside the house increased the frontage 
of the ground, and thus gave considerable breadth to the long 
garden, whose depth of two or three hundred yards afforded 
ample space for vegetables beyond its ornamental lawn and 
flowers. 

Near enough to the house for the upper windows to look 
into its strange world of boughs and winged occupiers, 
stood the pride of the garden — a walnut tree of hoar antiquity; 
and under this tree was a seat. 

Among the flowers, the vases, and the book-spread tables of 
dining and drawing rooms (the furnished sitting rooms in the 
house) the outwardly absent woman seemed wonderfully pre- 
sent in spirit. 
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Though tempted by this spirit-presence we will not linger 
here, but seek the master as he treads the shady walks ending 
sad meditations on the events of the day by the reflection, — 

" If at times I am more than puzzled, almost crazed — I yet 
can feel the wonder in this potent love for one whose foot 
already stands in spirit land ! — can feel its power to lift me 
above all concern at misconception, all dread of misfortune, all 
fear of the frowns and buffets of the world ! — I must never 
fail to lay this uplifting to the account of the wonder-working 
God." 

But now this thought, his one unfiiiling comforter of late, 
was thus followed, — 

" Crazed I say ! To this must I add the question, Am I 
killing her? — and if I am must I attend to what she says, and 
be indifferent 1 " 

Labouring thus under a tremulous doubt about his be- 
haviour toward his great earthly love — ^his one stronghold — ^he 
seated himself under the walnut tree. 

The glow of the setting sun shone round him, and the eager 
chirp of birds as each struggled and fluttered about his rest- 
ing-place for the short summer night, was heard above. 

His favourite seat was in a summer-house where the ground 
was higher and a distant view visible, but he was weary to- 
night, and sad, and the nearer resting-place tempted him. 

He was just seated when the garden door opened and a boy 
in buttons — ^a new acquisition at Brockton come to the.succour 
of John's increasing age — appeared with a note which Ernest 
opened and read, — 

** Papa has been talking to me, dear Ernest, and so I write to make sure 
that there will be no departure from our usual habits. I look for you 
at eight. Take no notice of the physicians and fear nothing. I have 
told papa to whom I write and what for. 

"Your Gkacb." 

" I shall be at Brockton soon after you my boy " Ernest 
said. " Tell Miss Thornton." 

The lad touched his cap, and as he went the church bells 
chimed half-past seven. 

Brockton was not more than five minutes' walk away, and 
so Ernest still sat under the tree. 

The evening breeze blew refreshingly about him and the 
birds above, sobering down, the gentle rustle of leaves was 
audible. 

Ernest threw himself back on his seat and raised his feet 
upon it and must have slept, for the next sound he heard was 
that of the musical chimes pealing forth a quarter to eight. 
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Ernest bowed oyer his knees and his hands were clasped 
and the birds were hushed above and even the rustle of the 
leaves silent as he lifted his thoughts upward in prayer. 

He rose and reached Grace's boudoir, to find its frail mis- 
tress with the tea before her watching the door with gentle 
trusting eyes. 

" Come here Ernest " Ae said as he entered with an air of 
diffidence and depression. '' Come here " she added as ap- 
proaching her couch the white hands stretched out to him. 

Ernest seated himself beside her in silence, at last he said, — 

" Grace darling, my Wonder; Grace my Wealth, I have had 
so strange a dream.'' 

" There is your tea Ernest " said Grace. " Now tell me." 

" It must have begun with the chimes at a quarter to eight 
and ended before they finished, and yet I lived through enough 
to fill me with wonder." 

" Dear Ernest " said Grace. " How strangely like you to 
be full of a dream. I looked for other things. I am so 
glad." 

" It was a wonderful dream " continued Ernest, " with those 
chimes running right through it. I see it all now. It began 
with a wedding — an old man and his young bride going out of 
church and the people hurrahing." 

"Who were they]" said Grace a little uneasily. 

" The bride had a white veil and orange blossoms and was 
dressed to the full, and the old man wore a blue coat and brass 
buttons. I stood at my window and looked, and the step and 
bearing of the old man and his bride was familiar. They 
reached the carriage, the bridegroom turned and he had your 
father's face." 

" Papa ! " exclaimed Grace with an incredulous laugh. 

" Yes. Mr Thornton " continued Ernest. " Nor did I feel 
any surprise. We'll let it pass as a mere dream, and yet 
their spirits and aspirations are most strangely joined ! The 
bride was — you know" continued Ernest looking up. 

" Amelia ! " said Grace. 

" Amelia. Yes " said Ernest. " Oh Grace, how I miss those 
knitting pins. Their little click was such a glorious music. 
Well ! This was the beginning. The first chime, perhaps, 
had chimed, or maybe the whole occurred in the last clang of the 
bell and the tongue was just now touching its brazen side ; 
but in a moment all passed away — and I awoke as it seemed. 
I was in a strange, sunny, verdure-clad land — but not alone. 
There were many others — all men — at first. We were in a land 
well covered with trees, breaking away on one side into a 
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sunny vista — flower-clad. We were all men. When I thouglit 
afterwards I wondered there were no women — ^but we were all 
men ; some rising, some on their knees with clasped hands 
some upright with bowed head; all worshipful. We seemed 
waking from a sleep upon those soft banks and mossy roots 
and ground chequered with wonderful sunshine. We were all 
men — at first; but soon I felt the pressure of hands upon my 
shoulders, and misty breath about me, and at once I knew 
what it was Grace, and felt that I had known what the waking 
meant all along; it was so natural. Then out of the splendid 
air, plainer and plainer crept a misty form, and then two lips 
were pressed upon my lips, and you were in my arms — ^a girl 
of life and health — oh such a wonder! And then I looked 
and every man had found a mate, while in the glade, whicli 
seemed of late mere flowers and shade and sunshine, I saw a 
crowd — every one mated> — and to the inusic which crept out of 
the trees they danced, and dancing seemed to come and greet 
us. Oh, Grace, I wish I heard those knitting pins. You 
used to knit as you sipped your tea so rapidly. I loved their 
music. — I think I must misread my dream " he added putting 
his hand to his forehead. " I thought, perhaps, it w^as a pro- 
phecy — ^the marriage first which would unbind you (and that 
oh, strange, yet why not ? ) and then that we had sailed across 
the sea to the holy society where — as to children, peace — so 
health had come to you. Oh Grace ! I think I must misread 
my dream." 

" Why Ernest dear " said Grace putting her hands about 
him languidly, " it is a rich dream. A clothing only of aU we 
think and feel — of that which fills my soul so constantly with 
peace." 

" With peace ! You dash my dream " cried Ernest. " I 
thought perhaps it meant that you would marry me, and then 
that I need ask no leave to come to you but tend you always. 
As the treasured occupant of one room you would be my hourly 
thought and councillor, and the whole house would be aglow 
with light. This thought came over me. It was as the sound 
of the bells died away, and I prayed, and you were very near. 
I thought your hand was on me as in the dream, and I came 
here. Oh that you would marry me." 

Ernest looked up and would have put his hand on Grace 
but reverence stopped him, for she was bending do^wxL in 
prayer ; and in a minute she raised her face which beamed 
with a light 'in the fast darkening day that seemed self- 
created and she held his hand while she said, — 

" I will do all you wish. If I thought my life would be my 
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life for many months then we, together, would sanctify yonr 
earthly home for our few days, or weeks, or maybe years of 
absence. Kiss me dear Ernest." 

Ernest stooped and kissed her, and as he rose the words 
" Oh God !'' burst from him. 

Grace stroked his hair and soothed him as she continued, — 

" Oh ! indeed, each single moment which remains to me is 
claimed, devoted, spent — it must be so — I only live in you, 
not by choice simply but by necessity." 

" Oh Grace ! thank you " cried Ernest as he turned his head 
away and squeezed her hand, while she, returning the pressure 
continued, — 

" I am your wife to-day, and fill your house with a woman's 
welcome, deck it with her care, appoint the day for cleaning 
each room, select the dinners " 

" Grace " cried Ernest. 

" Yes. Oh Ernest dear !" she continued, " we live in houses 
not made with human hands eternal in the heavens. Our 
home, so clean and gay within, is placed on rising ground and 
stands alone — I see it Ernest thus " she added dreamily, " its 
charms for us are in the bright river which flows down yonder 
valley and dances in the sunshine — in the blue distance spread- 
ing beyond the hills, and the broad open fields with wandering 
cattle and many birds — ^in the rich air so full of humming bees 
and flowery scents." 

" Ah, Grace!" cried Ernest kneeling down and hiding his 
head, while Grace leaning over him and planting her mouth 
upon his hair continued, as if whispering to him, — 

" The house itself and all the joy beyond, the sun of heaven 
creates, • first shining on our souls and flowing thence and 
taking root and form in house and prospect. The sun of 
heaven, who is the Lord our Love, shines on us here and flow- 
ing through our souls directs and dictates and roots himself 
without in that rich labour which we feel is most fiiU of his 
love. This is the ground " she continued, drawing Ernest's 
head more and more upon her breast, "on which the 
house is built, from whence its walls are dug, which gives the 
clouds that feed the flowing river, roots the tall trees and wav- 
ing grass, supports the flocks and birds, blossoms in flowers, 
echoes the hum of bees, sustains the air; — this ground, made of 
the works Christ dictates, is the created form from which the 
spirit sun builds up the spirit world, and I, your wife, fulfil 
my function most when I most conduce to its creation — the 
creation of this spirit earth. "We understand all this. Don't 
we?" she cried, while Ernest's foce now stood close opposite hers 
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SO that her breath mingled with his. '' I should stay 
here at Brockton, should not 1 1 my days are few, are very 
few, and now our work is tossed and torn and needs much 
mending." 

^' Perhaps " said Ernest, giving her one vehement kiss, and 
then rising and rushing back, while his eyes still devoured her, 
" I only seek the will of God." 

" "Why Ernest dear — ^my love " continued Graoe caressing 
his hand, " I have but one thought. I am only full of you. I 
know I speak your thoughts; God has marked our union in a 
way so strange — made it so strong and clear, and yet not of 
this world in any ordinary sense." 

" I think seeing Amelia with your father has turned my 
head " cried Ernest. " Her influence with him threatened to 
take him from you, I thought." 

". Oh, no !" said Grace shaking her head. " You don't know 
papa, and what a sacred place the early bridal chamber of his 
heart has always been. IVe come to know it lately, come to 
understand." 

" Then here the first part of my dream was worse than no 
interpretation, and thus I sink in the mire ; but it is well she 
is not doing this mischief. Yet earthly health for Grace goes 
with it— and this is desperate. I do not know what has af- 
fected me to tear me thus " he cried while he leant back on his 
knees and clasped his hands with Grace's between and looked 
into her responding eyes as she said, — 

" But all men Ernest, nay the very heavens themselves 
wait for the coming of the sons of God — for whom creation 
groans." 

" I sometimes think " continued Ernest, gazing deep into 
the eyes before him as if into the book out of which he read, 
" I sometimes think the second coming of Christ (on which, 
alone, love such as ours perhaps may be perfected) means all 
earth remodelled in a new society where every man shall work 
the will of God and serve his neighbour (I see this prophecy 
in your eyes) — and that this Mystic Man formed out of every 
nation creed and tongue will be the Divine Humanity — Christ 
in his second form ; — the Christ, the laws of whose existence 
judge the world, and order and appoint each man in his place. 
And then, it seems to me, that already this ordering, this ap- 
pointing, this judgment we style the last judgment, has begun, 
and day by day progresses, bringing the institutions of the 
world, built up on care of self, into the service of the neigh- 
bour. Thus equality, republican institutions, the fraternizing 
of working men all over the world, socialism; women's rights, 
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all are cries of rejoicing its progress excites ; while Papal in- 
fallibility, armaments self-destructive from their size, the coali- 
tion of heads crowned with earthly crowns, heads which dare 
not trust each other, are cries to the mountains to fall on and 
hide these out-pourings of self-exaltation from the wrath of the 
Lamb." 

** Dear Ernest ! now you prophecy truly " cried Grace. 

" I think " continued Ernest, " seeing the footprints of this 
coming Christ bids us pursue our flight from the abode of self- 
ishness without once looking back, or turning for our clothes 
(our self-protection, our self-love), or anything we have lefb 
behind. Is it not so Gracy 1 Why, even now, each man of 
business — and all men are becoming men of business — spends 
his life in serving others though he so blindly sees in his 
labour only work done for the service of self. Service of 
others . is what a man is apprenticed to in every trade ; such 
service is what we mean by business, and it is surely only 
disease in us which makes us see in business a mere tribute paid 
to self. Open our eyes, oh God !" he continued, while his eyes 
still sought the eyes of Grace "to love the bread of life and live 
in that we do ; our daily work is done for others, let us see it 
so. Oh Christ ! our Saviour, save us from our sins — expel, 
remove them, lift this veil of self which covers all the world, 
— all life — all action — this gauzy veil, — this thinnest flimsiest 
thing, that we may see Thee underneath ; for Thou, the Life, 
dost move and order and appoint — oh rise out of thy burial — 
roll away this stone which seems to us so mighty, but to Thee 
is nothing — rise and reveal thyself ; one little effort and all 
the cloud is gone, and man, re-made, sees haziness removed 
and darkness disappeared. Oh Grace ! I get wild " cried 
Ernest. " Is not this mystic coming Christ, the bringer of the 
Sabbath which we are to keep holy — the day of rest 1 What 
rest so perfect as work done for nothing but love? — Why 
Grace ! your father is breaking up all I have done " he cried 
springing to his feet. 

" Papa has talked to me " answered Grace. " He wants to 
see you." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Ernest. 

" He hinted something about a partnership with Rudolph 
Sons, but you will not go]" 

" Oh no !" said Ernest. 

" I told him I belonged to you " continued Grace, " and if 
you went away I must go too ; but indeed it would be better 
I should stay with you both for this little while " and Grace, 
who had fallen back on the couch gazed at the twilight sky 
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with a strangelj serene and even hopeful look, and while 
Ernest laid his hand lightly npon hers her little fingers closed 
upon it, but her eyes remained fixed npon the large evening 
star deepening in glory as the earth darkened. 

" Grace " said Ernest in a low almost tremnlons voice, 
** come back to me, for I must stay behind." 

Her eyes still fixed upon the far-off world she laid her 
forehead against his and said softly, — 

" You do go with me. I shall never go anywhere without 
you. I was thinking of that wonderful dream." 

'' What does it mean 1" said Ernest. 

" It told you of the spot where I shall wait for yon, mv 
husband, when this world's work is done, and God has made 
us fit for marriage in all ways." 

" Oh God !" cried Ernest. " Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him" he then added as he buried his face in 
his hands. 

" Dearest 1" cried Grace kissing him. "God aid us — and He 
will," and Ernest raised his eyes again and fixed them upon 
her face with a look of rapidly returning calm as she 
continued, "All the men and women you saw were spirits 
Ernest. Yes. That was the dream. I knew it from the 
first; for often, in my thoughts, I see you coming, and my 
hands rest on you so, and so I lean over you, and so I kiss 
your lips — (just as you dreamt) — see your waking look of glad- 
ness as I breathe on you (just as you dreamt), and your joy 
and wonder at a youth and strength of which this world holds 
no store for me. All this will happen Ernest, in the time of 
God when we have done our labour, and borne our cross, and 
gone away. In the time of God I shall meet you again openly; 
and Ernest, what was that you were reading the other day 
about those who love seeming to others as one angel though 
to themselves they feel the sweetness of being two % I do 
believe that." 

" Darling !" cried Ernest as his hand pressed his forehead ; 
and then he added more firmly, " my Grace you give me 
peace and rich assurance," and he veiled his eyes with his 
hand. 

Grace took Ernest's hand from his face and said, — 

" You will see papa then, Ernest, and stay on here, and we 
shall find, I am sure, that the service of the Mystic Man on 
which all heaven is built, demands my stay here, and yours — 
mine till my death, and yours till yours. Don't shake your 
head. I*m sure you'll never go from here because I know this 
place so well and all your daily doings are familiar to me, and 
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every moment's thought of mine, vhen I am hidden from sight, 
^will be a wall about you and keep you here." 

" I have a dark foreboding of these next few days " cried 
Ernest, " but you make me strong to bear all storms." 

" To bear alii" said Grace in a low voice, and with a quiet 
smile. 

To which, startled for the moment he could only answer 
with a somewhat forced and wintry response, and Maria enter- 
ing he cried, — 

" Ah ! good Maria," and shaking hands hurried away. 

In the hall he met Thornton, who held his hand against his 
mouth saying, — 

" Heath, will you step in here ]" and the two went into the 
library Thornton adding, ** Grace will have told you about 
Budolph Sons 1 " 

" She has " said Ernest. 

"It is a good berth. Then you agree with herl" said 
Thornton. 

" Yes. I cannot go away and leave her " said Ernest. 

Thornton looked on the ground and said, — 

" Poor girl ! If all goes well I'll buy you half their busi- 
ness. It is not a large one, but very improvable. Poor girl ! 
I hardly can desire any change just now. She seems to value 
your presence so much. Still, if you could persuade her so " 
he continued, looking up "and fancied another place better. 
Rudolph is an old man, and his son a mere boy. Good- 
night" he added shaking hands and walking to the front 
door and again saying as Ernest went out, " Give me an 
answer in a few days, and read this when you get home " 
and he gave him a letter. " It is Dr. Broome's opinion. 
I've copied it for you. Think it over Heath. I'm sure 
we've only one desire — all of us. Good-night." Thornton 
closed the door and Ernest went home where Swift waited for 
him. 

He found the letter was the opinion about Grace's case 
already familiar to him, and he turned to Swift. 

" I was passing by Muster Heath " said Swift. " Tomkins 
and Spink and the rest of us have oor letters. The bonuses 
are confirmed ; all the rest is to go." 

" Indeed !" said Ernest looking up. " I am glad." 

Swift now took his hat and was going, when twisting it 
round he said, — 

" They have all got *em — every one. I thought ye would 
like to know, and, Muster Heath," he continued as he took a 
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step toward the door '' Bromsgrove came to the mill as I was 
locking up, looking for the guv*nor." 

" Did he ]" said Elmest. " He is very soon back." 
"And I hear" continued Swift "that the man who was 
peering aboot the mill with 'em yesterday is an engineer- 
Brown's they tell me — as has left Brown." 
" Indeed !" said Ernest again. 
So I hear" said Swift. " Well, good-noight Muster Heatk" 
Good-night " said Ernest and Swift left. 
Before re-entering the house, takiag his supper and reading 
his usual chapter of Grace's Thomas i Kempis, Ernest stayed 
for a minute at the open street door admiring the brilliant 
starry heavens and listening for the chimes, when some one 
stood before him. 

He turned round and it was Bromsgrove. 
He came into the house with Ernest, when, having described 
Ernest's position "with the gov 'nor" as "Sally Done!" he 
endeavoured to persuade him to seek on the morrow a situation 
in Scotland which he had himself refused. 

The assurance of the man did not astonish, and scarcely 
seemed to disgust Ernest, who only became satisfied that his 
visit covered some hidden purpose he was unable at the time 
to fathom. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SUSPICIONS. 

The next day Ernest was busy when he reached the mil'. 
and had almost forgotten a second call of Swift's received that 
morning when hearing Bromsgrove talking to Thornton ht 
got up, opened the door, and walked iuto Thornton's room. 

" I am glad to see you here Mr. Bromsgrove" he said. "?*• 
Mr. Bromsgrove has a key of the secret rooms?" he continutu 
addressing Thornton. 

" Yes he has Heath " said Thornton. " I have lent his 
mine." 

" I did not know it " said Ernest. " He was there thi- 
morning at four o'clock — at work — I hear." 

" Indeed. I did not know " said Thornton. *' These ar^ 
early hours Mr. Bromsgrove." 

"The early bird picks up the worm you know Mr. Thomto:. 
said Bromsgrove with a laugh. " Mr. Heath never heard thi 
proverb I suppose." 
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" Then Mr. Thornton you know of all this " continued 
Ernest. " He had some one else with him — some one from 
Brown & Company's mill. Of course Mr. Bromsgrove it is 
my business to mention these things and I preferred doing so 
before you." 

Bromsgrove nodded angrily while Thornton said, with sur- 
prise, — 

" From Brown's did you say Heath 1" 

" You know who he means of course Mr. Thornton?" said 
Bromsgrove. " Oh yes ! you do." 

" They would give their right hands to look round those 
rooms" cried Thornton. " What are you about 1" 

" It was Townsend" said Bromsgrove rising and whispering 
while Thornton looked at him full of suspicion. " Townsend 
the engineer I told you of" 

" What, have you been taking him into the secret rooms ?" 
cried Thornton aloud. 

" Well — yes — I have " said Bromsgrove again wanting to 
whisper. 

" What for 1 .You've found what you want at home?" said 
Thornton. 

" I had better, I suppose, abandon the business altogether 
then !" said Bromsgrove afber a pause, looking angrily at 
Ernest. 

"Abandon what!" cried Thornton. "You told me the 
patent had been taken." 

" The patent had been taken ! No" said Bromsgrove biting 
his lip and looking at Ernest as if, had he been a dog, he would 
have bitten him. " May I talk to you alone Mr. Thorn- 
ton?" 

" Alone ! No " said Thornton. 

There was a pause, when Ernest said, — 

" I see you disapprove of the use of the secret rooms . Mr. 
Thornton" and he moved toward the door. " I will tell Swift 
to let loose the second lock." 

" Mr. Thornton " said Bromsgrove rising " I told you to 
make your mind easy — but — but — I cannot say — say — this, if 
this — this — distrust is to be continued. In such, such case, 
Brown's invention must have its way." 

Ernest stood still while Thornton looked uneasily at Broms- 
grove, and at last said, — 

" What this has to do with Brown passes my understand- 
ing !" 

" Well Mr. Thornton I will make it clear" said Bromsgrove. 
" I acted under Mr. Heath's orders about the yam, you'll 
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remember, in which matter you thought, this morning I ha^ 
been bribed by Barker." 

" That— that— that— is true" said Thornton. " Well, well." 

" 1*11 pledge my sacred word to take nothing away" con- 
tinued Bromsgrove eagerly. "I may have been a fool in 
people's service but I have never taken anything away- 
barring a rabbit and a hare now and then from Mr. Truman; 
but I have no dots to square off against you." 

" And Townsend too*' cried Thornton. " Do you mean thati" 

Bromsgrove looked sharply at Ernest as the name was pro- 
nounced and then said, — 

" I owe you a turn for those certificates and for taking me 
on here at the mill. I trust you altogether, and if Mr. Heath 
goes as I suppose he will, — no matter what then. There are 
all sorts of pretty bits in those secret rooms, enough to stop 
many patents, bits I daresay none of you have seen. I may 
open my hand so far." 

" Then Heath," repeated Thornton, " I'll see you just now 
if I want any steps taken. It is a very vital thing Broms- 
grove has in hand. You ought to be the last to blame me. 
You've often laughed over my caution about those rooms," he 
added as he opened the door while Ernest went out looking 
suspiciously at Bromsgrove (whose face was covered with a 
blaze of ill-concealed triumph) and saying in a low voice to 
Thornton, — 

" Then I shall see you again Mr. Thornton. I feel so much 
excluded from your mill in many ways that I cannot speak 
my whole mind. I suppose there is some fresh flash in the 
pan from Brown & Co.'s, is there*? / never could use Broms- 
grove." 

" Oh ! well," said Thornton, holding the door. " No ! no ! 
but he is very valuable to me. One's hands may be too deli- 
cate to pick up a fortune ! He does what I tell him and does 
it well too. Why he had the loom at his finger-ends yester- 
day. I was surprised," and Thornton closLag the door went 
back resuming his seat. 

Bromsgrove rose and stepping cautiously unloosed a baize * 
door, thus placing two closed doors between them and Ernest. 

He then stepped back to the table and leamng over it 
said, — 

" Mr. Thornton, you must send that man away — Ernest 
HeatK. I thought he was going. I won't say I looked to his 
going. I leave all things to you, but I won't be under him. 
Popularity! he hunts popularity. — Does he know all those 
looms up yonder % know them by hearti Does he, think you 1" 
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" I don't know," said Thornton. " Oh ! he has models 
and drawings of many of them." 

" Models and drawings has he !" cried Bromsgrove uneasily, 
"but there are such lots of bits there." 

" No. 5 he knows," continued Thornton, " as for the others 
I can't tell." 

" Not No. 6 you think] one very like No. .5," said Broms- 
grove as quietly as he could. 

" I can't tell," said Thornton looking at him. 

" Models and drawings ! — " exclaimed Bromsgrove. " Handy- 
side himself used to alter and cut about those looms in all 
sorts of ways. I can't be bothered when I'm at work up 
there Mr. Thornton." 

" Bothered ! " cried Thornton. 

" By Mr. Heath or any one," said Bromsgrove. " The case 
is desperate. You are almost over the rocks; but I will 
save you, and as soon as all is right you can remodel every- 
thing. "Why you are worse off now than you were under the 
Masters' Association. I found yesterday I could not do just 
as I told you I would — but — No. 6 is very like my sketch — 
almost identical, and you have had No. 6 in use for years. 
There are more ways than one to kill a cat." 

" But if that is it," said Thornton, his eyes brightening, 
"why all this secrecy? Any fool can see that. You mean 
they are using bits of twy inventions for their new loom ?" 

" Not so, exactly," said Bromsgrove, " not precisely as you 
take it — ^the whole thing needs looking up. There are bits 
here and bits there. Oh! you have the idea in the main, but 
I want to make the best possible case — but you'll let us have 
those rooms to ourselves for a day or two % " 

" And you will take Brown off his feet again," said Thorn- 
ton eagerly, "will you?" 

" Yes !" exclaimed Bromsgrove striking his fist on the table, 
" I say yes;" but at this moment the door opened and Ernest 
entered with an open letter in his hand and in such haste 
that he neglected to close the doors of his room behind him as 
he said, — 

" Townsend, Mr. Thornton ! Did you say the engineer in 
the secret rooms was Townsend ?" 

" Did I say so 1" cried Thornton. " Upon my soul you put 
all my memory out of my head. Well I really don't know." 

" But you can recollect Mr. Thornton. Is it Townsend ? " 
cried Ernest. 

" Bless us all !" exclaimed Thornton, " Bromsgrove knows. 
Ask him!" 
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Ernest turned his eye on Bromsgrove as he continued, — 

" I have a letter here of Geoffirey Truman's which Mr. Snell 
has just given me. Was the man's name with you Town- 
send? — was it Townsend]" he said addressing Bronosgrove. 
" Well no matter," he added turning again to Thornton, " a 
sub- engineer of Brown's, a young fellow called Townsend, 
has gone away and stolen a drawing of a loom they were 
about to patent." 

" Indeed !" said Thornton looking from Ernest to Broms- 
grove and then searchingly at Bromsgrove. " Whether it is 
Townsend, or Boroughsend, or Citysend, or Noend, is more 
than I can recollect I am sure. Is it Townsend Broms- 
grove]" 

" There seems likely to be no end of a row about it Mr. 
Thornton," said Bromsgrove with a laugh. "It is— it k 
Townsend; but what of that? We expect to rile Brown & 
Co. I suppose, don't we 1 And then of course they'll call out 
* stop thief !' or anything else to provoke us." 

" Mr. Thornton," cried Ernest pushing aside Bromsgrove, 
" it is perfectly plain how the matter stands." 

" Plain, is it ] " said Thornton raising his eyebrows. " You 
see a deal better than I do. I don't think it at all plain." 

" It is perfectly plain," continued Ernest. " Geoffrey Tru- 
man tells us here — ^the endeavour to patent yesterday — ^the 
arriving after Brown's patent was taken and everything." 

" Really Heath I don't know why we are to be put to this 
catechizing," cried Thornton. 

" And Malecarp was the agent," continued Ernest looking 
at his letter. " The agent Bromsgrove went to and the one 
Brown had employed was the same. Hey, Mr. Bromsgrove I 
Mr. Bromsgrove knows it all quite well — he went yesterday 
to patent the whole or part of the stolen drawing and found 
Brown had already patented it 1 — look at him," continued 
Ernest putting his hand unconsciously on Thornton as he 
watched Bromsgrove. 

" Here's a pretty tale ! " exclaimed Bromsgrove stepping up. 

"Mosh! mosh! mosh! mosh!" cried Thornton shaking 
Ernest's hand off. " Dearie ! dearie ! Tchut ! tchut !" 

" Why Mr. Thornton 1 " cried Ernest. " You want nothing 
wrong I am sure — will sooner let the Newton piles all go and the 
business after them than be dishonourable. You must agree — '' 

" Agree ! Aye 1 shall when I have become white where I 
am black," cried Thornton, "and blue where I am purple, 
and a pretty spectacle I shall be then." 

" Without holding my view that inventions are for the good 
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of the world primarily" continued Ernest hurriedly "and only 
our own as it may happen, and that instead of walling ourselves 
round and round with the law so that we may sleep secure on 
our discoveries, we should throw all things open to the use of all 
and rely day by day on the ability in us which discovers, and 
not on the thing discovered, and thus cultivate and rouse and 
trust, where we now put to bed and to sleep, — without hold- 
ing this view ^" 

" Well, now, now, now, Heath," cried Thornton interrupt- 
ing him, " if — ^if I wanted your enemy to speak for you — he 
has done it. Tawh ! In two minutes you'd put this whole 
business in just the same hodge-podge with all the rest. 
Patenting ! and so that comes into your limbo 1 Why, why, 
why, patenting ! — ^the air and the sky will come next." 

" Mr. Thornton," exclaimed Ernest, " I am sorry ^* 

" Sorry ! ha, ha, but I am not," cried Thornton, " I am 
deuced glad. God bless us ! a patent is the heart of our mill 
— beats the blood round and round — places us where we are 
and where I will keep us if I can. No, no, Bromsgrove is 
sure these men — these Browns — are dabbling with our schemes 
up yonder. He has heard this, learnt it, found it out; 
Thief] — why thieves ! He says they are the thieves stealing 
our inventions." 

" How does he learn this 1 " said Ernest eagerly and then 
pausing. 

" How !" cried Thornton. " The knowledge may have 
dropped on him from the moon for what I care — come in the 
last packet of your theories. How! — no, no. He is my 
detective, let him find out all he can. No, no, no. 
Patents! no^-patents! no, no. The man's mad," he con- 
tinued lifting up his hands. " He thinks we ought to be all 
angels, singing hymns — cherubs may be, without any sort of 
stomachs. Ha, ha, ha, ha." 

" Mr. 1 hornton," said Ernest stepping before him. 
" Ha, ha !" laughed Thornton. " Here's a man ! Here's an 
incendiary ! Here's a house on fire ! No, no, no, no, every 
man for himself in this world." 

" Mr. Thornton," said Ernest again. 

" Haven't Browns set us the example]" continued Thorn- 
ton not noticing him. " Haven't they hawked round and 
round our place ever since we came here? — at work pirating 
our designs, swarming about us like bees trying to suck our 
honey] If they could have heard what we were about from 
the moon or anywhere else, wouldn't they have listened and 
learnt and acted ] Oh ! ah 1 we know all that," said Thorn- 
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ton shaking lus head, ^^ and so long as we know it well profit 
bj it — thej keep within the law and so will we." 

''Within the law!" said Ernest Do that ^" 

« Do it :" cried Thornton. '' Do it ! ha, ha ! We'll do it 
We will (if we can) point out what thej are abont and whether 
thejr need anj of our inventions for their loom. We'll do 
that Heath. Do it and make them paj black mail before thev 
leare ns — share with us or come to a stand — this point of the 
law thej shall feel, and when thej and onrselves have made 
np our qoarrel well tnm the point to the rest of the world 
and keep it at bay from onr patents by the same point." 

" I want to know " said Ernest. 

'' And I object to jonr knowing," said Thornton. '' I ob- 
ject to your interfering whether you know or don't know." 

" Then I insist," cried Ernest again stepping before Thorn 
ton. 

« Insist :" cried Thornton. 

" I insist," said Ernest '' Swift cannot get into the secret 
rooms with his key. BromsgroTe has &stened them. Whr 
is this!" 

" Mosh! mosh! mosh! mosh!" cried Thornton covering his 
ears and walking toward the door, while Bromsgrove looked 
on with a grin spreading all over his £ace. 

Ernest now stepped before Thornton and stood against the 
door while Thornton took down his hands from liis ears in 
utter amaze. 

" I insist on going into those rooms Mr. Thornton. Mr. 
Bromsgrove has giyen us every reason to distrust him and I 
insist on this" continued Ernest '^ I am a partner and have 
that right I suspect practices which you will wish exposed 
as much as myself I suspect what none of us will endure 
under this roof. If Bromsgrove is merely looking for inven- 
tions which he belieyes Brown is pirating, for me to walk 
round the rooms cannot harm him or any one ? I must be 
allowed to do this." 

" Then you shan't Heath " exclaimed Thornton. " Youll go 
and report to Brown what you see there ; that's more angelic! 
We'll put your letter to the test I reftise it" 

As Thornton said this Ernest called, — 

" Swift, Swift," and Swift, who had just come into Ernest's 
room appearing Ernest said, " Go to the door of the secret 
rooms and take any men you want with you and stand 
before the door and let no one in or out till I tell you. 
Call as many hands as may be necessary to keep the door 



secure." 
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Swift hurried out, while Thornton stood aghast, his mouth 
wide open and his fist raised. 

" I have a right in those rooms Mr. Thornton," continued 
Ernest quietly, " and I must go in." 

" Heath!'* at last cried Thornton recovering his voice, " do 
you know what you are saying 1 You'll repent of this." 

" Mr. Thornton we know with whom the power in this mill 
lies to-day," said Ernest, " and to-morrow and for some time — 
with the one who has most men at his call. Test the letter. I've 
no doubt about the result — an hour or two will give you time 
to consider; when this time is past I will enter with or 
without your consent, and we shall find some tampering with 
facts, I am certain, and you'll thank me." 

" Tampering with facts ! '* cried Bromsgrove again coming 
forward but Thornton pushed him aside shouting, — 

" This is beyond all bounds — this is setting all authority at 
defiance. It was an evil day when I listened to your uncle. 
While I was his partner he beat me with whips and his 
nephew beats me with scorpions. Your arm some one, your 
arm." 

Bromsgrove came forward to help him, but Thornton pushed 
him aside, he stepped also away from Ernest, and Beales and 
Bobinson who had been listening at the door of their office 
ran and caught Thornton's arms. 

Bromsgrove meanwhile seemed about to withdraw in the 
general confusion, but changed his plan and watched the group 
before him. 

Ernest put a chair for Thornton into which he sank, while 
he walked in front of him and said, — 

" Mr. Thornton I am sorry, I do almost hesitate, but I 
know your good mind better than yourself. Shall I 
speak?" 

Thornton waved his hand and nodded his head, and 
Ernest interpreting the action as a direction to proceed con- 
tinued, — 

" I am quite sure you don't reflect in whose hands you put 
yourself. There is one grandeur about the man which takes 
you in. Mr. Bromsgrove is the absolutely true logical ex- 
ponent of the world's view of life, and this takes you in. He 
blunders upon his own view, because a mere fly crawling over 
the surface of the house he forms his action on a fly's deduc- 
tions, and hence he must err. Everything proves my state- 
ment — substantial failure is the law of his life and must be. 
He really has only the semblance of a conscience, and this 
takes you in." 
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Thornton bit his lip and looked up whether in impatience 
or anger Ernest could not tell, but he said nothing and Ernest 
proceeded, — 

" Mr. Thornton I know I am right. I hope you are coming 
to think so even now. 1 am sure I side with your good self, 
and you'll find it so and be glad for what I am doing." 

" Bromsgrove ! no conscience ! " cried Thornton whether in 
amazement or from what emotion you could not tell. 

" He is utterly unscrupulous," repeated Ernest. " I say it 
to his face. He knows it. He thinks we are all like him 
and mere hypocrites for not owning it. He thinks we are 
all simply observant of the effects of what we do, and careless 
about the cause — he thinks bare success our aim. Look at 
him now — only observe his wonder. He can imagine nothing 
else. Don't let us blame him Mr. Thornton, but know him 
and understand him and beware of him." 

As Ernest spoke Thornton gazed at Bromsgrove with a 
vacant air of wonder as if hardly knowing whether the world 
was the world and found his eye met with a gaze of as much 
wonder but much more amusement. 

" Of course I describe him rightly, " continued Ernest. 
" He's logically consistent — consistent to the back-bone, and 
that it is which takes you in, and yOu don't know it. He has 
no conscience, and that which supplies him with the semblance 
of one is ingrained law — ^what the law exacts Is transferred 
into him in place of conscience; but then he thinks the law 
has its own eyes and hands (its officers), and it is their busi- 
ness to do their work not his. The glory of it — that which 
removes all offence from his character is — he is unable to con- 
ceive that happiness is the mere dress, the ornament, the 
necklace upon honour — ^the halo round its head attesting its 
divinity, but believes the necklace is the one object of all 
men's pursuit; and yet even if he studied his own character," 
continued Ernest, turning round to Bromsgrove, while Thorn- 
ton with open lips followed every movement of Ernest's head, 
" if he but studied his own character he would see his gratili- 
cation lay in the following not in the finding." 

" Holloah ! hey! hey!" cried Thornton trying to rise while 
the others turned round startled. " Who'll help me home 1 
Come, come. The man's mad. Come, come," he continued, 
as he was lifted slowly to his feet. " He floods the airs and 
fancies of the drawing-room all over the mill. Come, come, 
Beales, hold me tight. He declares this black ceiling over 
our head is sky blue, and the stinking oil of the engine 
Arabian perfume. Hold tighter Robinson. Happiness ! ha I 
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ha ! Conscience ! Why Robinson this isn't casting np the 
ledger, is it? — nor dunning the blackguard Tubbs for his 
account. Ha ! ha ! Why don't you help me men 1 Happi- 
ness! ha! ha! Help me home, will you? help me home?" he 
continued, as leaning on Beales and Robinson he hobbled 
toward the door. 

" Mr. Thornton," said Ernest almost bitterly. 

" No, no, no, no," cried Thornton pushing Beales and 
Robinson. " No, no, no, no," he repeated as they led him to 
his carriage. 



CHAPTER XIY. 

VICTORY. 

The apparent completeness of Ernest's victory puzzled and 
even troubled him. 

Swift and Tomkins kept watch over the door of the secret 
rooms while several men were within call, but Bromsgrove's 
departure had followed Thornton's and the task assigned the 
watchers appeared wholly superfluous, unless, among the men 
so long expectant of some outbreak between Thornton and 
Ernest, a certain ferment sufficiently obvious to a visitor 
accustomed to their normal state indicated the presence of an 
enemy only invisible because powerless. 

The strange calm following the excitement of the morning 
gave an odd other-world feeling to the mill, amid which the 
inquiries of customers — most of whom Ernest had to see — and 
the letters which must be answered — most of which Ernest 
had to answer — came like a sound at once distant and yet 
familiar ; and this strangeness Ernest's own unsettled position 
in the mill increased. 

His hope that he should see Thornton or hear from him 
grew fainter and fainter as the afternoon wore away, and at 
four o'clock he wrote an account of all that had happened to 
Grace and the following letter to Thornton, — 

**The Mill, 23rd September, 18—. 
"DbakSib, — 

** If I were to attempt to express my sorrow and great grief at 
this collision (it is a collision only on the surface, an apparent colusion I 
am sure) I could not do it. Both for my own justification, and I hope for 
yonr satisfaction, the secret rooms must now be searched. I ask that no 
ODB but you and I should go into them— you and I alone. Pray agree to 
this. You know quite well that I can betray nothing to your damage, 
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and if we discoyer some knavery of Bromsgrove's — as I assert "we shall— I 
will take no steps abont it that you don't approve. 

"Yours truly, 

"Ernbst Hkath." 

The young man's note to Thornton was perhaps imprudent, 
as had been many other steps taken while waking into the firm 
maintenance of his view of life. 

Perhaps however no letter more yielding in tone, 'while as 
resolute in purpose, would have softened Thornton. 

The letters ready, Ernest determined to leave them himsell 
As he approached Brockton he struggled with a strong desire 
to ring the bell rather than open the door. But then he 
thought any departure from his usual habits to-day most 
undesirable ; he therefore with an effort put his hand on the 
knob and turning it as usual stepped forward, to find the 
door bend and then push him back with a firm resistance — 
it was bolted on the inside. 

For such precautions there might be many reasons; an 
influx of beggars, or an incursion of negro melodists from the 
day's fair with the children in their wake; the fear of the 
stragglers homeward not all sober, who with their baskets 
were visible through the shrubs, and whose footsteps and talk 
mingled with the shrill sound of a child's trumpet were audible 
beside the green. 

Many reasons might have caused the bolt to be pushed 
forward, but the door had never before resisted his pressure 
and his trouble increased accordingly. 

He rang the bell, and John appearing did not thro-w back 
the door with the gladness of old but moved it slightly only 
and stood in the opening.' 

" Is Mr. Thornton in 1" said Ernest thrown back by all the 
repellant circumstances. 

" He is " said John. 

"Can I see him]" asked Ernest. 

John shook his head. 

"Indeed!" said Ernest "Miss Grace? You have orders 
not to admit me 1" he continued indignant at first and then 
adding more quietly, "It is perhaps as well. Will you give 
these letters to Miss Grace ? Nonsense John !" he continued 
as John still shook his head. " I respect the prohibition to 
enter the house but if I make Miss Thornton hear me the 
prohibition will vanish like smoke in the wind. Miss Thorn- 
ton must have the letters." 

John now took the letters and turned them round as Ernest 
continued, — 
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" It may do good and quiet all down, it is our great hope, 
and I am sure you will help to make peace?" 

John looked cautiously round and was slipping the letters 
into his pocket when Thornton's voice called him fiercely and 
closing the door he left Ernest outside. 

Almost as much assured in the position he had taken as 
annoyed, Ernest went back meeting the visitors to the fair still 
returning home. 

Having reached the mill he went to his room and waited 
alone. 

Five minutes to six came and his hopes — through Grace's 
influence — of hearing Thornton's carriage or receiving some 
message, grew fainter and fainter. 

The clock struck six, a quarter past, half-past, and Swift 
entered saying, — 

" Shall we break the door open Muster Heath 1 Tomkins 
and the others want to be going home." 

Ernest rose and walked to the fire place and griped the 
mantle shelf firmly in his hand. 

" If ye want to catch Bromsgrove himself" continued Swift 
" we must go on into the dark." 

"Ah !" said Ernest " I don't care about Bromsgrove. — If I 
keep watch the next hour with Robinson will you come back 
for the night ]" 

" Ef it be best " said Swift. 

" It is best " said Ernest. " I have managed to put us in an 
awkward place. For me to go into the rooms with Mr. 
Thornton, and in his company to find some work of Broms- 
grove's in progress — some sketches being made and falsified — 
some pieces of loom pulled about — something, whatever it 
may be, to hide which Bromsgrove has locked the door, were 
convincing proof. It is best to wait " he continued leading 
the way upstairs. " A night's rest may change Mr. Thornton's 
mind. If I hear nothing from him I'll go to his lawyer, Mr. 
Hind, and get him to come to-morrow morning that he may 
enter the rooms with us on Mr. Thornton's behalf." 

" A policeman has been after Toonsend " said Swift as they 
ascended the stairs. 

"Where has he gone?" said Ernest. 

" I told him p'r'aps Muster Bromsgrove might know aboot 
him " answered Swift. 

" Indeed !" said Ernest. " Why didn't you tell me 1" 

" Ye were away " said Swift. 

"I am sorry you sent him to Bromsgrove" cried Ernest. 
"Did he go]" 
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" He asked Dickej the way as he went oot of the mill " said 
Swift with a slight laugh. 

That night Ernest slept little. Toward morning he dozed 
off heavily to wake up as if winging a rapid flight from a land 
of peace into a land overshadowed by the stormy clonds of the 
real day. The returning consciousness of life however brought 
back the vague consciousness of Grod, before which the dark 
clouds of the spiritual heavens rolled apart till they divided 
and the Grod of power and incomprehensibility stood revealed 
as the Saviour. 

Ernest did not rise, but turning and kneeling upon the bed 
with his head bowed and his face upon his hands he prayed thus, 

" Father, I thank Thee for this life that Thou makest it no 
question of joy or sorrow but of aid and co-working with Thee. 
I do love Thee boundlessly — my heart beats Thee- ward and 
my gladness is to feel thy trust — that Thou regardest not my 
joy but givest me work — work of thine — ^indifferent what it 
brings forth in me because it is work which must be done — ^by 
me. I echo back thy trust. I do desire but one thing — I live 
in one thing — I have one aspiration and no more — ^that mj 
will be as thine." 

If these words were enthusiastic they certainly were brave, 
and Ernest got out of bed strong with them. 

Thornton was Grace's fisither, had been bis own good friend, 
had trusted and nourished him, dealt with him as with a son, 
had given him early a promise of partnership which he might 
have destroyed at any time by a mere dismissal. 

The time of probation passed without action by Thornton 
and Ernest relying on that promise now stood enforcing 
demands in refrising which he believed Thornton to be under 
Bromsgrove's evil influence, but which he yet did refuse. 

The reasons for suspecting Bromsgrove were so convincing 
he considered, as to make his demand for an entrance into the 
secret rooms before the signs of Bromsgrove's knavery could 
be removed and his work completed, a demand on which he 
must insist ; and in reposing in this demand upon the power 
of force he felt that he held a lash over Thornton like that his 
Lord of old held over the traffickers in the Temple. 

Was Ernest one of those dreadfrd men whom, standing on the 
border land between arrogance and insanity, we call fanatics? 

I know not. But this I know, that to fling the lash aside 
and welcome Thornton in his arms if he would but show tlie 
faintest shadow of repentance was his one hungry desire, but 
the upraised lash he felt he must hold till he yielded. 

Ernest ate his break&st with more calmness than he 
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had expected, watered some geraniums, Grace's gift, bright 
-with their scarlet blossoms and went out. 

He had not found Mr. Hind the evening before but had left 
a note and hoped, should Thornton not come or write, to find 
the lawyer at the mill which he now approached. 

Hasty he might have been yesterday, but reflection had not 
made him waver, and yet oh ! for one look of yielding — for any 
compromise by which justice might not be foiled through his 
default — ^by which the doings of Bromsgrove might be exposed 
and made ineffectual without the exertion of more violence in 
Thornton's mill. 

He reached the mill and his brow contracted and his face 
grew pale as he laid his hand upon the door. 

The usual hour of Thornton's appearance had passed and he 
was not in his office nor were the marks of wheels in the yard. 
A fanatic though he may have been, if I yet compare his 
position to that of Abraham who, when his heart had echoed 
responsive to a purpose he felt spoke in him as only the voice 
of God could speak, was about to sacrifice Isaac, I shall not 
greatly exaggerate. 

Ernest had no son of his body — ^he was not about to take 
away any corporeal life — ^but neither in Ernest's day was 
human life of as little account as in the davs of Abraham. 
Times were changed, yet he, like Abraham, was about to do a 
deed most abhorrent to all the human tenderness and trust in 
him because he heard a voice which spake as he thought only 
the voice of God' could speak demanding this deed of him. 
Ernest was about to slay his spiritual child — his outer respect 
obedience and gentle faithfulness to Thornton — on an altar he 
believed to be the altar of God. 

And now, as when Isaac was bound for sacrifice Abraham 
withheld his hand at the voice of the angel, so Ernest paused 
before he raised the handle of the door to hear the quick pattei^ 
of footsteps and turning see the saving ram whose horns the 
thicket had entangled, in the hand of the boy in buttons from 
Brockton where lay a letter. Ernest received it held it and 
gazed upon it. 

Is clairvoyance, mesmerism, and the long tale of influences 
held in a lock of hair, in a bracelet once worn, in handwriting 
true or untrue 1 Can a history of the past be thus imprisoned 
to spread forth at some unknown moment entrancing the one 
susceptive of its influence? This T know not; but I do know 
that the influence of that folded letter was as the influence of 
Grace herself, full of a promise as sweet, full of a saving power 
as great. Nor was it lessened but grew from bud into gay 
blossom as he opened and read, — 
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"MYEBJrisr,— 

" Pi^ wOl see yon. Come io ns at once. 

"YourGback." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A CHANGE. 

Such was the power of the letter that with a look of almost 
Bupematural calm seeming to betoken prevision in him and 
the influence of faith in immortality upon him, he walked into 
Grace's boudoir to exhibit no surprise nor even alarm at the 
pale £u^ before him and an appearance in his beloved at once 
calm and almost ethereal; speaking of death in a voice so potent 
and words so absorbing as to render dumb events wliich had 
robbed his night of sleep and made his morning a morning of 
torture. 

Thornton stood by her couch bewildered, and Grace seeing 
Ernest took a key from Thornton which she held out, and vocal 
as she was of the invisible world, her first words were of the 
visible world round her as she said, — 

" Here is the key of the secret rooms, of the lock Broms- 
grove put on." 

'^ Indeed !" said Ernest, absorbed in looking at Grace, while 
he mechanically took the key. 

" Yes Ernest " she said stroking his hand. " Bromsgrove 
has sent it." 

" Ernest the man*s a rascal !** said Thornton, looking en- 
quiringly from Ernest to Gi-ace, and then back to Ernest. 

" Papa ! you will go with Ernest " continued Grace putting 
her hand gently on Thornton's, " and see what he wants you 
to see 1 A policeman called on Bromsgrove Ernest, and he 
has disappeared." 

" What, is he gone 1" said Ernest to Thornton. 

" Bless the man !" said Thornton ^irritably ; and then sud- 
denly subduing his voice and turning tenderly to Grace, who 
looked at him with a strange startled look, he added, " Why 
girlie, girlie, dear ! dear ! Come Heath, we must go." 

The old man spoke as if annoyed at his own emotion, and 
endeavouring to shake it off by angry words ; and he seized 
Ernest's arm, and Ernest perceived by the pressure that 
Thornton really felt more need of support from him than 
anger against him, and his heart warmed, and he unconsciously 
pressed the old man's arm against his side, and this pressure 
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revealed oblivion, reconciliation, and the forging of a new 
bond. 

They were going, when Grace said in the voice which had 
such strange gentleness in it now. 

" You'll come back, both of you, as soon as you have been 
into the rooms papa ? Poor Swift and Tomkins must be long- 
ing for relief." 

Ernest turned and Thornton watching him shook his arm 
with a slight irritability, when Grace again said, — 

" Ernest, I have looked through that large blue book you 
gave me, and have so much to say. I hear papa's carriage " 
she continued. " John was to order it when you came. So 
you'll come back at once, and leave the mill to take its chance 
to-day. Mayn't he papa?" 

Thornton looked on the ground and did not answer. He 
then pressed Ernest's arm to hurry him away, but turned 
round as they were going and said, — 

" "We will see girlie, we will see." 

Seated in the carriage Thornton looked out of the window, 
and Ernest leant back in his comer absorbed, when Thornton 
said suddenly, — 

" Bless me Heath ! Are you going to sit silent all the way?" 

"Oh, Mr. Thornton! What should I say]" answered 
Ernest. 

" It would only tease her to send for Dr. Broome, would it? 
What do you think 1" and Thornton held his hand behind his ear. 

" Have you mentioned it to her?" said Ernest. 

" I don't know " said Thornton not hearing him. " Then 
you would send?" 

" Indeed I would please her" said Ernest. "No, not unless 
she wished." 

" What do you think about her Heath 1" continued Thorn- 
ton — " very bad ? Do you think her case very bad ?" 

" Her mind is at ease and at rest" said Ernest. "Strangely 
at ease and rest. We must not say bad." 

" Not bad?" said Thornton leaning forward. 

" No. How can we call it bad " said Ernest " when there 
is such an obvious lightening over her mind ? Bad ! No ! If 
it seems bad — for us — anything that can happen." 

" I don't understand " said Thornton frowning and looking 
eagerly at Ernest. 

" Mustn't it be selfish for us to wish that not to happen 
which is so good for her?" continued Ernest "and that it is 
good for her" he added in a lower voice, almost forgetting 
Thornton "how can we doubt? Now, even now, to-day, youth 

2 A 
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and health seem beginiiing — they do indeed !" and £mest 
hid his face in his hands. 

" Hey !" cried Thornton pulling down his hands. ^' Do 
speak up man. Youth and health did you say ? Then you 
think ! — what do you think ? This carriage makes such a 
noise. Shall I send for Dr. Broome? Stop "William" he cried 
trying to rise, and then adding, " Stop the coachman will you 
Heath 1 We '11 telegraph. Stop him ! " 

" Mr. Thornton " said Ernest laying his hand on him and 
speaking loud. " I'll do what you wish, — whatever you wish. 
The next turning will be as good — I *11 do whatever you wish 
— but your daughter does not desire it you say?" 

" "Won't hear of it " said Thornton. 

" Then pray let u^ go to the mill " said Ernest raising the 
partly opened window. 

"Why? whyl" cried Thornton. 

" It is far better not done, if she doesn't wish it " said 
Ernest. "Oh, Mr. Thornton!" he continued while tears 
gathered in his eyes and he laid his hands on Thornton who 
still fidgetted, " let us go to the mill, and get back, and we 
will ask her. To do it without her consent were certainly 
most harmful. Let us go to the mill," and even now the car- 
riage drove into the yard, and Thornton unwillingly took 
Ernest's arm and alighted. 

Ernest now entered the mill door, so different a man from 
the Ernest Heath who last stood before it that he felt the 
change as another knock upon his soul reminding him of his 
relationship to the Eternal before whom there is no time, but 
state only of soul — state of feeling — ^state of intelligence. He 
felt that moments, even now, are measures of no value; they give 
a fallacious creaturely appearance to all about us. In them- 
selves they are not of us, and do not concern us. 

Thus uplifted Ernest gave his arm to Thornton and led him, 
in silence, to the secret rooms. 

Swift and Tomkins still kept watch, and with a look of 
wonder and triumph at Ernest they stood on one side while 
(Thornton leaning on his arm and looking on the ground) 
Ernest stepped slowly up to the door and with Bromsgrove's 
key opened the latch and entered. 

Swift and Tomkins stood at the open door and watched, 
while Ernest led Thornton to a spot where materials tools and 
a drawing indicated that work had been going on. 

He now let go Thornton's arm, who, however, tottered so 
much that Ernest at once took hold again, and Swift ran and 
placed a stool on which he sank. 
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Ernest now lifted the drawing and addressed Thornton, 
while Swift and Tomkins looked eagerly over his shoulder and 
at the loom as he said, — 

" This must be the drawing Browns say Townsend stole. 
And see ! They were putting parts of its machinery into loom 
No. 6. Look Swift. The work in hand once done who could 
have detected it but Handyside 1 Do you see V* 

"What then Muster Heath]" said Tomkins. 

" Why ! Don't you understand 1 They would have declared 
what they were inserting was always here in loom No. 6, and 
Browns would have been thus delivered bound hand and foot 
to Mr. Thornton, for him to drive what bargain he pleased 
about the new loom." 

Swift and Tomkins leant over and examined the loom, while 
Ernest turned to Thornton with the drawing which he pushed 
aside, crying, — 

"Oh yes, of course ! Who wouldn't know? Shouldn't 
you Swift] and now let us go home " and he attempted to rise, 
and Ernest coming to him he seized on his arm and lifting him- 
self began to patter to the door, crying, " Well now ! She'll 
be satisfied I hope." 

Ernest handed Swift the drawing and the key as they 
walked, saying, — 

" Take the train and go with this drawing to Browns and 
teU them just how we found it. I will write on Monday, say 
I cannot to-day." 

" Come Ernest !" cried Thornton impatiently, muttering, 
" You see Bromsgrove we can't trust in one thing or another 
— so we must hope the best." 

Swift went back and locked the door, and he and Tomkins 
followed Ernest and Thornton down the stairs, Tomkins shortly 
disappearing into the labyrinths of the mill. At the office door 
Beales came out with a handftil of letters and a glad look. 

Ernest gave him the drawing and directed him to fasten it 
up securely and give it Swift ; and Thornton pushing the 
letters away, cried, — 

" Take them in Beales — take them back." 

Ernest adding as he led Thornton to the carriage, — 

" I will come again if possible Beales, but you must manage 
without me if I don't." 

Entering the hall of Brockton, Ernest and Thornton met 
Dr. Evans. 

" Maria sent for me " he said. " Miss Thornton is asleep 
and must not be disturbed." 
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Thornton withdrew into the business room holding Ernest 
fast and saying as he put his hand to his ear, — 

" Is she worse doctor?" but seeming to read the answer in 
the doctor's face, he continued, " I am going to telegraph for 
Dr. Broome." 

" Certainly." said Dr. Evans " if you think it better." 

" Better !" cried Thornton. " Bless me ! I ought to do it. 
Heyl" and he looked eagerly at Dr. Evans who turned his 
eyes on Ernest. 

" "Will it only tease her V* said Ernest. Dr. Evans shook 
his head and Ernest continued, "Do you mean that doctor 1" 

" She has grown weaker and weaker for weeks now " said 
Dr. Evans. " But I will meet Dr. Broome with pleasure if 
she should rally at all in the morning. I've left word for John 
to come for me when she wakes " he continued, '* and we'll 
then ask her Mr. Thornton," and Dr. Evans bowed and left. 

Still holding Ernest's arm Thornton said, — 

" It is very odd. Girls grow out of all knowledge and con- 
trol. In my days we had to drink filthy medicines and do as 
we were bid, but now the medicines are made sweet and everr 
whimsey consulted. You young people get spoilt. We'll 
have the horse saddled Ernest, and Tom ready for the first 
minute she wakes. You'll see to that for mel" 

" Oh yes 1" said Ernest ; " but come into the library Mr. 
Thornton," and then, while the order for Tom was given, the 
old man kept saying, — 

" That's right. She may wake any minute you know." 

Ernest now abandoned all thoughts of the mill, that whether 
Grace's danger was really imminent or not he might keep un- 
interrupted watch with Thornton, and taking a book, and 
giving Thornton the newspaper he sat beside him. Thus they 
watched, Ernest tending over Thornton and answering in- 
quiries which were invariably addressed to him. 

He soon, also, established communication with Maria and 
thus kept himself advised as to Grace. For one ten minutes, 
indeed, while Thornton dozed, Ernest crept to the door of the 
boudoir, where after a moment of intense and almost agonized 
prayer he tapped gently to hear from Maria that Grace still 
slept. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LIFE. 

After Ernest and Thornton had left in the morning Grace 
grew rapidly worse and was urged by Maria to go to bed. 
Unwilling however to leave the couch with its view out of 
the window — her father's gift — she compromised with Maria 
by allowing Dr. Evans to be sent for at once. 

The doctor came, and thoughtful as he ever was, suggested 
that her bed should be placed where her couch stood and him- 
self assisted in its removal. 

Four hours had passed and Thornton and Ernest were called 
by Maria alarmed at Grace's breathing. 

She seemed to lie in an unconscious state rather than asleep, 
and Dr. Evans coming Ernest was left with the impression 
that she might no more wake. 

Thornton and Ernest now watched in the boudoir taking 
such meals as they ate in the billiard-room, Ernest thinking 
any change from ordinary habits desirable for Thornton who 
hung upon him and did all he bid like a child. 

Dr. Evans was in and out constantly. 

Ernest, who was quite satisfied of the futility of more doctors, 
had early consulted him privately and found that he was more 
assured even than himself of the folly of sending for Dr. Broome. 

The day and night passed with scarcely 'a word beyond 
Thornton's occasional inquiry,— 

" Is the horse saddled Ernest?" 

And on Ernest's answering " Yes," he would add, — 

" And Tom not asleep ]" 

" We'll wake him at once when wanted" would be the reply, 
when Thornton would say, — 

" That's right. I wish she would wake up that we might 
send the telegram ; we mustn't do it without I suppose." 

The early morning twilight was stealing on soft and dewy 
and Dr. Evans had just left, when there were symptoms of 
movement in Grace and in a few minutes her eyes opened. 

Thornton was dozing in an arm chair, and Ernest sat in the 
window having just drawn up one blind that he might watch 
the creeping light of morning. 

Grace did not appear to see Ernest, but cast a wistftil look 
out of the window. It seemed just as if he had drawn the 
blind up for her comfort.. 
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Ernest rose and moved gently toward the bed, and as he 
approached the eyes again closed and there was a slight move- 
ment of one hand as if calling him. 

The eyes again opened and again closed, then the lips mur- 
mured the word " Papa " so flabintly that Ernest thought no 
other ear but his could have heard it. 

Ernest woke Thornton gently, who rose with a look of 
wonder and was led to the bed. 

As they reached it Grace again opened her eyes and this 
time the old look, so familiar to Ernest, came back as she 
said, — 

" Well papa — ^what of the loom 1 what had Bromsgrove 
donel" and then she added in a low voice with difficulty, "Oh 
dear ! — I have had such wonderful dreams — seen such beauti- 
ful sights — Ernest ! Ernest !" and Ernest placed his hand 
near her when she added in the same faint voice, " but w^hat 
had Bromsgrove— done — papal" 

Thornton looked at Grace as if the truth was flashing for the 
first time upon him, and seating himself by her bed all recol- 
lection of the telegram and all power to answer Grace seemed 
alike to pass from him. 

Ernest touched Grace's sleeve as though a saint or an 
angel lay there, and answered, — 

" It's all right Gracy dear. Bromsgrove is gone, and your 
father and I are nearer than ever before." 

Grace just touched him and said with an effort, — 

" Papa is satisfied — is he?" and she moved her hand toward 
Thornton. 

" Quite " said Ernest. 

" Mr. Brown's loom — is patented Emy 1" said Grace. " I 
want to speak about this." 

" Yes it is patented " said Ernest. 

" And a good—thing 1" 

" Perhaps. I hardly know " said Ernest partly guessing at 
her meaning. " I only just looked at the drawing — enough 
to be sure what Bromsgrove was about. Perhaps" he con- 
tinued, seeing that Grace still looked with eager inquiry; and 
then he added with a sigh, glancing at Thornton who sat a 
little behind the curtain, absorbed and apparently unnoticed 
by Grace, "I fear from what I saw. I don't know. It looked 
very good." 

" But I wanted to know" Grace seemed to say, but the voice 
was hardly audible. " And you think it really good ?" 

" A glance you know Gracy " said Ernest casting another 
look at Thornton — " a glance is worth so little, and I felt it 
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was really so small a question, now, or indeed at any time, 

and I am sure Mr. Thornton ^" 

Hearing his name Thornton leant forward and looked up, 
and Grace turning toward him he moved his chair nearer the 
bed and she said, rousing herself to speak a little louder and 
pausing constantly, — 

" Papa — dear — I have many things I want — you — to do for 
me. I don't like your getting anxious — and — uneasy about 
looms — and patents — and I am sure the — anxiety will follow 
— so long as you depend — greatly — on patents. Do let Ernest 
— papa — gradually — little — bring back the old trade and never 
mind the Masters' — Association — work with them. You will 
— papa — Ernest will manage it — and I will help him — I hope 
— I feel sure — Ernest ! — I have seen so many things — and felt 
— oh ! — much already. Bring the old trade back — let him — 
papa — the old — regular — carpets — the Newton piles — too — 
you know — with them — papa." 
Here Grace paused for breath. 

" You will papa?" she added, shaking her head slowly and 
putting her hfind on Thornton's, which held the curtain. 
" Let Ernest do what he likes Gracy " said Thornton. 
" Dear papa ! — kind !" said Grace trying to raise his hand, 
which he unconsciously put to her lips and she kissed. "And 
I have other things to ask. Good — papa ! Kiss me." And 
Thornton rose and kissed her, and she then, as if using her 
last strength in the effort put her hands round his neck and 
held his head while he sank down on his knees, and Ernest, 
pushing back the curtains and standing beside her head un- 
consciously clasped his hands; and then Grace continued, 
whispering in Thornton's ear,— 

" I want you — to let — Ernest — keep the deed — partner- 
ship — . You prepared it for the bride's dowry. I want you 
to give it — ^my dowry — it is. You will 1 — ^you will ? — say — I 
know you will," she continued after a pause in which if Thorn- 
ton spoke she only heard him. " I knew" — she added kissing 
him. 

" And then Ernest " she continued turning her eyes toward 
him while he also knelt down beside Thornton to bring his 
face near hers and she put one hand on each. 

" Papa — gives you — the deed — for my sake — and I want you 
— convert — the half share — into bonuses — and shares for the 
men — and you — for all — every one — down to boys — and poor 
old Dickey — you'll tell Dickey — I shall share — all — have an 
interest." 

Ernest did not answer, but pressed Grace's hand to his lips 
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while it was moistened with what appeared an nnoontrollable 
tear. 

'^ And Ernest and papa " — she continued, while one of her 
hands rested on each and the shoulder of the old man pressed 
against that of the young — '' I want Ernest to do — all sorts 
of things — for me. I shall — be with him always — even if he 
doesn't see me — and help hini — and encourage him. If lie 
married — Amelia — ^you promised me — children — papa — ^but 
I provide — Ernest — at once. All mill-workers — down to poor 
old Dickey — his &mily ; and I want you — papa — to look on 
them — as &mily — my family and Ernest's — and I want him 
— papa — I want him" and here she paused in utter exhaustion, 
while her fingers played with Thornton's hair as if she almost 
expected breath to fail her before she had said all she desired. 
At last she continued, — 

" Ernest is to do for — our children — all I have read about — 
in that blue book — papa ] — cripket fields, croquet — buy their 
cottages with savings and — and — " and here her breath failed 
and Ernest rose firom his knees, while Thornton buried his 
face more firmly in the bed clothes. 

" And — and — Ernest dear " she continued. " If I don't say 
all — now — I shall be able — afterwards — be sure. You'll feel 
me — speak, — ^if I don't — audibly — ^be sure — know my thoughts 
— and your thoughts — as one thought — Oh, yes I " and then 
her eyes wandered slowly from his face to the window and 
she exclaimed, — 

" That sun ! — ^that bright glorious sun. Dear Ernest" and 
Ernest leant over the old man and kissed her lips. " See it 
— see it " she continued, her eyes still rivetted on the sun 
whose red disc amid a chorus of birds peeped above the hori- 
zon and tinged the familiar view across the green with his 
rosy rays. 

*' Listen " she said, and he put his ear close to the mouth to 
catch the faint words. 

" I want you — to do all this — for — our children — because— 
earth — is but the door leading to heaven — because — in aiding 
them to live — lives — outwardly clean — healthy — and sensible 
— in making earth — as much as we can — the kingdom of God 
— we aid in creating — heaven. For this reason — it is — I am 
— asking you to do — those things — in which — I feel already— 
you will know I am with you. We shall test this — but oh I 
feel so sure of it — ^you will know — when our children are pro- 
fiting — from our work — by the care — ^they take — of their own 
— houses. If they keep them clean — and pictures on the walls 
— and keep flowers in the windows — and dress children neatlj 
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— and send to school — we shall have done — our work — ^taught 
them — the lessons of life — and made them good — I can say — 
no more — now — I shall be with you — in all." 

The tongue ceased speaking but the eyes gazed on Ernest. 
He stooped again and kissed her and the look in the 
eyes gradually changed to one which remained with him ever 
after ; — a look which he was sure told the tale of angels' 
songs, and then the lifeless body fell back gently into his arms 
whUe the bright rays of the now rising sun tinted the walls of 
the room with a ruddy glow. 

Thus Ernest held and gazed at her, while below him Thorn- 
ton still knelt, his face buried ; — and now outside from amid 
the chorus of birds Ernest heard out of the silence of the room 
a lark who had been singing up in the heavens rapidly de- 
scend, bringing his song with him, till it became suddenly in- 
audible and he knew that the bird had settled in the com 
and rightly or wrongly he felt it as a token that the spirit of 
her whose body lay in his arms had been lost but for the 
moment, to again descend to him in new shape and to give 
life for him to nature and to earth and to leave him never any 
more. 

So potent were these thoughts that Ernest became almost 
angry with himself to find his grief suddenly gone and being 
replaced by a joy and peace and a feeling of unity with God 
and all creation, a feeling of newly acquired life that rose 
upon him and created day in his soul. Just so (he felt) the 
mighty orb outside was flooding the earth and awakening and 
filling with life and gilding each leaf and blade and tiny 
thread — diffusing its presence everywhere with a gay, minute, 
life-giving search more penetrating than he had ever before 
in the least perceived or understood. 

Thornton rose from his knees, and gazing over the form be- 
fore him cried, — 

" Does not she look like her mother Ernest 1 " 

He began now however to tremble so much that Ernest 
took him by the arm and with a little persuasion led him to 
his room where he lay on the bed. 

Ernest watched by Thornton when suddenly rising up 
Thornton cried, — 

" Is she awake yet 1 Why did you bring me away 1 " 

" Awake Mr. Thornton !" said Ernest horror struck. 

" Awake boy — awake " he cried, sitting up. " Have you 
forgotten the telegram ? " 

" Oh, no ! Mr. Thornton " said Ernest shaking his head, 
" she will wake no more." 
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" No more 1" exclaimed Thornton vacantly. 

" No more Mr. Thornton " said Ernest. " No more in this 
world. She is awake and living I know (she cannot die) but 
not here." 

" What do you mean 1 " cried Thornton. " Help me up. 
Help me up. I will go to her. Help me up " he continued 
vacantly endeavouring to rise and putting both hands on 
Ernest's shoulders. 

" It is useless, quite, Mr. Thornton " said Ernest soothingly. 
" You should not go just now." 

" But I will " said Thornton. " I must speak to her." 

" Oh sir ! she is dead " said Ernest. 

^* Dead ! " cried Thornton. 

" Yes, for this world, dead " repeated Ernest. 

" Dead ! " cried Thornton, seeming about to spring on Ernest 
when his powers failed and he fell back crying, " Dead ! — ^then 
you have killed her." 

Ernest was greatly troubled and leant over the old man as 
he repeated these words, when his eyes closed and his hands 
twitched nervously and he became senseless. 

Ernest rubbed his hands and tried to restore animation in 
vain, and John, led by the loud excited voice, coming in 
Ernest bid him watch by Thornton while he sent Tom on the 
saddled horse for Dr. Evans; and thus Tom travelled at last 
not for Grace but Thornton. 

As the sound of the hoofs died away Ernest returned to find 
Thornton a little reviving, and fearing the effect of his presence 
should he recover he left at once with orders to call him when 
the doctor came. 

Outside, he hardly knew which way to turn and his steps, 
scarcely consciously, guided him back into the boudoir more 
with the intention, he thought, of sitting in the room and 
looking out of the window than of gazing at the prostrate form. 

Two or three servants left as he entered, Maria, bathed in 
tears remaining a moment behind the others. 

Again alone, and moving instinctively rather than by an 
effort of thought Ernest found himself beside the bed once 
more. 

He was startled to see the change which had taken place, 
the straight stiff limbs, the shrunken child-like face in its 
waxen beauty — ^the beauty of death. 

His soul broken up and disturbed by the scene in Thorn- 
ton's room he seemed utterly unable to collect his thoughts 
and knew not where he stood when he felt a slight touch on 
his hand. 
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He started and looked round with a wild expectance in his 
eyes which died out almost before he was aware on seeing the 
face of one of Grace's school children — Mary Gray — Ernest's 
first acquaintance in Crowtaire. 

Mary Gray ! — oh, how his whole past life bounded round 
him till to one whirl of excitement was added another and in 
a moment he lived again through the experience of years. 

" Please sir " said Mary after a minute's' wonder " Miss 
Grace has us in here to sing our hymns and we were to come 
this morning." 

" God bless you child " said Ernest sitting on a chair draw- 
ing her between his knees and stroking her hair with a tender- 
ness which redoubled the wonder in Mary's large eyes. " God 
bless you child " he repeated, while the recollection of the 
changed man he was since he first met that little girl in Brock- 
law Lane and the wide world of meaning life was attaining 
through her influence whose great magician now stood before 
him doomed to an eternal silence swept silently across his mind. 
" God bless you child " he again murmured as he kissed her 
hand and gazed into her large blue eyes and the thought of 
that strange, wonderful, tenacious, never-failing Grace recurred 
to him. 

With eyes filled with tears he still held this human form to 
be drawn back to the world bathed in a feeling of strange 
serenity, as if, though still on earth he lived rather in heaven, 
— as if, indeed, he was breathing the moist breath from the 
lips new made of her who had been dead, but was alive — and 
the remembrance of the dream in his garden crossed Ernest's 
mind, and he kissed the little girl on the forehead and led her 
to the bed. 

She, sensitive with the strange sensitiveness of childhood, 
walked by his side displaying a small echo of his own reverence 
and Ernest lifting her in silence she saw that which was like, 
and yet not like, her sleeping form whom all the cliildren 
loved. 

She turned on Ernest a silent look of awe and inquiry who 
said, — 

" Mary — dear — she is dead. Dear child she is dead;" and 
tears fairly started from his eyes to see the child's dismay. 

He set her upon the ground and she walked toward the 
window, when he added, — 

" Yes, Mary go and tell the others and keep them back." 

She went down the steps in silence and out of the grounds. 

Her pace at first solemn and slow increased in rapidity as 
she drew near the gate, until hearing its slam she ran to the 
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school her feeling of importance battling with her sorroir as 
she stepped across the floor to the mistress. 

The mistress paused and calling the children to prayer 
bade them sing, " There is a happy land." 

The hymn finished she proceeded with the morning lessons 
being too reverential toward Grace's well known views to 
make any further difference. 

From the school the news soon spread over the village to be 
heard with a thousand comments and every grade of grie£ 



CHAPTER XYII. 

DREAMS DOUBLE DISTILLED. 

On a Sunday morning Grace died, and so strange w^ls the 
illumination which came over Ernest that the holy injunction 
a modem writer of much spiritual power has singled out for 
special condemnation shone on him all that day and the fol- 
lowing with some of the' glory of the Divine heart from, w^hich 
it sprang. 

" Let the dead bury their dead " was on his lips hour by 
hour. 

What was the beautiful image he had put gently out of his 
arms upon the bed? Even while it lay in his embrace with 
the breath scarcely departed from it he had felt all his affec- 
tions drawn away to the living and the invisible, and the 
image had become suddenly and wonderfully in his arms that 
which alone it was — dust and ashes — dust and ashes ; — ^and 
the cry had been, — 

" Let the dead bury their dead." 

His life, his love, his interest lay with that which did not 
die. He loved the child of God, and God is the God of the 
living not of the dead. 

The memory of these thoughts was passing vividly through 
Ernest's mind as on the first anniversary of Grace's death he 
sat upon the garden seat he had recently formed against the wall 
at Brockton at the foot of the steps from the boudoir. 

Thornton, who leaning on his arm had been walking up and 
down the terrace lately aglow with the evening sun but now 
shadowed with gathering clouds, sat by his side. 

Ernest, absorbed, had been reading unconsciously the varied 
sky when he turned quickly round at the voice of the old man 
saying, as the sun burst out with a short livid glow, — 
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" This chimney shelters me from the wind and lets the sun 
thaw me." 

" Are you cold Mr. Thornton ? " said Ernest springing up. 
" Dear me ! How careless ! Why you said you were warm." 

" So I am now my boy " said Thornton. " Sit down again 
lad. It was on the terrace I felt the chill. The shadow of 
that Scotch fir is very cold. Do you hear that starling's queer 
chuckle " added Thornton with a laugh. " Gracy used to laugh 
and wonder he couldn't learn better from some of the other 
birds, the robin — she always loved robins." 

" I am afraid the starling has a nature that won't learn like 
some of us " said Ernest. " Do you know I'm a little puzzled 
at the mill yonder " he continued. " Do you feel warmed to 
advising me this evening?" 

"Ah laddie laddie!" said Thornton putting his hand on 
Ernest " I wonder you haven't been puzzled before. I would 
have got you free of the Association and of the men and every- 
thing, but you wouldn't. No ! no ! Well never mind — ^what 
is it now 1" 

As he spoke the figure of a woman threw its shadow — long 
in the evening light — ^upon the broad terrace and a lady we 
have now knoii^n many years — gay and pretty and looking 
even younger than ever, stood before Ernest and Thornton. 

Ernest rose and the old man held his hand over his eyes 
while he gazed at the figure black against the sky, when the 
friendly clouds again rapidly gathering he exclaimed, — 

" What Amelia ! That is a good girl sit down " and he 
motioned her to the seat which Ernest had leffc. 

" Oh no !" said Amelia " Ernest is sitting there." 

" Here then " said Thornton moving to the middle of the 
seat, " on this side." 

Amelia let go Ernest's hand and they sat down as she 
said, — 

"I must congratulate you Mr. Thornton on Mr. Rooke's 
invention." 

"On what?" said Thornton turning to Ernest and holding 
his hand behing his ear. " I haven't heard." 

" I was telling you when Amelia came " said Ernest. 

" An invention ! Booke ! " said Thornton. " Dear me 1 
What is it Ernest? Kooke ! a very good man but a big 
talker. What has he done?" 

" Made an invention Mr. Thornton " said Amelia touching 
him, " which Geofirey says is to place the Handyside above 
their new loom." 

"Ah, Geoflfrey talks !" said Thornton with a laugh. "Hey 
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Ernest if they don't go after Rooke's invention "we don't think 
much of their talk, do wel I know something about it all those 
years that I was looking for a loom to free me from the Masters 
and could not find one.'' 

" They ha/oe been after it Mr. Thornton" said Amelia "but 
I hope they won't get it. It is your turn now — ^your's and 
Ernest's. I saw Mr. Kooke at Messrs. Brown's. He is very 
intelligent — quite a superior man. I shouldn't have known 
him for a workman." 

" What is all this Ernest 1" said Thornton again turning to 
Ernest and preventing his answering Amelia. " What does 
this mean)" 

"Rooke has an invention and a good one" said Ernest 
" We have a little trouble on this matter. Our governing 
body — the foremen and representatives of tbe men — are 
indignant against Booke. They say he owes everything to 
his place with us and power to study our looms and so is 
bound to give his invention to the firm. You (Mr. Thornton) 
gave me my half share they say, which has been thrown un- 
reservedly among all workers, and he ought to do the same 
with his invention." 

" And won't he Ernest 1" said Thornton. " See what all 
this comes to !" he added shaking his head. 

" No he won't " said Ernest. 

" But — but — ^but you don't mean to let Brown have it do 
you 1" said Thornton eagerly. 

" Not if I can help it " said Ernest. " Rooke threatened to 
see them after the last meeting of the Council and went off at 
once. Oh, we must take our chance of course. The world 
has been raised upon competition — our lazy natural creature- 
hood has been driven out of us by pushing, striving, and 
starvation, and we must not kick our cradle away till God 
decrees. It will go, it will go Mr. Thornton, and the warm 
heat of love for othei*s induce life and activity in every one, 
but we must do our little work and bide our time — worshipping 
God who is, after all, the Author of all." 

" But you don't mean to let Brown have the loom 1" said 
Thornton squeezing Ernest's knee. 

" No no, I hope not " said Ernest. " Although our last 
balance-sheet came out so well I think we should not let it go. 
We must think more of the carpet trade generally and not be 
stuck up on a point as we are. If Browns buy of Rooke it 
will be merely to keep the invention from us. I don't see 
how it will improve their loom at all." 

" Mr. Thornton " said Amelia rising from a position of rapt 
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attention and putting her hands on Ernest so suddenly that 
he started out of his absorption and paused to look at her, " I 
must tell you what I am sure he is too modest to tell you 
himself, the wonderful efficacy of all he has done. Yes, for I 
suppose money is after all the great test. The Browns had a 
long talk with Mr. Rooke, and I was present. He*s a little 
coarse but oh, a very presentable sort of a creature, and obvi- 
ously carries success in his bag. Ernest has never told you 
about Pierce has he ]" (Ernest shook his head.) " Of course 
not " she continued holding up her finger and shaking it play- 
fully in his face, "he must come to me for the domestic 
incidents I see. The rustle of Pierce's newspaper was heard 
and its corner seen when it ought not. It was a laxity he had 
been accustomed to all his life — ^for he's a great politician — 
but first one of the men spoke, then two or three, and at last 
spite of his plea of extra activity when at work he was 
threatened with the Council and had to mend his ways, and 
has done it." 

"Ha! ha!" laughed Thornton. "Come come, that's good 
Ernest." 

" The very boys look after each other " continued Amelia, 
" and as for waste of materials ! — why George Brown considers 
that the diligence and care in^ your mill more then balances 
inferiority in looms even now." 

" Well done Ernest my man" said Thornton patting Ernest's 
knees. " But still we must have Rooke's invention, mustn't 
we?" 

" I have been considering the whole round and round " said 
Ernest. " Booke won't say anything openly, but I believe he 
thinks he should have half the profits his invention may pro- 
duce." 

" Dearie ! dearie I" said Thornton " and a difficult profit to 
settle." 

" No, we can do it by experiment " said Ernest. " It is 
really on a point of philosophy we part — he joins in the 
ordinary old world view and doesn't take mine — or ours — I 
hardly know which to say. He's not a cormorant. We could 
easily settle the saving per yard over the simple Handyside, 
and he thinks his loom will add besides a value to the carpet. 
We must put the two together and give him half the gain on 
every yard made by his looms and re-adjust matters if we vary 
our prices; or arrange for a positive purchase within a definite 
time." 

« Of course " cried Amelia clapping her hands. 

"Of course" said Thornton looking at Amelia. "If the 
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inTentioii is worth anything his profits will be enormous — ^for 
Rooke." 

" Of coarse ! of course !" repeated Amelia. " Ernest is 
really getting quite a sensible man, isn't he Mr. Thornton ]" 

" We ought to pay him just as Brown would or any other 
outsider V* continued Ernest. " Give the market value as 
we do for our yam 1 He has hitherto enjoyed the benefits of 
all our changes and we must be content that he should have 
done so ; and to think that the b\dk of the others probably 
also stay only because they make most money and are most 
comfortable, mustn't we? We can't suppose that such an 
eternal thing as the mind is changed all at once; and we 
mean to beat everything else out on its own ground — on 
this very ground, don't we 1 Our primary axiom is that by 
such schemes as ours everybody benefits — ^there is absolutely 
more production in the same time by the same machinery. 
Well then, our way is clear, certain, positive, if this is true ; 
and upon its truth I stand fearlessly. And so we'll bring in 
men first because it is selfishly best for them to come, and wait 
patiently for the simple deduction which must follow — that 
self is served most by forgetting self and serving the neigh- 
bour." 

Ernest paused for a rejoinder but got none. Thornton was 
watching some flies which buzzed and played on his knees 
and Amelia sketching a house on the gravel with her parasol, 
and Ernest continued rising firom his seat and standing before 
Thornton but not so as to shade the sun from his knees, — 

" That love of the neighbour is primary is the very soul of 
co-operation, it is that which gives it existence. Co-operation 
turns the motives of life upside-down. Instead of first self 
and then the neighbour, it is first the neighbour and then self; 
but if Hooke does not worship this divine spirit — ^if his adora- 
tion is reserved for the loaves and fishes we must not grumble 
but say, * Well then for the loaves and fishes you shall fisure at 
least as well with us as elsewhere,' mustn't we Mr. ThomtonV 

Thornton raised a kindly look at Ernest but shook his head, 
w^hile his eyes turned round slowly to Amelia who nodded to 
him and said, — 

" He makes it all answer Mr. Thornton. No one can forget 
that." 

" If Booke determines to force terms upon us he certainly 
must be at liberty to do so" continued Ernest, " and I for one 
should in such case assent to those he now proposes." 

" Quite right my man " said Thornton. " Then you'll do so 
and not let Browns have the loom?" 
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"I'll prop9se it" said Ernest. 

"Well I mean propose — ^propose it" answered Thornton 
pettishly. " You fling those words at me." 

" Propose ! what does he mean ?" said Amelia. " You must 
do it Ernest. I came to urge this." 

" And I am so glad I have to answer as I do " said Ernest. 
" This is the glory of our place — ^that I have to carry the mind 
of the mill with me." 

"It is very good of you and very beautiful" said Amelia 
" that you should let the men talk and think with you, but in 
a case like this where you see so plainly — then — then there 
should be no question; of course there is none." 

" Oh but there is " said Ernest. " Just as we make a boy 
into a man by letting him glean his own experience, so must 
we do with men in any collective form ; organize as wisely as 
we can and amend our organization constantly up to our latest 
wisdom, but once organized rule by persuasion, conviction, 
mental changes in others. Make in all cases the will, one will 
first — I think so. I have great influence of course, but I am 
very, very glad to say I can only persuade." 

Amelia gazed blankly at Thornton, who shaded his eyes and 
said, — 

"This is one of his whimsies Amelia. You know — you 
know — you know we can't help it " he added shaking his head. 

" And a fine whimsey too, then I am sure " said Amelia, 
" Mr. Rooke quite pleased me with his affection, his determina- 
tion that you should have the refusal of his invention. I 
thanked him myself. It is a pity he drops his h's." 

"Capital!" said Thornton. "That's good! But I am 
getting chilly." 

"I'll fetch your cloak" said Ernest, "or will you come in?" 

" I should like the cloak lad " said Thornton. 

" / will fetch it " said Amelia. " I do long to be a little 
useful. Where is it?" 

" Let Ernest go Amelia" said Thornton taking hold of her 
dress. " He always does it. He knows all about it." 

" Ernest where is it ]" cried Amelia breaking from Thornton 
and standing before Ernest. " Tell me." 

" Oh, no " said Ernest putting her aside gently, but looking 
on the ground almost angrily. 

" A wilful man !" cried Amelia stepping aside. '" But it 
isn't kind Ernest." 

Ernest did not answer but went up the steps into the 
boudoir while Amelia, vexed, again seated herself and 
buttoned Thornton's coat about his throat. 

2b 
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Ernest went up the lower steps two at a time, but the upper 
ones more leisurely and entered the room taking off his hat. 

He was now a resident at Brockton and the boudoir his 
study. 

Most of the room was as we remember it, the Turner still 
on the easel, but the Transfiguration in a more prominent 
position than of old, a few other pictures had been slightly 
rearranged while the tables were covered with school reports 
and papers. 

A look of glad worship was on Ernest's face and the sense 
of Grace's presence, so obviously never wholly wanting, seemed 
now to become especiaUy vivid. 

He stood before the easel and said, as if addressing some 
one, — 

" Yes I will " and he lifted off the Turner and hanging it 
on a hook suspended for its reception replaced it by a number 
of children's (frawings firom which he had to select one for a 
prize. 

He glanced at the first design, and looking round as if ab- 
sorbed in silent talk he picked up a warmly-lined cloak and 
hurried down the steps to Thornton. 

" I was telling Mr Thornton," said Amelia, helping Ernest 
to put the cloak about the old man, " that your first annual 
cricket match and games come off next week." 

" Dear me Ernest you are very silent about these things 1" 
said Thornton. 

" Amelia you see is bolder than I," said Ernest. " I was 
afraid you might think we put play before work, but the men 
strangely desire these games and propose to erect the stands 
and prepare in overtime and at their own cost for labour." 

"Well, well," said Thornton looking on the ground. "I 
suppose you know what you are about. How my fether 
would have stared to hear of such things. I should not 
wonder to see him rise up before us now. But I shall go in,'' 
he continued. " Help me Ernest." 

Ernest took one arm and Amelia the other, and placing the 
old man in his library chair Ernest was sitting down when 
Amelia said,— 

" Do show me the garden — do. Mr. Thornton you'll let 
him come ] " 

" Go lad," said Thornton, " and show Amelia; point out the 
holyoaks." 

Ernest somewhat reluctantly led Amelia into the garden. 
The door closed and she said, — 

" You can't think how proud all your works make me of 
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you Ernest — so proud. It is not merely Mr. Rooke who has 
told me about them. I have heard of them from Mr. Lucas 
and Handyside. Handyside is getting very weak Ernest. I 
should like to go and see him with you. Handyside talked 
about your penny savings bank so much." 

"He knew of that did hef* said Ernest. 

" Oh ! yes," answered Amelia, " and the medical aid fund, 
and the co-operative shop. He was like a Crowtaire news- 
paper. I am so proud. Handyside was most pleased that 
the men themselves managed so much. You should see him 
Ernest." 

" I must Amelia," said Ernest eagerly. " But I have been 
so occupied, so absorbed. This work, is so grand to me — 
so homely — so founding of all that is homely — ^it gives me 
such peace and joy. I could almost fancy I was building the 
walls of my real home. But it is a good thought to see 
Handyside." 

" Indeed you should go," said Amelia as if waking from a 
slight reverie. 

" I want help at times you may be sure Amelia," continued 
Ernest, " and he would be a first-rate adviser." 

" I have become quite fired with your enthusiasm Ernest," 
said Amelia. "I could long to help myself. I wish you would 
let me help you." 

They were now in the greenhouse, and Amelia stood before 
Ernest, looking beseechingly into his fe.ce and saying, — 

" I think I shall buy a little cottage, may 1 1 and go out 
among the men — ^follow every day in your footsteps. You 
wouldn't mind would you 1 I will do it," she added squeezing 
his wrist. 

" I should be glad for your work among the people," said 
Ernest. " You would indeed find it work full of teaching. 
But let us look for the plants you want. What are theyl" 

" Never mind the plants," said Amelia. " You ought to 
have some one to talk to and advise with, and to sympathise 
with you. No Ernest I will not look for the plants, and you 
shall hear me." 

At this moment there was a step on the gravel and Amelia 
looking eagerly round seized Ernest's arm and drew him be- 
hind a shrub and continued in a low voice, — 

" I have pitied you Ernest a hundred times with that poor 
helpless old man on your hands for ever, who can't a bit 
understand you." 

Ernest turned and she angrily let him go and walked a 
step or two away. 
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He did not follow but looked moodily on the ground, and 
no step was now audible outside. 

Amelia bit her lip and frowned, when turning suddenly she 
put one hand on his shoulder crying, — 

" Ernest you must let me help you." 

Ernest involuntarily drew back a step and Amelia's hand 
fell from his shoulder, and she darted to the door, angry, con- 
fused and indignant. 

Ernest stood, grieved and annoyed. 

Amelia paused, let go the handle of the door, and seemed 
about to return, when the step outside wss again audible and 
Kooke appeared. 

The handle now turned, and Amelia with one half look at 
Ernest went direct to Rooke and seized his arm. 

E/Ooke had on his best clothes, and a handsome man of fonr 
or five and twenty, he did not in the fading light appear what 
the world would call misplaced beside Amelia. 

" Is Mr. 'Eath here]" he said surprised. 

"Oh! lead me out of this garden!" said Amelia. "You 
can, can't you 1 " 

" Yes Miss Truman," said Rooke. " 'As anything fright- 
ened you V* 

Amelia looked round but Ernest was not following, and she 
put both hands on Rooke's arm and cried, — 

" Pray take me at once. Oh ! yes, I have been frightened 
very much." 

" I am very glad to take you out," said Rooke obeying ber, 
" so I won't grumble, will If and he looked delighted at the 
grand lady actually holding his arm and casting herself upon 
his protection. 

Amelia bestowed little attention upon her companion in the 
short walk to Mr. Lucas's. 

Reaching the gate she held out her hand and said with some 
empreaaementf — 

" Thank you much Mr. Rooke for your kind escort. Goo<I 
evening — uidess you'll come in ; Mr. Lucas I am sure would 
be delighted to hear of your inventions." 

The young man looked wistfully, but the tact which had 
already done as much as more sterling qualities for his keen 
ambition forbade his acceptance now of the flattering invit:*.- 
tion, and Amelia was relieved to hear, almost without a 
pause, — 

" Thank you Miss Truman, you are very kind, but I must 
see Mr. 'Eath. Good evening." 

He was gone, and Amelia turned to an attractive scene. 
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Mrs. Lucas, the happy mother of a seventh baby, sat on her 
couch with this hero enjoying his evening meal while she 
gazed through the open window smiling at the sight of her 
darlings whom papa and nurse were hunting to bed; one with 
evident earnestness, the other as evidently in secret league 
with the culprits. 

The picture of a happy domestic life as it was, it had no 
charms for Amelia. 

" A cottage indeed ! " she murmured to herself. " I should 
like to see myself. I'll show him that I can have worldly 
ambition as well as himself. That man if he were a little 
more polished is worth twenty of him. What a fool I have 
been to lower myself as I have." 

This reflection brought her into the midst of the group. 

" Gh ! Amelia dear," cried the good natured Mrs. Lucas, 
** how late you are. I am afraid the tea is cold. Here nurse 
take baby and tell Thomas to bring more tea. How tired 
you look dear. I hope you don't mind the noise of the 
children. Where is Mr. Heath ] Didn't he walk with you ] 
I thought I saw a gentleman behind the laurels?" 

" It was Mr. Rooke," said Amelia colouring slightly she 
couldn't have told why. 

" Mr. Rooke !" repeated Mrs. Lucas, with a half-scared ex- 
pression ; but the young lady's countenance was not inviting, 
and shortly after complaining of a headache she retired to her 
own room. 

Half-an-hour later she was roused from her reverie by a 
knock at the door and the colour flushed into her face as a 
letter was put into her hands and she read, — 

** Brockton, 18 — . 
** Dear Amelia, 

** I must have seemed very ungracions to you this afber- 
noon — ungrateful for your kind interest---far kinder and more constant 
than I have ever deserved. Believe me I do thank you as I would have 
told you if you had not left me so hastily. As regards myself, strange 
as it .may seem to you — strange as it sometimes seems even to me — I do 
not feel that need of personal help and consolation you so kindly offered 
to supply. My life is very full of interest, and though I cannot say that 
the memories which this day will perhaps recall especially to you, have 
not some sadness among them, it is hardly too much to say that I am 
never lonely. I think you will understand this. But though I want no 
personal help there is a help which I do desire from every one and 
should most gladly receive from you, — it is the help which I feel glow in 
my heart when I recognize a fellow-worker in the one great busmess of 
renunciation of the petty aims, objects, and ambitions of personal life, 
for the real moral and spiritual advancement of our fellow-creatures. 
** There are others among your friends who will be much better able 
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tbiui I im to direct yoa (if yoa shonld need direction) as to how to use 
your many advantaffes of position and of natnre. May yoa find soitable 
work and all need^ gnklanoe koman and divine. 

" Toms tmly, 

" Erkibt Heath." 



CHAPTER XVin. 

THE DOOR OPENS AGAIN. 

The snow lay in patches on the ground, and the hoar frost 
having penetrated to the roots of grass and moss had com- 
pleted the labours of the night by hanging the trees with 
silver as Ernest walked up the garden of Handyside's cottage 
at Holmtree. 

Mrs. Handyside was replenishing with logs the wood fire in 
the large open chimney of the living room as Ernest entered. 
It was not until the latch therefore fell with a ring into the 
staple that she turned round holding her finger to her lips, 
when Ernest perceived at once a familiar murmuring sound 
in the inner room and knew that Handyside was praying. 

He stood still, hat in hand, and was himself praying inwardly 
when the voice rising he heard, — 

" And Mr. Heath, guide him, oh Lord, put thy hand upon 
him every day, and let him feel in his own hands the print of 
the nails and see his own side pierced with the spear that he 
may know thy kingdom will not come, thy will be done 
until the whole heart of every man is willing to suffer unto 
death, like thine own heart, Lord our Redeemer, our Life and 
Hope. Tak' him into thy care, oh Lord, and teach him what 
sort o' man alone can possess thy holy land, that he may not 
fall by the way among thieves and have no good Samaritan to 
pick him up." 

To catch all this Ernest was on the stretch, and the little 
subdued noise Mrs. Handyside made warming the broth an- 
noyed him; and he was still more troubled the next minute to 
feel her hand and hear her whisper, — 

" This be a bit " 

Ernest shook her off at first, but Handyside's voice becom- 
ing a murmur he did not resist as she repeated, — 

" This be a bit of extra prayer like. He often does it 
now ; ever since Miss Grace died he has spent half his time 
a'most a-praying about something on and off — ^Alice is with 
him." 
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" How is lie to-day ] " said Ernest whispering. 

" He is asking for you !" said Mrs. Handyside. 

" And how is he Mrs. Handyside ]" repeated Ernest. 

"Much the same" said Mrs. Handyside. "He grumbles 
less about the broth and everything. He be coming round 
agin', I think. There he is" she now cried aloud. "Go 
m. 

The audible movement in the next room and putting down 
of a large book was now followed by Handyside calling, — 

" Mr. Heath ! are ye there 1" 

And the door opened and Alice came out — Ernest kissed 
her forehead and she ran to Mrs. Handyside while he 
entered. 

" Sit down Mr. Heath " said Handyside, and Ernest took a 
chair beside him and said, — 

" How are you to-day 1 " 

"Oh! Ah! I don't know" answered Handyside. "Weaker 
in body maybe, and happier in mind. No. No. Heaven 
isn't in our hands, nor earth neither, and good that is." 

" Oh ! surely Handyside " said Ernest. 

" I say it a thousand times " continued Handyside, " but 
then a man says sic' a thing and always forgets what hangs by 
its tail ; and by the tail of all good things always hangs one 
thing — ^trust in the Lord." 

" And you feel that trust I know, if any one does " said 
Ernest. 

" Oh ! Aye, a wee bit Mr. Heath " answered Handyside. 
" I try to be bold and swim into the big ocean of his love but 
always find myself wading where I can feel the bottom the 
next minute; and yet what can I do but trust everywhere and 
every day 1 Trust in the Lord ! Oh ! aye. How can / say 
it is good for me to go and leave that childie and the gude- 
wife and you Mr. Heath, and many a one, except I say it is 
the Lord appoints — upraised be his name ; — or how good that 
I should stay lingering on day affcer day, just a labour and a 
burden to everybody, and sic' a wee use ; — here, where sin and 
sorrow keeps deafening all our ears, and not going there where 
Mr. Grif&th has been many a day, and Miss Grace is now — 
God Almighty bless her — how good this Mr. Heath? always 
except I say the Lord appoints, praised be his name." 

" It is well indeed to trust this way " said Ernest " but we 
may have you with us yet for many a day." 

" God only knows " said Handyside. " Why Bromsgrove 
has been here, saying that ye are going to tak' the man on again, 
and that he has all sorts o' pretty bits to put into thae 
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looms. Ha! lia! Bless the man. Ye are taking him on 
again?" 

" We are " said Ernest. " I am, I may say, for I answer 
for him." 

" And that is a bold answer — ^bless the man. And there is 
Miss Truman up at the auld place yonder which she has got 
with an acre or two of ground they tell me. She used to be in 
here now and again six months ago, and she is going to marry 
E/Ooke — Bromsgrove tells me — so she'll be spared her grief, I 
suppose, and won't ha'e to let the old place. Ha'e ye heard]" 
and Handyside put his hand slowly on Ernest's knee as 
shruggiBg his shoulders he said,- 

" I have heard something of it Handyside." 

" Ye '11 have trouble Mr. Heath, be sure of that. It is true 
Bromsgrove must have food to put into his mouth like the rest 
of us — ^him and all dependent on him. We can't starve them, 
and it is well to have him under good guidance and strong 
brave hands." 

" He is only engaged during good conduct " said Ernest 
" The great thing is to understand such men. But we won't 
talk of this Handyside. He goes the first moment he shows 
any knavery — ^and he knows me in this respect intolerant— 
and unscrupulous as he is to the back-bone, he is no fool. He 
is your old enemy and mine and he came to me sore pressed 
on all sides, and I was bound to heap the right kind oi fire on 
his head. I feel I can govern him in the right way." 

Handyside heaved a deep sigh and added, — 

" I am simple-minded and no equal in fightings of spirit at 
any time. It wants the brave hands to do the things that are 
next in order. I have been praying about it ever since Broms- 
grove was here, and that is the end o' my prayer, what I told 
ye — ^that is the only gift auld Handyside can leave ye now. 
Be a priest to the Lord and ask no questions, but rest in the 
Lord." 

" I have tried " said Ernest. 

" Aye, do, for my sake" said Handyside interrupting him. 
" You'll ha'e the need. I have been thinking and thinking 
about ye ever since Bromsgrove was here — God Almighty, my 
time is done ; his fearful little laugh told me that when 1 
heard ye had taken him on. It is plain sailing before ye to- 
day. When carpets sell and there are .plenty o' profits then 
it looks as if ye had been let into the verra secrets o' the Lord 
and were working right under his own eye. But let the trade 
fail a wee bit, and material become dear and carpets hard to 
sell; or let Brown & Co. or somebody else beat your looms, 
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and things '11 turn another face and Bromsgrove and his crew 
will rise against ye. I don't mean that ye shouldn't love and 
shelter your enemy — I don't mean that— but your taking on 
Bromsgrove has just put me thinking how many Bromsgroves 
ye must have that ye don't know, who sniffle down warm and 
quiet there where the Bromsgroves from the outside are drawn." 

"Just so Handyside" said Ernest. " No doubt; but the 
man must live and I think I can understand him and keep 
him straight." 

"N^o doubt at all" said Handyside, "and then seeing ye walk 
always over a burning fiery furnace heated seven times the flames 
of which may burst out every moment, our only shelter is to 
trust and ask no questions. We have the Lord Christ always 
before us — blessed be his name. We always see how He is 
left alone by every one — hot-headed Peter, and even John 
that leaned upon his breast, all look askance at Him and 
cannot understand. See Mr. Heath. See see " and Handy- 
side pointed above the fire as if he saw the picture he had 
called up. " See, see how well the Lord knows that He is God's 
own child who saves the world for ever — God be praised." 

" Ah, yes indeed " said Ernest reverentially. 

" And when we do a spark of his great work we then just 
feel the same " continued Handyside. " We then judge noth- 
ing by the outside look, but by the soul inside with which we 
do it. The Lord " continued Handyside lifting up his hands 
and his face in adoration " holds all things in the palm of his 
hand and the Spirit is the only seal He ever gives to any one 
— the Spirit against which no blasphemy's forgiven — ^the 
Spirit " and Handyside's lips ceased moving for a minute, while 
his hands and eyes were still turned heavenward. 

Ernest watched him, not without a moment's anxiety, but 
at last he continued, — 

" Ye will not think the auld man tak's too great a liberty to 
talk so open to ye Mr. Heath. Death — ^which is my next 
great step — is bridged over by just these verra thoughts — it 
is that mak's them mine just now to speak to ye." 

" How Handyside]" said Ernest. 

"Oh! I shall tell ye" contined Handyside .rising from his 
seat and again leaning toward Ernest. " Ye do not know how 
plain I see the truth of thae big words. I'll read them to ye, 
for I ha'e them here under my thumb" and Handyside opened 
the Bible at a well-worn page and read, — 

"* This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.' 

He paused and continued, — 
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" What is it Mr. Heath, to know God and Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent, but to feel that we help in saving the world 
and bringing down eternal life, not according to the noise we 
mak' or the outer work we see done by our hands, but according 
to the love o' God there is in our souls and our willingness to 
be of no account before men — spat on by our enemies and left 
alone by all our friends if only God shining on us warm our 
hearts and guide our thoughts and deeds and lift them to 
Christ. The knowledge of God in Christ bridges over death 
Mr. Heath." 

The sudden cessation of the remarks made Ernest look up 
and exclaim, — 

" I am glad Handyside. Oh ! indeed I have felt this." 

* ' There now. That is well " continu ed Handyside. ** There's 
all the rest. The sinews of the Samson were in ye before ; 
and there's all the rest. God be praised. Ah! so it is — this 
bridges over death. I feel it in every limb; and that to lie 
down, as I must, and yield up my breath is no more than a 
sleep. Just 'in thae few lines o' the big Word o' God is life 
eternal folded up — life eternal — ^life eternal." 

Ernest was looking on the ground as the old man repeated 
these words, and his voice growing more and more faint 
Ernest raised his eyes to see the lips still moving very gently 
as if yet repeating the words and the head leaning back and 
the eyes closed. 

Ernest sat for a minute to make sure that he slept soundly 
and then quietly rose and walked on tip-toe toward the door. 

There he met Mrs. Handyside with the broth and Alice by 
her side, and his mind misgave him and he returned. 

Mrs. Handyside pushed back Alice as she di*ew up the table 
on which the open Bible lay with the sentence Handyside 
had been reading marked by his spectacles, when Ernest's in- 
tent gaze startled her, and his study of Handyside's lips and 
nostrils which did not move, and his breast which did not rise 
or fall ; and she became pale as he now raised Handyside's 
hand and it fell back helpless. 

Handyside was dead. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OUR master's garden. 

Ten summers have covered the earth with leaf and bloom, 
ten winters have followed, each in appearance destroying the 
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summer's work but leaving always a residuum of increase 
which mother Earth gathers to herself; and now the eleventh 
spring is waking the birds to fresh songs and covering the face 
of nature with ever new manifestations of exhaustless life 
when I again introduce my reader to our hero (now middle- 
aged and gray bearded) with an old and decrepit man by his 
side standing in the window of the boudoir. 

" There are the waggons Mr. Thornton " said Ernest lean- 
ing down and spealang in a loud distinct voice, "and the 
children getting into them, and Mr. Hardy and his wife and 
their three little ones. Will you like to walk out and see them ] " 

" No, no, no " said the old man peevishly. " It is too cold 
for me, and I can' see them lad " and Thornton sank into a seat 
with his eyes still fixed on the green. 

Ernest was putting his chair in front of the windoV when 
afber a knock it opened and a blooming girl of two or three 
and twenty and a young man carrying a flower in a pot, 
entered. 

" Ah ! Mary Gray " said Ernest. " Come in, and Williams 
with you ! Come and speak to Mr. Thornton " and Ernest 
put his hand on Thornton's shoulder and called out, — 

" Here's Mary Gray and Mr. Williams, Mr. Thornton." 

" Oh ! Ah ! Ah !" said Thornton turning round. 

" Here sir " said Mary Gray coming in front of him. " We 
have brought you a birthday present " and Mary took the 
flower from WUliams. 

" What, is it my birthday Ernest ] " said Thornton. 

" Of course Mr. Thornton " said Ernest. " Don't you re- 
member we have altered our annual fete on purpose." 

" I had forgotten " said Thronton trying to take the flower, 
which Ernest took for him, saying, — 

** Why this flower is * General Williams' isn't it Williams 1" 

" Yes sir it is " said Maiy Gray. 

" It is General Williams Mr. Thornton" said Ernest. 
" They call the flower General Williams. It won the prize 
at the last show. This is the very plant. Williams has 
quite a name for these azalias which he grows in his own little 
garden — the end house in Lamb's fleld. It does him great 
credit Mr. Thornton, doesn't it]" . 

" It does " said Thornton. 

" And he gives this to you " said Ernest. 

" Lady Bluegrove was at his house a week after the show 
Mr. Heath " said Mary Gray " and would have bought this 
plant at any price, but he kept it for the birthday." 

This was spoken loudly and Thornton answered, — 
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" It is very good of you Williams. Put it on the table 
Ernest and tell Green to take great care of iti" 

" Williams is the Handysides' long stop " said Ernest as he 
set down the plant, " but has hurt his hand and so botanizes 
with Mary Gray and Bruton and the rest. Mary " he con- 
tinued with a smile, shaking his head, " you are sure you had 
no hand in that wound, are youl" 

" No Mr. Heath " said Mary with a slight blush. 

But now the sound of music burst across the green and the 
waggons began to move and the cheers of the children to echo 
round the walls as they paused before the house. 

" I thought it better to get the children into the fields " con- 
tinued Ernest, still addressing Thornton "!rather than have 
them mixed with the crowds in the cricket field, and Mr. 
Hardy agreed. But here is Mr. Hardy himself" he continued 
as the last waggon stopped and Mr. Hardy and his wife 
(whom we have known as Mary Green) came up the steps into 
the boudoir. 

They greeted Thornton and arranged that Ernest's botanizers 
should join them at tea at the Abbey, when the sight of rows 
of impatient heads poked out of the waggon drew them away 
Mrs. Hardy saying to Ernest, — 

" Mr. Thornton doesn't like being wished happy returns of 
the day I think 1" 

"No, no" said Ernest making way for Mary Gray and 
Williams, and saying, "At three o'clock then, Williams. Bring 
your flower boxes. Has the cricket begun ?" 

" Yes " said Williams. " The old Handysides are in." 

" Who is to win?" said Ernest. 

" The Rookes I believe " said Williams. 

" Because of the new bats Mr. Heath " said Mary Gray. 
" Mr. Booke had his men at his house last night and they 
chose from more than a hundred bats going them over and 
over. The Handysides have got their old battered ones. 
Joe Green can't bear the one he always has with Bob Sage, 
and Joe Green's the best batter. We'd have saved our pennies 
rather than have had them beaten this way." 

"Well, well, Mary, we'll hope they'll win all the same" 
said Ernest with a smile, closing the window and hearing Mary 
talking vehemently with the nuldly-expostulatiag Williams as 
they descended the steps. 

He came back to Thornton, who looked up slowly as the 
sound of the band died away saying, — 

" You will keep up this old place, Ernest, when I am gonel" 
and the old man put his hand behind his ear. " How capitally 
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we see the green and everything from here. I shall like this, and 
yoti have given me so little of what I should like all along." 

"We won't talk of that now Mr. Thornton" said Ernest 
somewhat uneasily. 

" But we will Heath " said Thornton. " You don't want 
people to say co-operation has ruined us 1 You won't let the 
old place go and Squire Thornton too ]" and the old man shook 
his head wearily, watching Ernest. 

" Why Mr. Thornton, if I kept Brockton " said Ernest " I 
cannot keep Squire Thornton for ever, can II" 

" You could make yourself Squire Thornton, couldn't you 
Heath?" cried Thornton. 

" Oh, Mr. Thornton !" said Ernest giving him his arm and 
helping him up. " Isn't it making a far finer home than even 
Brockton can be, to give men a chance of the ease happiness 
and growth our people have ? Brockton is very beautiful, and 
its garden very beautiful, but they are useless without we 
bring a Life to them which makes them gardens of the Lord. 
You liked that pretty song the children sang here last Sunday 
Mr. Thornton]" 

" Oh yes !" said Thornton. " A pretty child's song. What 
have we to do with a child's song]" 

" It is true for us as well as for the children " said Ernest. 
"The Spirit just bursts out of our souls and covers everything. 
I must bring the men about you, who have come from other 
mills and you shall talk with them and hear. The mere 
sharing in the control puts another life into them, making their 
past life appear — some of them have told me — like slavery. I 
must double our numbers. I live in this ministration. I 
must increase in all possible ways." 

They were now reaching the door when the sudden stoppage 
of wheels and drawing up of horses was heard, and almost 
simultaneously a loud double knock and ring followed by the 
slamming down of carriage steps. 

Thornton, in spite of his deafness, paused and looked up in 
Ernest's face as a loud voice was heard in the hall and Ernest 
said, — 

" Mr. Rooke and Amelia." 

" Are they coming then ]" said Thornton pettishly. 
" Some time, to-day, of course," said Ernest while the door 
opened and Booke entered with Amelia on his arm. 

She looked stouter and much older than when we last saw 
her, but was dressed with even more extravagant gaiety. 

Rooke wore a black frock coat and trousers and a buff waist- 
coat with a large gold chain and numberless pendants, and a 
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black cravat with a small gold group of a fox and .hounds 
running up it. In his hand he carried a glossy white hat. 

" Owh are youl " he said, having so far advanced in the pro- 
nunciation of the letter " h " as to put it at the end of the 
word. " Owh are you Mr. Thornton 1" 

" We are come to bid you good morning on this first of May, 
your birthday, Mr. Thornton " said Amelia. 

" She has left Lady Bluegrove and all sorts of fine people 
at home, to come and see ye " said E.ooke in the very loud 
voice in which he always spoke to Thornton. "So you'll 
value us accordingly. Won't ye sit down Mr. Thornton. Sit 
down Amelia '' he added pointing to a chair and taking one 
himself. 

Amelia however took hold of Ernest's arm and drew him 
to the window, and Rooke said in a loud whisper holding up 
his hand to his mouth as if to make sure Thornton did not 
hear, — 

" That's right Ammy. 'Ave an eye to business. She's 
getting a fine lady now 'Eath, and even talks of giving a grand 
ball." 

Rooke removed his hand and turned to the deaf Thornton, 
who sat with a look of undisguised disgust, and nodding 
toward the window he said with a laugh, — 

" Ammy wants a private talk with 'Eath. They are cousins, 
you know, so I mustn't be jealous. And owh are you to-day I 
Splendid day for the holiday isn't it 1 Pity all the looms are 
not at it all the same. You agree there; you're not like the 
Chartist yonder are you 1 You look bright." 

" I am pretty well thank you " said Thornton looking on 
the ground. " As well as a man of my age can expect I sup- 
pose." 

" That's right " said Rooke leaning forward and patting 
Thornton's knee. " Never say die. Not up to joining the 
cricket match though quite ; unless they put you where it was 
only throwing up. Ha ! ha !" 

Thornton turned round to see where Ernest was, and Rooke, 
observing him, walked to the table, picked up some designs, 
and having turned them over took them to Thornton saying, 

" These are pretty well for the young gals, aren't they? 
'Eath will make something of them after all." 

Thornton had dropped ofi" into a reverie, and did not or 
would not hear, and Rooke seated himself on the table, crossed 
his knees, and put his hat before him while he opened a book 
of engravings. 

Amelia meanwhile said to Ernest, — 
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" I wish you could persuade Mr. Thornton t^ give up Brock- 
ton. Couldn't you 1 Mr. Rooke would pay well for it. We 
really have no room to stir and when we have a few friends 
it is intolerable. As for Sir Joseph Dell at Coltscray he only 
just deludes us. Hell repent when he hears what we are 
doing. Don't you think you can induce Mr. Thornton to 
gov 

" I shouldn't think of asking Amelia" said Ernest with some 
indignation. 

"I am sure at your old house in the town he could be 
made quite comfortable, and now that her husband is dead 
Mrs. Colson would be glad to be rid of it. It would be a 
charity to her." 

" I could not dream of such a thing half a moment " said 
Ernest turning away. 

" When I see this large house running to waste and think 
of its beautiful reception-rooms and capital business-room for 
Mr. Rooke, it does seem such a pity, doesn't it] I would 
build, but how can we get a place grown up like this?" and 
Amelia walked round the window like a lioness in a cage 
longing to pounce on the world outside. "One moment 
Ernest " she added taking hold of his coat and dropping her 
voice, " I suppose we quite rightly reckon on the reversion V 

" Amelia !" cried Ernest indignantly "who is to speak of the 
future]" 

" This I must take as settled " she continued. " Oh Ernest ! 
don't think I speak unkindly " and then she added looking at 
Thornton and taking hold of Ernest's hand a little beseech- 
ingly, " I believe I get less wise every day." 

"Don't be troubled Amelia" said Ernest looking on the 
ground, "I'll bear all in mind be sure." 

Amelia's hand fell from Ernest and he took a step away 
when Rooke called in his loud voice, — 

" Owh does the cricket go on 'Eath] Have you 'eard]" 

" No I haven't " said Ernest walking toward him. 

" Did you hear what he did about the bats Ernest ]" said 
Amelia indignantly. 

"'Ush — ^'ush" said Rooke laughing. 

" What, the new bats for the Rookes]" said Ernest. 

"Yes" said Rooke sticking his thumb in his waistcoat 
pocket, " I made them all a present for the gov'nor's birthday. 
I meant to have got them a week ago." 

"And wouldn't take a step to rectify your forgetfulness 
when I reminded you " said Amelia putting her hand on 
him. 
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" Well, well, .well " said Rooke looking with a suppressed 
smile at Ernest. 

" He did it on purpose Ernest, indeed lie did " said Amelia. 
*'He distributed the bats last night so late as to take the 
Handysides this morning quite by surprise." 

" Nonsense" said Rooke laughing. " This isn^t fair play from 
her, is it 'Eath V 

They now shook hands and Ernest opened the door and 
Amelia keeping hold of Ernest's hand he walked down the hall 
with them. 

Returning he entered the boudoir to exclaim, — 

"Why Dr. Greme !" 

" Why Ernest lad !" said the doctor taking his hand. " How 
do his children get on Thornton]" he continued speaking 
clearly and close to Thornton's ear. 

"I don't know'* said Thornton shaking his head; when 
looking at Ernest he seemed to recollect and added, " Oh, he*s 
run away with love of them." 

" And want's more ]" said Dr. Greme, " and quite right too 
Thornton, he is indeed. What else has he to do ?" 

" Ah, well ! I don't know " said Thornton " I think a great 
deal." 

" Don't let us two old fellows be bothering, ourselves about 
him. If he is not making an absolute fool of himself we must 
be thankful, so I'd just leave him alone ; in fact, between our- 
selves" he added confidentially but looking at Ernest "we 
can't help it, so we may just grin and bear it, and really 
what he is about isn't a bad thing, quite as good for a man I 
daresay as port-wine and shooting." 

" Thank you doctor " said Ernest laughing. 

" Look at the rogue now " added the doctor nudging Thorn- 
ton. " Come come, be off" he continued addressing Ernest. 
" I'll take care of Mr. Thornton — can't I Thornton ?-— till you 
come back again at seven, eight, nine, any time. Away with 
you." 

" Thank you doctor" said Ernest still laughing; and Thorn- 
ton nodding he left. ^ 

He intended to go to the cricket field but at the door was 
led away by Mrs. Rodman about the repairs of one cottage and 
the papering of another, delayed at the next cottage by a collec- 
tion of stuffed birds and beasts and their intelligent preserver, 
then hindered by the noise of an air pump and a few words with 
its ingenious maker (a man like the last in the firm). Se hurried 
away finally in bare time for his early dinner, and then leaving 
Thornton and Dr. Greme in the library in the midst of old 
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memories and great content, he found the botanizers already 
assembled at the church. 

They commenced their walk when a gay carriage' in pair 
with a large coat of arms on the door dashed past, making the 
hindermost of the party leap on to the pavement. 

Ernest with his wide-awake hat and large flower box looked 
sharply round to see a lady in a grand Persian shawl and 
ponderously feathered bonnet bowing to him. 

It was Amelia. 

In a minute Rooke rose beside her, and so leaning as to see 
Ernest behind the powdered footman, he raised his two 
hands above his head clapping and shouting,— 

" The Rookes have won ! The Rookes have won !'* and the 
carriage dashed round the church. 

" Have the Rookes won 1" said Ernest turning to Williams. 

« They have " said Swift's son at his side. 

"Do the Handyside's lay it to the batsf said Ernest. 

" Or to the long-stopping ] " said Mary Gray, " they got ten 
byes." 

"Ten byes did they!" said Ernest smiling. "Why, you 
know the technical names." 

Mary blushed and Swift said, — 

"The byes had to do with it and so had the bats. The 
Rookes want to give the Handysides their revenge and mean 
to ask the Council for a holiday on the fifteenth of July " and 
he looked in Ernest's face who frowned slightly saying, — 

" The fifteenth ! that is a long way on." 

" Yes sir " said Swift, " that was the day you were made a 
partner." 

"The fifteenth of July !" repeated Ernest. 

" It was Miss Thornton's birthday " said Mary Gray a little 
anxiously. 

" We should all loike to make that a f&te day" said two or 
three voices behind. 

Ernest walked on while tears gathered in his eyes which 
brushing away he said, — 

" The Rookes proposed this, did they ]" 

"It would have been proposed before" said Swift "but 
father nor any one liked to mention it to you. The new bats 
brought it up just now." 

Ernest did not answer. 



The botanizers joined the children at tea. Ernest sat by 
Mrs. Hardy who when the cups were being removed, said, — 

2c 
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" It lias been a very successful day Mr. H^ath, and we are 
all so glad to see you here." 

" Thank you" said Ernest. " What joyfiil things children 
with their glad fa<;es are, and the thought of a fSte on the 
fifteenth of July pleases me greatly." 

" Indeed I am glad " said Mrs. Hardy her face brightening. 
" I was greatly delighted to hear of it and the thoughtfulness 
it shows, but I did not know about you." 

" I like it quite, indeed I am grateful " said Ernest while a 
strange spiritual light shone in his eyes, " not that I have one 
day more than another in which the memory of Grace Thorn- 
ton is vivid. I feel her with me constantly. The perception 
of her presence is indeed so real that I think I may see her 
any day. Before long indeed I must see her again as we all 
know» though I hardly can think even then her soul can be 
closer to me than it is now. How true it is that she * being 
dead yet speaketh.*" 

" It is beautiful to feel as you do Mr. Heath " said Mrs. 
Hardy, " I should like Mr. Hardy to hear you." 

"I will repeat my words for him Mrs. Hardy shall I?" 
answered Ernest with a smile as Mr. Hardy came up. " One 
thing I think Mr. Hardy " he continued " that the kingdom 
of heaven is indeed within us, and that its doors open just as 
far as we take the means Christ points out. He is indeed a 
Spiritual highway, and I cannot doubt that some time walk- 
ing along that way we shall attain as a crowning delight and 
glory the ability to see those who dwell in heaven and the fruit 
and flowers and trees which give them being and thus talk 
openly with our ever present friends." 

But now the waggons started along the road while the 
walkers took the foot-paths and all met on the green where 
parents friends and visitors from the cricket field gathered 
round. 

The children now formed a group and led by the elders 



sang,- 



" Our Master hath a garden where fair flowers adorn, 
There will I go and gather both at noon and mom. 
Nought's heard therein but angels' hymns with harp and lute, 
TiOud trumpets and bright clarions and the gentle soothing flute. 

** The lily white that bloometh there is Purity, 
The fragrant violet is sumamed Humility. 
Nought's heard therein, &c. 

** The lovely damask rose is there called Patience, 
The rich and cheerful marigold Obedience. 
Nought's heard therein, &c. 
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" One plant there is with crown bedight, the rest above, 
With crown imperial, and this plant is Holy Love. 
Nought 's heard therein, &c. 

'* But still, of all the flowers the Fairest and the Best, 
Is Jesus Christ, the Lord himself his name be blest. 
Nought's heard therein, &c. 

** Jesus, my chief good and sole felicity. 
Thy little garden make my ready heart to be ; 
So may I once hear Angel hymns with harp and lute, 
Loud trumpets and bright clarions and^the gentle soothing flute." 

As the hymn ceased and the children wandered homeward, 
and while two old figures who stood talking in the window of 
the boudoir were joined by a younger one, the church bells 
burst out with a clash and clang and the air of house and 
green was filled with the half-heavenly half-earthly notes of 
" Life let us Cherish." 



THE END. 
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A HOME FOR THE HOMELESS; 
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UNIONWITHGOD- 
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In this work the hypothesis is adopted that the presence of God him- 
self alone causes life, and that man through his finite nature and sense 
of sin is "cast off from God " — created — or attains the feeling of existence. 

Thus wakened into life the real work of creation commences ; and is 
carried on daily as a work of ** redemption." 

In the body, which gives man finiteness, is rooted his sense of otheT* 
ness from God, or his sense of existence. Hereafter as well as here there- 
fore, man to exist must possess a body. A spiritual union of the race 
with God (imaged individually in genuine marriage) is the ultimate 
destiny of man — a destiny whose coming light is seen in the growing 
obedience of the race to the moral law, and in the increasing recognition 
of the equality of all before God. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, Ac, 

** We find much that is beautiful in the author's thoughts ... a 
great depth of true religious life, a considerable acuteness in connecting 
scientific truths of to-day with the religious truths of revelation, and a 
quaint humour at times which is really both happy and original." — 
Spectator. 

"What we most value in this work is — the unwavering honesty, the 
devout simplicity, the rejoicing strength, and the rapt yet self -restraining 
faith, which, leading the author to most generous hopes for the race, yet 
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directs to noble efforts, and even to a half-stoical indifference to ordinary 
ideas of comfort and well-being." — Contemporary Beview. 

''There is in the book a fertility of illustration, an amplitude of ex- 
position, and a healthy tenderness of expression from first to last. . . . 
We must by opposing find out Ood, In that last brief sentence we have 
the concentrated essence of the book, of which we can truly say that it 
bears from first to last the impress of an original miod and a devout and 
sympathetic heart. " — Inquirer, 

''The book is exceedingly suggestive, humane, broad, and catholic, 
clear amid its profundities of speculation, and often highly poetical in 
language." — Dundee Advertiser. 

" In these days of everlasting repetition and echoing there are few 
things more refireshing than an original book. . . . Such a book we 
have in Mr. Horace Field's * Home for the Homeless.' " — Truthaeeker. 

"Mr. Field is a writer of deep and pervading piety, and has managed 
in this admirable book to unite old Swedenborgianism with the last 
results of modem thought." — The Literary World, 

" Well — ^truly — ^you have written without the fear of man before your 
eyes, and with a great deal of true inspiration. ... On the whole 
your ' Home for the Homeless ' is a very beautiful book indeed. ^ — A New 
England Divine. 

" The perfection of the first poems in feeling and in artistic expression 
is wonderful to me. The eloquence and beauty of occasional portions of 
the prose are beyond all praise of mine." — A CaihoUc Authoress. 

" An earnest tender book, with a true sub-lyrical note running all 
through it. A strange development, a strange experience^ and yet a ripe, 
rich, beautiful one." — An Eminent Reviewer. 



JESUS CHRIST THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 

Demy d2mo, pp. 132, price \s., cloth. Sold by John Thomsox 

John Street, Glasgow. 

Seven Sermons:— I. "Trust in the Lord." IL "The Lord's 
Sheep." IIL, IV., V., " Progress of Regeneration— 1. " Unrest." 
2. "The Wilderness." 3. "The Holy Land." VL "Our Father's 
Kingdom." VIL "The New Heaven and New EiRTH." 



HEEOISM; 

OR, 

GOD OUR FATHER, OMNIPOTENT, OMNISCIENT, OMNIPRESENT. 
Foolscap 8vo, pp. 113, price 48, Qd., cloth. London : Lonomans. 



Showing that Mankind consists of good men and bad, journeying to the 
spiritual homes of their delight ; also showing how God's love is 
justified in the creation of both, and gives them, while both are but 
Creatures, the feeling that they are Creators, self-existent and 
independent. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, Ac. 

"The 'thoughts that wander through eternity* are more than usually 
restless in our time. Mr. Field has had his perplexed ponderings on such 
subjects as * fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.' We have the result 
in the thoughtful, sincere little book before us." — Athencsum. 

" A remarkable little book. One of the very few reli^ous works which 
appear in any year that are wholly and in every fibre instinct with the 
unconventional personal faith of the author. This essay seems to us that 
of a man whose mner life is infinitely more real and intense than his outer 
life, who, as far as we can jud^e from the language of a book (and if such 
a thing be true of any of our distracted nineteentn-century lives of busi- 
ness) may be said to have approached St. Paul's ideal of a life * hidden 
with Christ in God.' " — Spectator, 

"The book is well written, sententious, and steeped in original 
thought. " — Inquirer, 

*' The author's language is chaste, and in keeping with the grandeur of 
his subject. . . . We think Mr. Field has succeeded where many 
have failed." — Public Opinion, 

"The volume is full of startling paradoxes, wielded evidently by a 
master mind." — Morning Star, 

''This is an amazingly curious book, full of quaint, out-of-the-way 
thought, the beginning and end of which is that — 

'Things are not what they seem.' "—The Tntthseeker. 

'''Heroism' is the latest addition to the literature of Pantheism and 
Keligious Fatalism. Its fundamental doctrines are God everything, and 
everything God. . . . Each sentence is pregnant with the sincerity 
of its author, and profoundly suggestive of the conflict of thought 
which has led to the adoption ot the opinions advocated. One can- 
not read the earnest and impressive sentences, instinct as it were with 
the very life-blood of the author, without thinking of the wail uttered by 
Tennyson, illustrative of the doubt and inquiring spirit of the age : — 

* An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.* 

"It is its very earnestness and eloquence which add cogency and power 
to the reasoning contained in the booK, and which serve to bund the eyes 
of the reader to the error inculcated in its pages. The volume is lull 
of thought." — The Buchan Observer. 



" nth April. — I have read all the poetry and part of the prose. . . . 
I do not expect to be as well pleased with the prose, and yet I just read 
a part of a page with joy. 

" 14th April. — * Take God's right hand and fear not. He looks on thee 
in every gentle smile, beneath every frowning brow. He gives the kiss, 
and He directs the blow that kills away from thee the mortal, tbe evil, 
the perishable. Look with a piercing eye through the devil who sits 
there, and behold it is God, thy friend, thou seest wrapped in that lawless 
nature ; 'tis God thy Father, who loves thee So that He will make a hero 
of thee.' Can I do more than aocept this as true and good, and thank yon 
for being a hero brave enough to believe and avow it? I have put the 
book with my other everyday Scripture, * The Mystery of Pain.' The 
dear God will bless you and Mr. Hinton for your labour of love." — An 
American Authoress. 

'* I am infinitely touched by the tenderness — that is, the heartiness of 
your belief in the Lord. It is too hearty. . . . The fact is a very 
curious one — ^your intellect is somewhat overborne by your heart. The 
case is ordinarily quite the reverse of this. It is natural for Cain to kill 
Abel, but I never clearly saw, till I read your little volume, that it is just 
possible also for Abel to repay in kind. . . . You have read Sweden- 
borg to much profit, because jou see very clearly that our natural person- 
ality is a mere show of which the Lord is every moment the living reality. 
. . . I am too tired to continue, and all I really care about is to ex- 
press my very cordial liking to you for your earnestness, your manliness, 
your originality, and to hope you may go on to exhibit aJl these graces in 
superior forms, even to that of the dear little book." — An American 
Metaphysician, 

" Mr. Field is an old Calvinist in a new coat." — A Poetess. 

*' On the contrary, he is a Calvinist with a new heart." — A Olasgow 
Citizen. 



PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE GRACE OF GOD. 

Demy 8vo, pp. 12, price 4d. London : J. Burns, 15 Southampton Bow. 

Some remark? on Professor Huxley's address to the Cambridge Young 
Men's Christian Association, pointing out that The Truth, whether in 
science or religion, is an attribute of God alone, toward which the truths 
men perceive are simply an approach. The assertion therefore that there 
are scientific truths which '* cannot be doubted " is untrue unless we sup- 
pose some infallible Pope of science exists who determines what these 
-truths are. 
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